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FOREWORD 


The Charter of the United Nations calls for “the creation of con- 
ditions of well-being" for all peoples. When those words were writ- 
ten nearly 40 years ago, the new global problems that today affect 
the developed and developing countries alike could hardly be envis- 
aged. One of the most urgent of these global problems is popula- 
tion. By the year 2000, the global population is expected to reach 
6.1 billion. The awesome reality of this number of people who will 
inhabit our earth in the relatively near future has a direct bearing 
on virtually every political, economic and social issue now confront- 
ing us. 

"rhe United Nations Fund for Population Activities became oper- 
ational in 1969. The author of this book, Mr. Rafael M. Salas, has 
served as Executive Director of the Fund since that time. It has 
become the largest multilateral population assistance programme 
and has proven to be a dynamic organization responsive to the 
needs of the developing countries. Today it supports programmes 
throughout the developing world. When the Population Fund was 
first established population initiatives and interest in them were 
largely limited to a few developing countries. Now the interest and, 
what is most important, the commitment of governments have 
taken wide root. We can take a measure of satisfaction that, for 
the first time, the overall world population gr owth rate has 
declined. Yet, the problem remains enormous and unavoidable. It is 
without doubt one of the most difficult issues that Member States 
and the United Nations have to deal with on a national and inter- 
national basis. Religious, ideological and cultural values are in- 
volved as well as intensely personal and human considerations. 

The International Population Conference will be held in Mexico 
City this summer. Mr. Salas will serve as Secretary-General of the 
Conference and has felt that there should be a clear exposition and 
understanding of the issues to be dealt with. He has sought to pro- 
vide this in the present book. Its great value lies both in its timeli- 


xi 
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ness and its success in focussing attention on the scope and com- 
plexity of the problem. It does not lecture and it offers no easy an- 
swers. But by stating the facts clearly and honestly it serves as a 
catalyst for the creative thinking and statesmanship that are es- 
sential if population is to be dealt with in such a way as to contrib- 
ute to a peaceful, equitable and just world. The present book can 
serve as an invaluable blueprint for the work that lies ahead. 

It is essential now to give the most serious thought to the qual- 
ity of life which can be assured for those who will inhabit the earth 
at the end of the century. The present book serves as a challenge 
to all to meet this requirement. This is an essential part of the 
commitment of the Member States of the United Nations to pro- 
mote social progress and better standards of life in larger freedom, 


a commitment which must be seen now in terms of what the world 
population will be in the year 2000. 


New York, February 1984 Javier Pérez de Cuéllar 


Secretary-General 
of the United Nations 


PREFACE 


I am writing this book in my capacity as the Executive Director of 
the United Nations Fund for Population Activities. It is a sequel to 
International Population Assistance: The First Decade, published in 
1979, in which I defined and described the workable population concepts 
that governed the Fund's operations for ten years in the various func- 
tional areas of population programmes. That volume showed how 
UNFPA 's policies evolved over a period of time and how its self-insti- 
tuted principles of neutrality, flexibility and innovation in rendering 
assistance were, in fact, the essential policy approaches that have made 
the Fund the largest multilateral source of population funding that it 
is today. 

After five years and with the International Conference on Population 
in mind, I felt that an additional volume was needed to characterize 
the work of the UNFPA with the developing countries up to 1984 and 
to relate these experiences to the issues before the Conference. Reflec- 
tions on the Fund's work can assist the reader in thinking about the 
future of population. i 

Chapter I is an overview of the significant developments in popula- 
tion up to the year of the Conference. Chapters II through VII discuss 
the main issues before the Conference and generally reflect the arrange- 
ment of the document to be before the Conference concerning the recom- 
mendations for the further implementation of the World Population 
Plan of Action. They are divided into an Ji ntroduction which describes 
the demographic situation pertinent to the issues (a complete list of 
reference sources for the Introductions in Chapters i P ipei m VII is 

rovi e 129) Excerpts from tatements which are extracts 
A T policy statements on behalf of UNFPA; and Issues for the 
Future which point to relevant policy considerations for the popula- 
tion programmes of countries. Within each section of these chapters, 
the excerpts have been arranged in an analytic rather than chronologi- 
cal order, with the aim of facilitating the flow of the arguments present- 
ed. Dates following each excerpt refer to the date on which the 
Statement was given. (A complete list of these statements is contained 
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in Appendix E.) Chapter VIII contains my reflections on the future of 
population assistance. 

Appendix C to this volume contains the five State of World Popula- 
tion Reports issued from 1980 to 1984. The Heports for 1978 and 1979 
were reprinted in International Population Assistance: The First 
Decade. Appendix D comprises seven of my statements which, primar- 
ily due to their focus on the population issues of particular importance 
to the major regions of the globe, have been reproduced here in their 
entirety. 

Demographic and other statistics in the excerpts from statements, 
in the statements reprinted in full, and in the State of World Popula- 
tion Reports, which were based on the most current figures available 
at the time of issuance, have been retained as originally presented. Con- 
tinuing refinements in the data base alter neither the nature of the 
problems faced by countries nor the measures required to meet them. 
Unless otherwise stated, demographic figures used in the introductions 
to chapters II through VII have been based on "Demographic Indica- 
tors by Countries as Assessed in 1982"', prepared by the Population 


adapted in the preparati 
129. 


This volume can serve as a convenient reference guide for the 1984 
Conference. In deliberating and preparing statements on the issues dur- 
ing the Conference, Conference delegates can refer, as needed, to materi- 


al under such headings as fertility and the family, mortality and health 
policy and others. 


The policies tre 
issues before the Conf 


at least up to the time of 
al population assistance. 
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been covered by the UNFPA policies, noting which of the related poli- 
cies will prospectively remain valid and those that will need considera- 
tion for future implementation; 

Second, to assume that the provisions of the World Population Plan 
of Action that are substantially similar to those covered by UNFPA 
policies reflect the population and socio-economic factors prevailing in 
the developing countries and acceptance by countries of these factors; 

Third, to take UNFPA statements as evidence of the past ex- 
periences of developing countries in thinking about the provisions of 
the World Population Plan of Action; and 

Fourth, to foresee in the suggestions for further implementation of 
the World Population Plan of Action, the necessity of continued finan- 
cial support for the population programmes both nationally and globally 
by using the UNFPA experience as an indicator of the assistance that 
should be extended to national programmes to achieve long-term popu- 
lation goals. 

The first English-language edition of this book was issued in July 
1984 in order to make it available to the participants in the Interna- 
tional Conference on Population held in August 1984. This second 
edition of Reflections on Population, printed after the Conference, in- 
cludes demographic data later available, my statements as Secretary- 
General of the Conference (Chapter IX), the Eighty-Eight Recommen- 
dations of the Mexico City Conference and the Mexico City Declara- 
tion on Population and Development (Appendix A), and the text of the 
World Population Plan of Action (Appendix B). 

The ultimate hope behind this book is that it will be relevant beyond 
the 1984 Conference. It is a faithful record of the experience of UNFPA 
and the assisted countries in population policy-making. It will serve 
its purpose if it can be one of the bases for generating thought and ideas 


that will be required for the future. 


Rafael M. Salas 


N r ry 1985 
ew York, January aa ame 
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THINKING 
ABOUT 
POPULATION, 
1984 


The International Conference on Population will be held in 
Mexico City in August 1984. The occasion offers a particularly 
appropriate time for rethinking population—both reflecting ar 
the past and assessing future directions of population policies and 


programmes. 


Ten years ago, in August 1974, the international community 


met in Bucharest, Romania, for the first intergovernmentel 
political meeting on population. The major achievement of the 
World Population Conference, in addition to focussing worldwide 
attention on the subject of population through the United 
Nations-designated World Population Year of 1974, was theadop: 


tion by consensus of the World Population Plan of Action 


(WPPA). iori i 

Thi ment, which became one of the major international 
Wess Ldovelarmassi strategies, iS today the € 1 
sive international statement ever adopted on n ot ‘a 9 
interrelationships with socio-economic Werde , e d as 
served as the guidepost for the formulation en "d eina iim 
of population policies and programmes by — à eration i: 
and has been the basic framework for tec c p n 


B ountries. . "T 
population ament un ajo mes and gheir integral 
relationship Pith economic and social factors, the Plan has 
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withstood the test of applicability to all countries, developed and 
developing alike. Certainly, it would be hard to find a better 
measure of its success than the fact that, among developing coun- 
tries today, there is a universal commitment to population policies 
and to programmes to implement them. 

In the ten years that have elapsed since the 1974 Conference, 
much has been learned about the complex interrelationships be- 
tween population and socio-economic factors. Demographic 
change and the new issues and perceptions which emerge from 
population trends necessitate a periodic review of national and 
international strategies in population. Goals must be continually 
reassessed and accomplishments as well as failures alternatively 
measured. Thus, at the 1984 International Conference on Popula- 
tion, the international community, while reaffirming its commit- 
ment to the principles and objectives of the Plan of Action, will 
foreseeably adopt modified approaches and more comprehensive 
policies to enable a more effective implementation of population 
Programmes. These policies will ensure that the Plan remains a 
valid framework for national and international efforts in the 
population field. 

Within the United Nations system of population assistance, 
the United Nations Fund for Population Activities is the focal 
point. In its fourteen years of operation, UNFPA has extended 
more than $1 billion in 


developing countries and to a number of territories that have 


ividual countries, and such 
ted growth of cities in the 
lerated movements of people 
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within and outside national boundaries. In responding to these 
changes, UNFPA has constantly been generalizing ideas from 
its assisted programmes so that its assistance to countries re- 
mains consistently relevant to national development objectives. 
In the developing countries, shifts in perspective regarding the 
population issues facing them are manifold. One elemental reason 
is that, during the 1970s and early 1980s, more and more reliable 
basic population data were gathered and analyzed throughout the 
world. This increased and more comprehensive data collection, 
largely supported by UNFPA, was most critical in Africa, where 
many countries had never had a census and thus had little or no 
information on the size, structure and growth trends of their 
populations. While there are still gaps in the understanding of 
population data, knowledge of countries' demographic situations 
has increased enormously since 1974. . 
A related development has been the increase In the develop- 
ing countries in the number of trained demographers and other 
social scientists skilled in the analysis of population and develop- 
ment interrelationships. This has been due in no small part to 
the programmes of the United Nations regional and interregional 
demographic training and research centres. Researchers at the 
r institutions, have also greatly con- 


centres, and at many othe : : i 
tributed to our knowledge of how population variables influence 
conomic variables, and have 


and are influenced by other socio-e 1 
thus helped to show where policy interventions may be possible 
and most effective. 


Perhaps most important has been the experiences of develop- 


ing countries themselves with population progr anim As Ped 
tain countries—mostly in Asia where population m m he 
reached a manifestly critical state—demonstrate d nope 
tion was indeed a programmable sector of ae oe H 
to policy measures, other countries © a ae 
their population situations began to initiate an pt progr 


m i k 
mm o M 4, many governments have gathered more 
e. s, sin T c their population situations, have developed 
able information this information and its rela- 


m p wer to analyze s : 
tienta esibpusin objectives and to devise appropriate popula- 


implementation 
i ici itnessed the successful impler 
ae and Favres. When added to the information, educa- 
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tion and substantive research activities of the United Nations 
and other institutions, all these have enabled the development 
of better integrated population policies and more effective pro- 
grammes to date. With this in mind, it is clear that the commit- 
ment of the developing countries to the solution of their popula- 
tion problems has never been higher than it is now, on the eve 
of the International Conference on Population. 

As a reflection of this increased attention, the international 
community has given a prominent place to population measures 
in the International Development Strategy for the Third United 
Nations Development Decade. There was a call for all countries 
to "continue to integrate their population measures and program- 
mes into their social and economic goals and strategies”. They 
are also encouraged ''within the framework of national 
demographic policies to take the measures they deem necessary 
concerning fertility levels in full respect of the right of parents 
to determine in a free, informed and responsible manner the 
number and spacing of their children". In support of these 
measures, “the international community will increase the level 
of population assistance", In addition, many of the recent sec- 
toral instruments and plans adopted by the international com- 
munity call for explicit consideration of various population fac- 
tors in their respective spheres of development activity. 

It is among the successes in the population field since the 1974 
Conference, particularly in light of the current global economic 
difficulties that countries have faced and are facing, that popula- 
tion policy-making has now become institutionalized in almost 
all developing countries. That Conference encouraged countries 
to treat population policies as an integral part of 
planning. Today, ten years later, 
tries have population units within 
ning or in health. They have consi 
critical importance to the Success 
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allocations, the Governing Council decided in 1981 that assistance 
to family planning programmes should be considered UNFPA's 
first priority. This responds to requests of governments represent- 
ing 80 per cent of the population of the developing regions. This 
decision was made with due consideration to the economic and 
demographic indicators prevailing in the developing countries but 
without sacrificing or neglecting the importance of other alloca- 
tion categories such as communication and education, basic data 
collection and population dynamics to which the corresponding 
priorities were given at the same time. It is as a result of this 
process of free discussion of global needs and perceptions par- 
ticular to the United Nations system that UNFPA's enunciated 
policies continue to be responsive and sensitive to the shifts in 
policies of countries and at the same time remain universally 


relevant. 

_ United Nations deliberativ 
in which broader population conc 
Cepted policies emerge to be considered globally. The problem of 
aging populations, as an example, has recently come to the 
forefront of attention of policy-makers in both developed and 
developing countries. As one result of the significant decline in 
fertility in the developing countries over the past two decades 
as well as a rise in life expectancy, shifts in the structure of popula- 
tion will undoubtedly occur in them two or three generations hence 
Which will have economic and social consequences in such areas 
as housing, employment, provision of social services and educa- 
tion. If developing countries are to adopt policies in anticipation 
of major shifts in their population structures, the cr ipm nih 
the developed countries, which had fertility declines my "n v 
and are now feeling the impact of a large ag ne pium] 
Within their populations, i$ important for developing countries 


to consider. 

Migration, both international and rural-urban, = E — 
become a serious concern of the global communi m s = e as 
increased in recent years. The problems ei dn ries 
tion arise from three factors: many migran' s mes eim i 
developed countries are temporary workers; as = a eem 
of international population movement 1S e pb rbi 
movements; and finally, the number of illegal or un 
migr aus is growing Pover yment, underemployment 


e bodies are also the main forums 
erns and new emphases on ac- 


ty, unemplo 
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and landlessness in rural areas and sometimes development 
policies themselves have combined to push rural migrants to 
urban centres in search of better lives. This migration, added to 
the natural population growth in the cities, has led to the outstrip- 
ping of urban infrastructures and increasing difficulties in pro- 
viding adequate water, health services, education and employ- 
ment. Inevitably, under such conditions, social tensions can in- 
tensify and affect internal stability. 

Many of the population-related issues have been discussed ex- 
tensively in the United Nations in the past decade but their 
relevance to population as such needs further elaboration in 1984. 
Such issues as the role of the family; the role and status of women, 
their education and employment; the interrelationships that exist 
among resources, environment, population and development; and 
institution-building in developing countries will continue to con- 
cern countries even beyond the Mexico Conference. 

For an appreciation of the dynamic factors involved in these 
issues, a clear recognition of the time element is essential. Popula- 
tion policies are statements of goals in population accompanied 
by a set of programmes elaborated to achieve them. In order to 
achieve the desired population goals, policies and programmes 
have to be viewed in at least two time perspectives: the long-term 
and the short-term. A long-term view of population foresees a 
moving equilibrium of population and development factors with 
a corresponding global population stability. A short-term perspec- 
tive may necessitate a reduction of fertility and a lowering of the 

i s in most Asian countries today, so 
that population stability can eventually be achieved. 
which will be discussed at the 1984 
n Population will have to be related 
PA. These core policies on family plan- 
education, basic data collection and 
d at present as an integrated, holistic 
rmulated on the basis of a global con- 
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The need for rationality in programming solutions. The present 
concern with high population growth rates in developing coun- 
tries and the successes of current fertility reduction programmes 
have been primarily due to the effective application of the 
knowledge gained in the health and social sciences. The solu- 
tions to these problems cannot be undertaken on an ad hoc ba- 
sis or in an erratic or isolated manner. They must be rationally 
programmed to be comprehensive, effective and particularly sus- 


tained. 


ve. Population programmes require 
a much longer time perspective than most other development 
programmes. Population programmes cannot be implemented 
or completed in four, five or even ten years. They require a gener- 
ation or more to take effect. 

country. Individual countries perceive 
ms differently from others. Each coun- 
has different political, economic, 
social and cultural conditions. A number of population problems 
may emerge and converge at different times, requiring action 
particular to the specific setting. Within the global goals set 
by the World Population Plan of Action, each government, 
therefore, must be allowed to make its own decisions, based on 
its own unique situation, on what it considers best for its own 
people. The aim of all assisted programmes should be to help 
countries achieve self-reliance in population matters, including 
technical training in the administration and management of 
population programmes, building the institutional capability 
for research and analysis, ensuring technical co-operation be- 
tween and among developing countries in both technical as- 
sistance and the procurement of supplies and equipment and 
encouraging innovative approaches in dealing with various 
aspects of population problems. 

blems keep changing as we gain 
ce. In the 1950s, demographers 
oblems primarily as ques- 


A different time perspecti 


The uniqueness of each 
their population proble 
try in its own historical stage 


Perceptions of population pro 
more knowledge and experten 


and oth ecialists perceived the pr 
tions of morbidity and mortality. The 1960s was the decade that 


ift i i tility factors in popula- 
brought about a shift in emphasis to fer 
tion rien The 1970s brought a growing awareness of the need 
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to regard population as an integral factor in the entire process 
of development. In the 1980s, increasing attention has been ac- 
corded to the problems of urban growth, migration and aging. 
Policy-makers must be constantly aware both of the continu- 
ity and the changes occurring in the field and be ready to modify 
policies and programmes when the realities demand it. 


Due to different circumstances, the pace of population program- 
ming varies. For instance, most African countries view popula- 
tion today with the outlook that prevailed in major Asian coun- 
tries more than a decade ago. The relatively high population 
growth rates in African countries have only recently become mat- 
ters of concern to many governments of the region and in many 
of these countries efforts are presently under way to strengthen 
and extend health services to include family planning. It stands 
to reason that in discerning the changing emphases of popula- 
tion policies in the forthcoming discussions at the 1984 Conference 
and thereafter, policies must be reconciled with new or different 
perspectives. The recommendations will alter, modify, add or omit 
Some aspects of particular policies but are expected not to detract 
from the integral exercise of making policy revisions a coherent 
part of the global consensus. 

From the beginning, UNFPA has initiated activities aimed at 


increasing the awareness of population issues among policy- 
makers, parliamentarians, academics, non-governmental organiza- 
tions and the media bym 


aking available a part of its assistance 
to support global as well as regional and national population in- 
formation, education and communication projects. These have 
included: 


Since 1978, the issuance of 
to describe the gl 
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sponsorship of the International Conference on Family Planning 
in the 1990s in 1981 for family planning programme managers 
and experts throughout the world; the Fund's financial support 
to the World Assembly on Aging in 1982 for focussing attention 
on the problems of the aging in the world community; and the 
establishment by the General Assembly in 1981 of the United 
Nations Population Award, the first global award of its kind and 
the only United Nations award to date, intended to give worldwide 
recognition to individuals or institutions that have made the most 
outstanding contribution to the awareness of population ques- 
tions or to their solutions. 

These initiatives were in addition to the regular seminars, study 
groups, conferences of ministers, officials, experts and laymen; 
publications of UNFPA, the United Nations agencies and 
academic institutions; public discussions and appearances by 
officers of the United Nations and worldwide reports by UNFPA 
carried by various media organizations. 

To carry out its tasks successfully, UNFPA must have ade- 
quate resources to meet the growing demands for population 
assistance from developing countries. In the past five years 
resources for population assistance have increasingly fallen short 
of demand. One of the acknowledged limiting factors to this flow 
is the escalating rate of expenditures for armaments in national 


udgets. : : 
Today global armaments expenditures have reached the incredi- 
ble level of = $600 billion a year. This is over $1.6 billion a day. 
The total amount of contributions to population anditiis 
through the UNFPA in the past 15 years 15 or vale t a 
$l billion—about 15 hours of armaments expen iture = I 
levels. Similarly, the total annual volume of e popu a- 
tion assistance today is a mere $490 million or .00 of the ar- 


: ame period. Recent events indicate 
maments expenditures for the Stgvelopmentel and humanitarian 


that the limited resources f opm nc 
St eee be diverted into still pen Erm dace 
E i i nderstanding to realiz 

military dede siad unlikely to solve the root problems of 
man 4 i pudet age, preparation for war a eds even 
More questionable as a means towards eidem ; - 
ee En lac sion and global stability, and 
makers of the links between P 
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the role which population plays in Shaping political behaviour. 
While population factors by themselves do not necessarily cause 
conflict, in combination with other economic, political and social 
factors, they can intensify it. For instance, the critical struggle 
for scarce resources is very often intensified by the numbers of 
people involved—a common characteristic of conflicts. Popula- 
tion policies and programmes by looking towards a moderation 
of population growth and a rational spatial distribution of popula- 
tion are, in this sense, humane efforts to reduce imbalances and 
disparities that lead to these crises. Therefore, in the future, would 
not a tiny shift of resources from armaments to population 
assistance be one of the effective ways for fostering peace and 
stability within and between nations? 

It is with these thoughts in mind that the population issues 
in the succeeding chapters should be examined. 


Chapter II 


FERTILITY, 
STATUS OF WOMEN 
AND THE FAMILY 


INTRODUCTION 


The World Population Plan of Action underscores the impor- 
tance of the fundamental right of individuals and couples to de- 
cide freely and responsibly the number and spacing of their 
children. It also calls upon countries to help individuals and cou- 
ples in achieving their desired fertility goals by encouraging ap- 
propriate education as well as the means of achieving them. 

The findings of the World Fertility Survey in 40 developing 
Countries indicate that in a majority of countries surveyed there 


1s a discrepency between national averages in actual fertility and 
the total marital fertility rate 


in desired fertility. For instance, L 
Varied between 4.8 and 10.7 and the mean number of desired child- 
ren ranged between 3.0 and 8.6. Moreover, in 26 of the 40 coun- 
tries, the mean desired fertility was less than 5 children per 
Woman. Furthermore, a large proportion of couples who did not 
Want any additional children did not practice any method of con- 
traception. Also, the desired number of children 1s much higher 


in developing countries than in developed countries. 
ee f the United Nations, the global birth 


d is estimated at 27.3 per 1000. 
d and developing countries 
decade, there has 


tate during the 1980-1985 perio 
he corresponding rates for develope 
are 15.5 and 31.2 respectively. During the past 


ll 
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been a perceptible decline in fertility. The global birth rate adis 
by 17 per cent during this period. The main contributor ae 
global decline is the reduction in fertility in developing cou 
within which the birth rate declined by 19 per cent. = 
The World Population Plan of Action recommended tha “an 
only unwanted pregnancies need to be prevented, but ae mà 
involuntary sterility be eliminated. The abnormally hig ee 
lence of sterility and sub-fecundity in several countries of i 
south of the Sahara and in other parts of the world is not ed 
a personal tragedy to many couples, but is also a ed 
demographic problem. While there is no clear agreement on ei E 
their definition or prevalence, it is estimated that roughly up | : 
5 per cent of all couples are infertile because of complex be pa 
logical reasons and, due to additional social and biological a 4 
tors, the prevalence of involuntary infertility may be as high a : 
30 per cent or even higher in some communities. Experience ` 
dicates that much of the excess infertility could be preventable 


if these additional factors could be identified by biomedical 
research. 


While the decline in the birth rate has also reduced the annual 


tury. Moreover, 90 per cent of this 


projected growth is expected 
to occur in the deve 


loping regions. . 
tion stabilization is family size. Stabilization 
ecome a reality only when the average size 
of completed families in the developing countries declines to à 

at currently in the developed countries, 
children per woman. 


T of countries consider their national fer- 
tility level high and would like to reduce it, a number of other 


Countries consider higher rates of fertility desirable. For instance, 
in the United Nations Fifth Population Inquiry conducted in 1982, 
Oped countries reg 


d the remaining 53.3 per 
cent of the countries responding indi 
Was considered satisfactory, 
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: By contrast, 64 per cent of 53 developing countries express- 
ing a view on the subject matter indicated that their national level 
of fertility was high and only 8 per cent considered it low with 
the remaining 28 per cent considering it satisfactory. Further- 
more, 85.3 per cent of those viewing their fertility rate to be high 
are in favour of policies to reduce it. It should be noted that almost 
80 per cent of the total population of developing countries reside 
in countries which consider their levels of fertility too high while 
only about 3 per cent live in developing countries which would 
like their fertility rates increased. 

. The role of fertility regulation in modifying population growth 
is increasingly recognized in a number of developing countries. 
Some 20 developing countries (11 in Asia and the Pacific, 5 in 
Africa and 4 in Latin America and the Caribbean) have identi- 
fied quantitative targets to reduce fertility either in the total fer- 
tility rate or in the crude birth rate. Seven countries have set the 
y Ps 2000 as the date to achieve their fertility goals and a few 
of them aim at attaining replacement level. 

The results of the World Fertility Survey and Fifth Popula- 
tion Inquiry indicate that in a majority of countries individuals 
and couples desire smaller families and the Government of these 
countries consider their national levels of fertility as too high. 

his points to the need of increasing access to family planning 
Services including those of natural family planning. The Inquiry 
Shows that, as of 1982, access to such services is permitted in 
71 of the 73 developing countries participating 1n the Inquiry. 


In 58 of -ies (80 per cent), the governments were either 
pascat ini sida vision of these services. 


direct] indir upporting pro ; 1 
A The alar p aere practice in family aa serv- 
Ices varies considerably, from a virtual absence of practice in à 
large number of African countries to an estimated 71 per oe 
of currently married women in Singapore. A simple ame 8 
Current practice among 51 countries for which data are available 
= abou * H H 

The ne i-a S of family planning lige ee 
9n a number of factors, among W ich are: the oom em a 
ice and its follow-up; availability of different me ean E 

om in their selection; out ity 0 uci owe i s 
adequacy of supplies and e i s 
delivery of these services has not 
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in most developing countries that have family Dess 
programmes especially Te a large proportion of the pop 
ion is rural, illiterate and poor. f ] 
re access to, a delivery of, family planning = 
ices, several developing countries have initiated complemen d 
programmes including the provision of incentives and disince : 
tives for individual acceptors; the appointment of motivators m 
health workers; extensive educational, communication and = n 
mation campaigns; special population projects for youth an an 
creased involvement of non-governmental organization 
community and women's groups such as mothers' clubs and ees 
en’s co-operatives. Some governments have set operational d 
gets for family planning projects to measure acceptability an 
extension of services. . T 
The World Population Plan of Action draws attention to 


H . A : of 
Status of women and invites countries to improve all aspects 
Women's lives includin. 


ticipation, as well as t 
has shown that in t 
tional attainment level and lab 


given by developing countries to 
amily and its effects in such deci- 
When and how many children to have, 
Work, who is to take care of the young 
t decade, the family has undergone 2 


In countries that have policies 


rt has been given to p 
child and ma 


to reduce fertility, increasing 
rog£rammes that aim to reduce infant, 


age and family formation. Th 
dered important determinant: 
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tance can be appreciated if one considers the projected global in- 
crease in the number of women and youth by the end of the cen- 
tury. The number of women of reproductive age is projected to 
increase from 777 million in 1980 to 1,258 million in 2000; and 
the youth from 657 million to 888 million. 

Present technological limitations in fertility regulation methods 
call for increased investment in the continuing search for a safe, 
reversible, economical and acceptable contraceptive. The present 
methods while generally satisfactory and widely accepted are not 
free from reports of ill effects in a small number of users. The 
support given by governments for bio-medical research is inade- 
quate compared to the needs of research institutions. 

It is estimated that perhaps there are presently 500 million cou- 
ples in the developing countries who are in immediate need of fa- 
mily planning, including natural family planning information and 
Services. While there has been a steady increase in absolute allo- 
cations to national family planning programmes, such allocations 
are only a small proportion of total national budgets. Among the 
14 countries for which data are available, for instance, it varies 

etween 0.04 per cent in Thailand to 3.1 per cent in Bangladesh. 
International assistance to population activities as a whole 
amounted to $490 million in 1981. Population assistance as a 
Proportion of all development assistance has declined during the 
1974-1983 period. It has been estimated that in 1981 per capita 


Populati i in real terms was only about 83 per cent 
Pulation assistance in re ational Conference on 


Of what it was in 1979. Though the Internat 

Family Planning in the 1980s (Jakarta, April 1981) ere for an 
Increase from an estimated $1 billion to $3 billion annua” ym vins 
all national and international Ls amar tn for are m a- 
mily planning programmes, this goal remain ; A 
UNFPA s nde some $441 million in enl 

assistance during the period 1969-1983, representing 45 geen 
of total UNFPA assistance during this pandi pee ecd 
Programmes have accounted for 69 per cent of Se a n 
Y assistance to training (15 Per cent); suppor both social and 
Per cent); and research (7 per cent), including tance in family 
lo-medical research. UNFPA has extended assis eee d 

ho have requested suc 


Plannin i d territories, W : 
to 123 countries an 4 th 
assistanc as part of policies relating both to population grow 


, : A 
and to health goals. Directly-fun ed women S projects by UNFP. 
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during this period of time totalled about $14.0 million; this figure 
does not include projects which have a women's component in 
them. 


EXCERPTS FROM STATEMENTS 


On the matter of fertility transition . . . 


* The decline in fertility in many developing countries has been hailed 
as the beginning of the third wave of fertility transitions in the world. 
The first took place in Western Europe and North America in the 19th 
century; the second in Eastern and Southern Europe and Japan af- 
ter 1945, when fertility rates turned sharply downwards. This down- 
ward trend in birth rates marks the end of an unchanging pattern 
which has existed for centuries, since sharply rising population growth 


rates have been a fact throughout the modern historical era. . . . (15 
January 1980) 


While an over-all decline in fertility has been evident for some time, 
the reasons for this deceleration are still not fully understood. It 
appears that high levels of economic development and industrializa- 
tion which accompanied the fertility decline in the developed coun- 


tries are not always necessary for such a decline in the developing 
Countries. . . , 


"S. historical experience of developed countries indicates that fer- 


ty declines come about only after reductions in mortality have 
occurred. Moreover, where the over-all mortality rate has come down 
but the rate of infant mortality has not declined proportionately, we 


=y expect so great a reduction in the fertility rate. (28 August 


Fertility decline is de 


pendent on a host of social, economic and cul- 
tural factors which in 


l C fluence a couple's decision about family forma- 
tion and ideal family size. Reduction of disparities in income and 
wealth, the opportunities offered for women to move from tradition- 
al occupations to newer occupations, number of years of schooling: 
access to public health and medical care, population education aime 

at helping people to make their decisions on the number of children 


they wish to have and the ilabili 
availabilit: “on 
those decisions— can 


die 1983) all these contribute to a decline in birth rates. (13 


ae loyment and underemployment are among the key socio 
ác. problems that have a bearing on fertility... . Unemploy- 
as a direct bearing on population growth rates, since women 
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n it difficult to enter the work force and men are unable to find 
gnity in their work and security for the future. (10 May 1979) 


Changes can be achieved only if development programmes ensure 
equality of access to health care facilities and education to everyone 
in the society, eliminate forms of malnutrition, and reduce social and 
economic inequality prevailing in the society. (19 June 1979) 

factors such as education of women, 


In addition to family planning, 
raditional roles of economic 


greater participation of women in non-t 
activity, greater access to health care and the subsequent decline in 
infant and child death rates have all been found to influence the level 
of birth rates and have played a part in their decline. Given the 
multiplicity of the factors involved and the complex nature of the in- 
terrelationship, it is not possible to isolate the contribution of each 
of these factors to the decline in birth rates. One should not in these 
matters pose a question and answer in terms of either/or because life 
is, after all, based on the balancing of a number of forces. . . - 

An improvement in the quality of life is considered essential in 


bringing about this decline in birth rates in the developing countries. 
measures which can im- 


It appears that the most important policy ^ 
Prove the quality of life are education, especially education of women, 
and the development of a more accessible health care system leading 
to a decline in infant and child mortality rates. Data from the World 
Fertility Survey and from other sources indicate that the number of 
Children born to a married woman declines directly with the level of 


her education. 
The provision of access to and better utilization of health care 
Systems will lead to a decline in infant and child mortality rates, assur- 
ch, in turn, also will result 


Ing a greater survival rate for children which, 11 lati 
In a decline in birth rates. Herein lies one important popu ation 


Paradox: the high tality rates, the higher the birth rates, 
à s gher the mor y 3 1 

Which in turn continue to perpetuate higher mortality a E 
on. On the other hand, a lowering of the death rates eventu à y wi 
result in a lowering of birth rates also. An examination of different 


evelopi D rod t the levels of social and economic 
oping :countnes indicates that" ected in the uneven 


evelopment vary considerably. 
Changes in the birth rates. - - - 15 January 1980) -" 
ders the causes for the reversal of we h ndn p : ine 
& debated ulation experts, UN” 3 : 
Spread of fedi planing adequate population cpap Gu EE 
i : :cipati men in non- 
Ices, education and greater participation of wo: estque 


eco : v spa health care an 
nomic activities, greater eet poem found to influence the level 


decline in infant mortality have 
birth rates. (21 July 1980) 


ds in birt! 
there is no do 
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* The spread of family planning is an important factor in reducing birth 
rates. The large-scale acceptance of family planning itself, however, 
is closely related to an improvement in the living conditions of the 
people. (27 October 1981) 


On the matter of family planning in fertility transition . . . 


e .. . decisions affecting population are made not by governments but 
by millions of individual men and women. In population work, we have 
discovered that, whatever the technology employed, the most effec- 
tive programme is one which reaches men and women directly, 
through the channels they know and understand. Traditional cultures 
will accept new practices such as modern family planning, if they can 
be adapted to prevailing values. 

This understanding, which was perhaps first made a reality in popu- 
lation activities, is central to the world in which we live and to the 
world of the future. From a perception that birth rates must be 
reduced if society is to survive in any recognizably human way, we 
have reached a practical approach which recognizes the individuali- 
ty of our fellow human beings and the importance of individual deci- 
sions to our world. (3 May 1981) 


The success of family planning in bringing down the birth rates and 
harmonizing population growth with the rate of economic growth de- 
pends directly upon a country’s social and economic development. 
Measures to spread the practice of family planning can be effective 
only when a population is prepared for the concept of “conscious 


parenthood” by social, economic and cultural development. . . - (29 
September 1982) 


It has been UNFPA’s experience that if the policy adopted is in tune 
with the needs and aspirations of the people, and if it is promoted 
in a manner which is in accordance with religious belief and sensitive 
to cultural values, there need be no hesitation on the part of govern 
ments or local administrations in promoting, advising on and sup- 
plying the means of voluntary fertility control. (2 December 1982) 


° What is new at this time is the recognition that for fertility rates tO 
fall, it is necessary to create the social conditions in which family plan- 
ning is a real option. The programme thus becomes an integral part 
of the social development plan. This is important for all countries now 
struggling to reduce their population growth rates. ... We shoul 
not underestimate the importance of child-spacing to the health of 
both mothers and children, a factor which makes family planning serv- 
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ices an important element of public health policies in addition to their 
direct effects on birth rates. 

China provides an outstanding example of a country which has 
lowered its birth rate significantly by attention both to the variables 
which affect fertility decline and to the direct establishment and im- 
plementation of family planning services. Indonesia is another exam- 
ple where the decline is accelerating. In both cases, the programmes 
have succeeded because they have developed novel methods of effec- 
tive delivery suitable to their own population sizes and local condi- 
tions. (2 October 1982) 


The gaps of unmet needs in family planning are two-pronged: between 
knowledge of a method of fertility regulation and its use and between 
the desire to curtail reproduction and use of family planning. A ma- 
jor finding with important implications for those of us active in family 
planning assistance is the large number of currently married, fecund 
women who do not want more children. In some developing countries 
the figure is as high as 60 per cent of such women. (7 July 1980) 


Due consideration must be given to factors that may increase the ef- 
fectiveness and outreach of fertility regulation programmes such as 
community-based delivery services, greater involvement of women 
in population programmes, and the exploration of traditional methods 
and "natural" family planning. (5 January 1983) 

give priority to the management of family 
he technology of family planning has im- 


proved remarkably in the last twenty years. But... there is much 
more to successful family planning programmes than technology. 
Programmes must be managed more efficiently and effectively. We 
must, therefore, endeavour to improve further our organizational and 
managerial capabilities to reach those couples who, as the World 
Fertility Survey indicated, are still in need of family planning serv- 
CGS, .... M 

Our gains and successes thus far have required . . . the flexibility 
o a variety of different local mixes of leader- 


to adapt programmes t à d 
ship, communication methods, facilities and attitudes. But dynamism 
are not enough. We have 


and ability to innovate, as we have realized, 1 En. VY K 
to be consistently sensitive to individual feelings and beliefs in addi- 


tion. Let us be reminded at this point that increasing the scope of 
our work will require the positive decisions of millions of couples and 


continuous respect for individual values. . . 
... there must be adequate resources for family planning program- 


mes, The developing countries have adequately demonstrated in the 
past ten years that, with the proper amount of external assistance 


. it is important to 
planning programmes. T! 
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and an increasing amount of investment on their part in population 
programmes, they have been able to moderate population growth. The 
present need to provide adequate food, clothing and shelter for the 
4.4 billion inhabitants on this planet underlies many of the structural 
difficulties the global economy is now facing. The projected addition 
of 2 billion more people by the turn of the century demands that, com- 
pared to other areas of international assistance, population program- 
mes must be of the highest priority. External assistance is vital in 
Specific areas to make national programmes more effective especially 
now that many of the developing countries have acquired the 
necessary conceptual, institutional and human resources to implement 
them comprehensively and effectively. (27 April 1981) 


Experience in population activities over the years has shown us the 
importance of the impact of new technologies. Modern family plan- 
ning has made an enormous difference to the lives of men and women 
all over the world, in the poorest countries as well as the richest, and 
has played its part in reducing the rate of population growth, for the 
world's benefit. . . . (3 May 1981) 


There is also a need for better contraceptives than those existing to- 
day. Biomedical research on contraceptives suffers from the lack of 
adequate funding. (28 August 1979) 


Research efforts should be intensified to promote both the adapta- 
tion of contraceptive technology to the needs of developing countries 
and the development of new methods. (18 June 1979) 


Although... the field of population is much broader than family plan- 
ning, family planning is nonetheless essential to assist families in 
achieving the number and spacing of children that they desire. Thus, 
close to fifty per cent of all UNFPA funds have been allocated to this 
Important area. In addition to providing support to existing country 
progr ammes, the Fund has also made particular efforts at the coun- 
try, regional and global levels to improve the delivery of services 
through new approaches. Attention is being directed to primary 
health care, community-based programmes, and integrated health and 
family planning programmes. . . - (29 September 1982) 


On the matter 


a of the hum ; 
family plannin an rights aspects of 


* It was a cornerstone of the World P. 
and women have the right freely an 
and spacing of their children and t 


opulation Plan of Action that men 
d responsibly to decide the number 
he right to the information, educa 
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tion and means to do so. It is a principle which demands respect from 
the practical and the moral standpoint. 

By stating this principle, the Plan of Action did not intend to deny 
governments a part in the population process. On the contrary, it 
acknowledges governments’ responsibility to provide people with the 
means to make effective decisions on family size. Government in- 
terventions to improve health standards, education, employment op- 
portunities and the status of women have considerable effects on deci- 
sions about family size and migration. It is equally clear that where 
these responsibilities are neglected or cannot be fulfilled, the result 
is damaging both to individual lives and to prospects for balanced 
development. (17 June 1983) 


The individual right to develop must be based on the fundamental 
tenet underlying all human rights—the freedom of choice. This is the 
reason why the World Population Plan of Action provides, above all 
else, the right of all couples and individuals to decide freely and 
responsibly the number and spacing of their children and assumes 
that in the workings of all population policies and programmes 
whether they are on family planning, migration, urbanization or 
others, this fundamental tenet is observed. 

The United Nations since its founding has always encouraged, sup- 
ported and protected the observance of human rights universally. The 
people of this region—the Caribbean—are fortunate, indeed, that their 
legal systems have been unrelenting in these guarantees but for this 
protection to continue the following key concepts must be applied 


in the observance: 


1. All human rights and 


interdependent; . . - 
2. These rights must be examined not just from the standpoint 
of the individual country's condition but globally with a view 
to setting up international standards; 
3. The need to incorporate into domestic law the various provi- 
sions of human rights already existing in international law and 
the more complete and rigorous implementation of rights 
S : . and 
M ha eaa these rights are duties 
iti onc ! á 
4. Ts eset niy and the necessity to p be 
à * ble in the communi y suc 
application to those most vulnera f | 
EA women, the aged and the disadvantaged " 
_, All material progress and modernizing ee paghi leat 
if in the end the fruits of these labours are not mest eee 
fying to the individual. Each human being 
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opportunity to develop his own potential from birth—this is the ie 
to develop. The three factors of population, economic developmen 
and human rights must be taken together, in the effort to promote 
the well-being of both man and society. (26 November 1983) 


* It was never in the vision of the signers of the United Nations Charter 
to achieve peace through the increase of mortality rates. On the con- 
trary, countries have been encouraged where consistent with ther 
policies and within the framework of the Universal Declaration 0 
Human Rights, to moderate fertility rates in the most humane man- 
ner possible. (11 June 1982) 


* Although the World Population Plan of Action stated that a 
couples and individuals have the basic right to decide freely Eo 
responsibly the number and spacing of their children and to have the 
information, education and means to do so”, we are a far cry from 
seeing this recommendation implemented. It is estimated that more 
than two-thirds of women of childbearing age lack access to modern 
contraceptive methods. It should be a goal for the 1980s to make this 
basic human right a reality. (18 June 1979) 


On the matter of population and 
the role and status of women... 


° An... important issue that has . . . come to the fore concerns the 
role and status of women in society. It is impossible to think of ed 
aspect of life—involving the local community, the nation or the ue 
as a whole—in which women do not have a role to play. If the go 
of development are to be achieved and the full promise of the sar 
to be realized, then women must be able to participate fully, equal 4 
and responsibly in the tasks that lie ahead. Population and develop 
ment programmes should enable women to broaden the choices whi¢ 
affect their personallives and economic activities, and provide pee 
with increasing access to decision-making processes. (21 July 198 
The World Population Pl 
and the World Plan of 
ference of the Internati 
goal—the full integrati 
development is to bec 
than just econo. 


a 
: Support for projects relating to women, popu 
tion and development. (15 July 1980) à 
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e The important role of women has been primarily performed within 
the structure of the family and this includes more than just the 
satisfaction of the reproductive and biological needs of the individual. 
The care and education of children, the provision for their emotional 
security through human understanding and love has been provided 
by women essentially within the family—an institutional function 
which has not wholly been replaced by others. The view and 
understanding of the function of the family within each culture deter- 
mines to a large extent the form of participation of women in other 
social and economic activities. In developed countries, as an instance, 
where economic opportunities have opened up for women to work out- 
side the home, a woman's view of her role in the family determines 
the time she will spend with her children to give them warmth, 
guidance, and affection. (22 November 1983) 

ween labour and demography of a country 

also affects the status of women in the society and the success of its 

programmes to liberate women from their traditional roles. An im- 

provement in the status of women, by providing employment oppor- 

tunities for them outside of traditional sectors, is considered impor- 
tant also for a decline in fertility rates. There are wide variations in 
the female participation rates not only between the various regions 
of the world but even between different income groups within a coun- 
try itself, When labour participation rates and unemployment are 
already high among the male labour force, it may prove even more 
difficult to create a large-scale employment progr amme for women. 

It is needless to say that a failure to generate female employment 

for improving their status will adversely affect not only the fertility 

level but also the welfare of women and children in our society. 


(7 December 1981) 

Any discussion on the role of women in population and development 
cannot be fully understood without discussing the family as an im- 
stitution, nuclear or extended. (22 November 1983) 


A number of studies have indicated that the 1 
ticularly female education, is a determining fac 
Studies based on the data collected by the W 
-- . reveal that women who had worked at some 
had fewer children compared to those who ha 
October 1982) 


Special consideration needs to be 
at marriage as well as measures 
education and vocational training for 
Ment opportunities for women. (28 Augus 


The interrelationship bet 


evel of education, par- 
tor in fertility decline. 
orld Fertility Survey 
time since marriage 
d never worked. (2 


to legislation raising the age 
which would broaden the scope of 
girls and to increasing employ- 
t 1979) 


given 
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* UNFPA is continuing to strengthen and accelerate its efforts to sup- 
port population activities which will help women in developing coun- 
tries expand their opportunities to contribute to their full integra- 


tion and partnership in development-related programmes. (18 June 
1979) 


There are several basic principles that have guided the conceptualiza- 
tion and implementation of the programmes we support. Such pro- 
grammes, though population-related, should fit within the framework 
of the over-all development needs and requirements of the country. 
They should enable women to broaden the choices in their personal 
lives and economic activities; and finally they should provide them 
with increasing access to decision-making processes and resources. 

The UNFPA has always accepted the importance of the role of 
women in population activities. Women constitute 50 per cent of the 
world population and their full and equal participation in these 
activities will have a tremendously beneficial impact on the well-being 
of the entire human race. We realize, however, that women today play 
a limited role in many national communities, and that if this role i$ 
to be strengthened and expanded, we need to focus on eliminating 
discrimination and removing obstacles to their education, training: 
employment and career advancement. The examples of Sri Lanka and 
Kerala (India) show that as these barriers and obstacles are remove 
and women brought into the mainstream of national life, there is 4 
distinct improvement in the content and pace of development and in 
the quality of life of the entire community. 

What have all these UN FPA-supported women-related projects aC 
complished? They have helped to broaden the options available to 
women in carrying out their reproductive and productive roles; they 
have promoted their increasing involvement in decision-making at 
levels; and they have assisted women, both as individuals and groups: 


to build up effective contacts and networks within and across nation 
boundaries. (15 July 1980) 


On the matter of the family as an institution . . . 


* The World Population Plan of Action sees the family as the corner" 
stone of society. A better understanding and elaboration of the family 
as an institution, its dynamics and its relationship to fertility, W! 
be required. . . . (5 January 1983) 

e i s H 
* ned, Lac ien impinges on the family at many points. It is the 
life to thei x er who are frustrated in their desire to give a decent 

eir children and it is the child who does not get an educatio? 
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if there is pressure on family resources. It is the older children of the 
family who seek employment in vain, if the unemployment rate goes 
as high as 30 per cent or more. It is the whole family that does not 
get basic medical care and other hygienic services where poverty is 
accentuated by population increase. 

In the developing countries, where population growth is more rapid, 
changes are occurring in the size and structure of the families that 
demand our attention when we view the family as an institution and 
an agent of cultural change. Current United Nations figures indicate 
that the average size of the family, as measured by the number of 
persons cohabiting in a single household, is slightly above four per- 
sons throughout the world—three in the developed and five in the de- 


veloping countries. f . 
Urbanization and increasing income are causing more single par- 
he urban areas of Latin Ameri- 


ents to form their own households. In t 
ouseholds is now headed by 


ca and the Caribbean one out of five h : k QD 
a woman .... Declining mortality has made it possible for families 


to raise most children to maturity, thus providing longer periods of 
emotional nurturing and personal growth. Universal progress m edu- 
cation and greater diversity in employment opportunities opens differ- 
ent perspectives in the commitment towards the preservation of the 


family. , 
Increasing life expectancy has increased the numbers of the ae Y 
and raises again the role of the family in the care of the aged. ne 
for the young and the adolescent, the family and the home are es 
the best sources of stability and guidance for the habits and attitudes 
of a lifetime ahead. 
i These demographic and ot 
e family, but, at the same time, t à 
of the family as a primary determinant of the survival of the children 
and the fundamental agent of socializatio 1 s 
come. Noat olni programmes stress the reproductive dece 
of the family and rightly 80, in the light of the Se don 5 
veloping countries. It would be beneficial . = E E eae ts 
made to focus both on the role of women and the A “eee hes 
family as an institution, to transcend this € anta tis 
en of the World Population Plan of Action v e a bine 
asic uni jety”. This can u : 
basic unit of society”, THiS Cojal values for the de Te 
famil of the individual within Be poem io institution that affects 
sey raiat be Jacked apai side and harmonizes values and 


ili . * > S 5 s 
fertility but as an institution ow did donsonant with the dignity 


makes decisions on the size 9 ber 1983) 
and freedom of the human perso? : : (22 Novembe 
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* In many areas of the developing world, as in the developed world, 
a trend towards smaller families has become evident and, ignoring 
minor temporary fluctuations, there is no reason to expect a reversal 
of this trend in the foreseeable future. (31 October 1979) 


On the matter of family size... 


* Our concern is with the family as much as with the state, and our 
concern that families should be properly planned according to social 
and economic circumstances reflects our belief in the importance of 
the happiness of the individual. We have, therefore, taken no par- 
ticular view of family size and have instead tried to make sure that 
decisions are made freely by the parents and that every possible ap- 
proach to happier, healthier families is explored. This includes research 
into natural family planning methods as well as programmes which 
determine motivation towards family planning, such as education, 


the status of women and of course the health of both mothers and 
children. (6 September 1981) 


The values which underlie all our societies depend for their survival 
on recognition of the importance of the individual, whether as worker, 
parent or child. It is now universally accepted that family size may 
affect individual development and that there is a fundamental right 
to choose the size and Spacing of the family .. . , 

Awareness is Spreading among parents that the future depends 
on more than the number of children in the family. Parents are con- 
cerned about giving their children the very best of which they are 
capable; more and more are realizing that increasing the size of the 


family may decrease the quality of what is available for each child. 
(2 December 1982) 


ISSUES FOR THE FUTURE: 
TATUS OF WOMEN AND THE FAMILY 


In the further implementation of the World Population Plan 


of Action in the areas of fertility and the family, attention may 
be given to the following programmatic issues: 


FERTILITY, S 


&rammes affecting fertility and the 
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e The designing of family planning programmes that take into account 
cultural values and the social conditions; 


* The need, because of the global awareness and increased concern of 
developing countries with the consequences of high fertility rates, for 
access to all effective and safe methods of family planning, including 
natural family planning; and for family planning education and ef- 
fective delivery of services, particularly in the rural areas, with as 
much community and non-governmental organization involvement 
as possible in countries that have family planning programmes; 


ate family life and sex education for 
th the prevailing cultural values in each 


The requirement of adequ 
adolescents in accordance wi 


country; 
The need for social and operational research to ensure that the 
ives are taken into account in order 


perspectives of users of contracepti 
to increase the acceptability and effectiveness of family planning 


programmes; 


ources for biomedical research in 
the safety and effectiveness of ex- 
d to respond to the problems of 


The necessity for increased res 
human reproduction to improve 
isting family planning methods an: 
infertility and sub-fertility; 

The observance of internationally recognized human rights in the 
development and implementation of incentives and disincentives in 
family planning and in the implementation of family planning 
programmes; 


us of women and their full integration 


in society on an equal basis with men and attention tothe significance 
of the mean age of marriage an the delay in the beginning of 
childbearing in population policies and prog" ammes; 

The role of the family as the basic unit of society and coe pey 
socializing institution and transmitter of social norms in addition to 
its relation to fertility; and within the institution, the active involve- 
ment of men in all areas of family responsibility; 


* The more comprehensive access of all couples and um * the 
necessary education, information and services a ou pu: ation 
Policies and programmes within the demographic goals of countries, 

itati ility levels and operational 

° The setting of quantitative targets for fertili 
targets es implementing family planning programmes 1n countries 
that have such programmes: 


* The improvement of the stat 
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* The urgent need for increased resources committed to population pro- 
grammes in countries in order to respond to unmet needs especially 
in family planning services; and the role of international population 
assistance agencies, particularly the United Nations Fund for Popula- 
tion Activities, in support of national population programmes. 


Chapter III 


MORBIDITY 
AND 
MORTALITY 


INTRODUCTION 


A reduction in mortality and an increase in life expectancy of 
à population are objectives shared by all nations. Mortality rate 
is generally a good indicator of the level of socio-economic develop- 
ment of a country and of the degree of access to health care by 
its population. Differences in mortality levels between regions 
within countries and between different groups of populations con- 
stitute a basis on which to institute special health, population 
and development programmes designed to eliminate such 
differences. 

A refined measure of mortality, which is not influenced by age 
distribution, is life expectancy at birth. For the world as a whole, 
life expectancy rose from 49. ing the period 1950-1955 
to 58.9 years during the period 1980- 
in developing countries rose at a higher annual rate, j 
a wide discrepancy between developed and developing countries. 


Life expectancy at birth in the developed countries is estimated 
80-1985, whereas in the develop- 


at 73.0 years during the perio 
ing countries it is estimated at 56.6 for the same period. 

Life expectancy in the developed countries is not only longer 
than in developing countries, it does not, in fact, mu 
countries within this group- There is considerable variation, on the 
other hand, between and among developing countries and regions. 


29 
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Although average life expectancy in the oie s oye 
reached unprecedented high levels in 1980, four of t d tried 
tries expressing a view on this matter in response to e pt 
Nations Fifth Population Inquiry still considered their eve exi 
acceptable under their prevailing economic and social circ 
m the other hand, among the 77 developing countries Manu. 
ing to the Fifth Inquiry, 56 countries or about 73 per cent pe 
dered their level of life expectancy unacceptable even in - 
prevailing economic and social circumstances. By far, the ied zia 
with the largest number of countries viewing their mortality rice 
as unacceptable (31 out of 36) is Africa, followed by Asia an ^ 
Pacific, Latin America and the Caribbean, and the Middle Eas 
and Mediterranean. »" . 

In 1974, the World Population Plan of Action specified pre 

ise targets for life expectancy. The Plan called for a minimum 


and an increase in average life ex- 
pectancy to 62 years by 1985 and to 74 by the end of the century 


it is clear that these targets have not been met. 


The goal of life expectancy of at least 62 years by 1985 has fallen 
short of the target by 5 years. 


t mortality levels should aim 
by 1985 to have... an infant mortality rate of less than 120 per 
thousand live births" (paragraph 23). 

Unfortunately, while i 
virtually all regions of th 
in the Plan of Action has 
the highest mortality levels. 

In fact, the disparity i 
rates between developed an 
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the Plan of Action goal will remain unfulfilled in some 26 coun- 
tries in Africa and Asia. 
P In association with high mortality, the developing countries 
so exhibit wide mortality differentials across rural-urban resi- 
dence, socio-economic groups and the various age-sex categories. 
Recognizing this as an important problem in social equity, many 
countries have identified special target groups in their health and 
"ark sepes plans. According to the findings of the Fifth Popu- 
ation Inquiry, for instance, among the 77 countries expressing 
a view on this subject matter, 65 per cent had identified infants, 
44 per cent identified children under five years of age, 30 per cent 
identified mothers, 16 per cent identified rural population and 13 
per cent identified low income and other underprivileged groups 
as special targets for mortality reduction. 
, The key to a better understanding of the determinants of this 
high mortality and its wide differentials, which could lead to the 
formulation of policies and programmes to reduce them, is the 
pattern in the causes of death. Unfortunately, accurate data on 
this matter are generally unavailable. However, it is clear that 
a large majority of deaths in these countries i5 due to infectious, 


Parasitic and respiratory diseases: the underlying causes of which 


are generally malnutrition, unhealthy sanitary conditions and con- 
while being com- 


taminated water. The problem of malnutrition, 


mon to all ages and both sexes because of pervasive poverty, is 
d mothers. Estimates indi- 


Particularly acute among children an 
cate that about one-half of non-pregnant and nearly two-thirds 
or pregnant women in developing countries (excluding China) 
suffer from nutritional anaemia. , ! 

The problem of malnutrition among infants, children and 
mothers becomes compounded when accompanied by frequent 
childbearing and short pirth intervals. Studies have shown that 
those approaches that incorporate elements of nutrition, family 
Planning and a fostering of breastfeeding practices have helped 
by improve infant, child and matern ealth. Additionally, when 
Integrated programmes of maternal/child health and family plan- 
ning have been undertaken along with other gocio-econo c on 
eat strategies, there has been E ane ne child an: 

aternal mortality, as well as ^ ecline m e NS 
_ The World Population Plan of Action recommended p 


'€ interventions designed to reduce mortality an 
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should be integrated within a comprehensive i ini ia 
strategy and supplemented by a wide range of mutu y ia P ton 
ing social policy measures. The various interventions : Be 
far include: immunization schemes, nutritional effor S, E 
spacing and other maternal and child health activities, pee 
mental health programmes, disease prevention and ep 
gies, advocacy of healthier lifestyles and increased availa ed 
of curative medical technology and general social and econo. 
nt. 

a that the health sector alone cannot solve all ks 
problems of morbidity and mortality. Progress in this area ej 
for well co-ordinated, better-managed and locally-adap E 
programmes. Experience has also shown that active sone aed 
tion of the community and the realization by individuals s 
premature death and ill health can be overcome have led to 

ter programme success. 

The n of the developing countries to uideri 
specific activities to reduce mortality and morbidity as ae : 
by the responses to the Fifth Population Inquiry helps to i aa 
tify strategies and appropriate health technologies to solve the s 
problems. In this regard, an integrated multisectoral health pa : 
approach with the full participation of the community and t 
family needs to be further strengthened. "M" 

While the health problems and determinants of mortality in 
the developed countries are different from those of |a ee AR 
countries, there is a growing consensus that many of the mos 
serious health problems in the developed countries could perhaps 
be reduced by changes in personal health practices and lifestyles. 


One of the most crucial elements in the success of activities 


aimed at improving health and reducing mortality, par ticularly 
infant and child i 


years of a 
per cent—are not literate, it is extremely important to foster mass 
education programmes for women and girls. z 
Improvement of health is an important activity in developing 
countries. While health expenditures as a percentage of centr 
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o ; 
ARS ie en vary between 0.7 per cent and 8.1 per 
sane ko is e that approximately $75 billion annually is 
Ker Ms a poa lic sector and by private individuals on health 
toii] m oping countries. Additionally, external assistance 
terae dia ae water supply, sanitation and nutrition is es- 
maiiesatia out $1.1 billion. While this amount appears to be 
a ae A it is generally agreed that there is an urgent need 
Vini aii T e pattern of health expenditure and to devote a larg- 
be cin vn budgets to the health sector. Since the health 
ae oa o developing countries at the present time are charac- 
ait ore by infectious, parasitic and respiratory disease, a 
owards supporting activities related to primary health care 


and simple health technologies and a shift away from sophisti- 


c 2 
ated, hospital-based health care are considered important. 


Nue assistance to programmes relating to mortality and 
iy chen ects its particular institutional perspective on mortal- 
im : des basically as regards its mutual relations ips with pat- 
lamcn fertility. Thus, much of UNFPA support for family 
colicin service delivery, as well as support communication and 
fermi Ing is integrated into maternal and child health care 
ne = ammes, which often also include components of nutrition, 
fect con and health education. Facilitating this integrated 
* li recipients of training in family planning delivery are 
nurse/midwives or traditional pirth attendants. 


EXCERPTS FROM STATEMENTS 


O ; 
n the matter of mortality  - 
* A large number of developing countries still suffer from widespread 
infectious and parasitic diseases, poor health and malnutrition which 
ane in high rates of infant mortality and lower life expectancy. 
hese conditions have adversely affected the productivity of the work- 


ing population. (28 August 1979) 


9 
Apart from avoiding countless 


oe of human life, lowering in 
n birth rates. Low rates of maternal mortality are an equally essen- 


tial basic aim of population and development programmes. In both 
Cases, spacing childbirth has a beneficial effect, allowing children the 


nal tragedies and the needless 


perso 
tality has a long-term effect 
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care they need in early life and permitting mothers to recover fully 
from the effects of pregnancy and birth. (20 September 1982) 


* There is, of course, a clear and substantial link between malnutrition, 
childhood disease and infant and child mortality. Nutrition 
programmes can go some way towards increasing the resistance of 
children to disease, but here again studies show that the mother's 
level of education and her contribution to family income may have 
a crucial effect on the nutritional status of her children. 

For the health and well-being of the entire community, public health 
measures such as clean water and sanitation are, of course, essential. 
When these are combined with improved access to medical care, in- 
fant and child mortality rates decline rapidly. Maternal mortality 
rates also improve under these conditions. We should not underesti- 


° There are well-established links between patterns of health and popu- 
lation growth. In most of the countries for which there are reliable 


least likely to know about the imp 


are twice as likely to die in infancy as the children of literate mothers: 
The Chances of survival of a child born within two years of an older 
sibling are far worse than those born after an interval of four years 


ortance of nutrition and hygiene: 
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or more. Child-spacing by the use of contraceptives or other means 
is a vital part of infant and maternal health programmes. 

In those countries which have registered the most rapid declines 
in infant mortality, their success has been accompanied by a drastic 
reduction in parasitic and infectious diseases, by improvements in 
maternal and infant resistance to disease through adequate diet and 
by the introduction of child-spacing through modern family planning 
methods. (26 September 1983) 


On the matter of health . . . 


* The most important single element in bringing down mortality is ac- 
cess to health care. The poor, and especially the rural poor, have less 
access to health services and are more susceptible to disease than the 
better-off or urban residents. Lasting improvement in mortality rates 
demands a structure for the prevention and cure of disease which 
reaches every section of society, and particularly the rural areas where 
the vast majority of the developing world's people live. 

Over the long run, the cost of health networks is one of the most 
effective investments a country can make. (26 September 1983) 


The cost of health networks, including population services, initially 
appears high, because it entails setting up training systems, with the 
physical and personnel inputs which this demands, and extensive su- 
pervision once training is complete. But investment in human 
resources has definite advantages, both because the resources are 
largely found within national borders and because it is a double 
investment—first, in improving the quality of the services supplied, 
and secondly, in broadening the range of skills available among the 
population as a whole. (31 May 1983) 


i limited resources and 
In the present and likely future atmosphere of 
hard uim developing countries’ governments and those who work 
with them have a responsibility to make the most effective use of the 
resources available. Better health and lower mortality have a high 
claim to consideration as development priorities, both for themselves 
and for their beneficial effects on many other aspects of development. 
Not least among these is population growth. (26 September 1983) 
i s is, over the long run, one of the most 
oo m deer . in ae returns are found over the long term 
"ve acountry ^ a = A xd 
ae | hat | eie not seek gne the steady 
i i ing, that we S : 
ls ur agro ae health service is part of the process of build- 
wilding of an etec t. (31 May 1983) 


ing the nation’s capacity for developmen 
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ISSUES FOR THE FUTURE: 
MORBIDITY AND MORTALITY 


In the further implementation of the World Population Plan 
of Action in the areas of mortality, morbidity and health policy, 
attention may be given to the following programmatic issues: 


* The setting of more realistic targets for lowering infant and ep 
nal mortality and increasing life expectancy rates in view of the € ex 
of many developing countries to attain the targets set by the Wo 
Population Plan of Action; 


* The sustained and vigorous efforts by governments to reduce Th 
tality levels and differentials in countries and to improve the hea e 
of all sectors of the population through policies and diu ees 
designed to encourage individuals and families to assume grea z 
responsibility for their health; improvement of management and c j 
ordination of the work of all health-related agencies and increased in 
volvement of the community and non-governmental organizations un 
the planning, implementation and evaluation of health programmes; 


* The reduction of maternal morbidity and mortality through improved 
perinatal care and nutritional programmes for mothers and an 


creased role for family planning as a basic health measure in all mater- 
nal and child health programmes; 


e The importance of breast-feeding and its effects on increasing birth 
intervals and its nutritional benefits to infants; 


programmes to reduce prematuri 

ve consumption of tobacco, alcoho. 

r information on the effects of these 

substances on the health of individuals; 

* The relationship between the le 
vival and health of children 
programmes for women and 


Chapter IV 


POPULATION 
DISTRIBUTION, INTERNAL 
AND INTERNATIONAL MIGRATION 


INTRODUCTION 


emerged as an important concern 
ince the 1974 World Population 
ons for this concern, but the crit- 
lation growth, slow economic 


_ Population distribution has 
in many developing countries $ 
Conference. There are many reas 
ical ones are the high rates of popu 
growth rates, wide interregional disparities in income and levels 
of living, differences in the degree of exploitation of natural 
resources and adverse effects on the environment. Because of 
these factors, the spatial distribution of population in a number 
of developing countries is generating forces which conflict with 
optimal patterns of development and the equitable distribution 
of the benefits of such development. Though regional planning 


is an important discipline in itself, the full integration of popula- 
tion distribution policies with regional planning has yet to take 
esponding to the United Nations Fifth 


place. Of the 109 countries r | 
Population Inquiry, 77 countries desired changes 1n their popu- 
lation distribution, of which 64 were developing countries. 

]d population lived in urban areas; 


In 1950, 29 per cent of the wor! i 
the corresponding figures for the developed and developing coun- 


tries were 53 per cent and 17 per cent. By 1980, 41 per cent of 
the world population lived in urban areas, and the correspond- 
ing figures for the developed and developing countries were 71 
per cent and 31 per cent. These percentages. however, conceal 
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some important structural changes that have occurred aiie 
period. In 1950, urban dwellers constituted 444 wo rescued 
veloped countries compared to only 287 million in the ved 
ing countries, whereas by 1980, over 1 billion persons een dents 
dwellers in the developing countries compared to slig ee n 
800 million in the developed countries. This shift in pora int 
tions of urban population was naturally the result of ia lope d 
urban growth rates of population in the developing and wr ln 
countries. Since 1950, average annual urban growth rates " P han 
lation have remained much higher in the developing countr wii 
in the developed countries. In addition, the disparities be — 
the growth rates have widened over time even though the “on 
al average growth rates have declined. The average annu 


: : jod 
ban growth rate in the developing countries during the per 
1950-1960 was slightly 


rate for the developed annü 
it was nearly three times that and by the year 2000, the ; 


areas, the percentag 
44 per cent. 


ida 
These trends in urbanization by themselves provide forme” 
ble challe i 


tion compounded by th 


d 
1 : o 

i i ; According to the United Nations F as 
lation Inquiry, 55 S0vernments (of which 47 are devel 
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country governments) perceive the rate of growth of the largest 
metropolitan areas in their countries to be too high and 47 govern- 
ments desired to decrease in-migration to such areas. 
Population distribution policies can be successful if one under- 
stands the basic factors underlying such autonomous movements 
of population and then develop appropriate measures to modify 
these trends. In developing such policies, it is essential to com- 
pare the private costs and benefits against the social costs and 
benefits. In many countries, natural increase accounts for more 
than one-half of urban growth, the rest being accounted for by 
in-migration, especially from rural areas. A number of factors lie 
behind the rural migration in the developing countries, the prin- 
cipal cause being the rate of population growth itself. Land is the 
principal source of livelihood in the rural areas, and it has become 
Scarce, resulting in smaller plots of ownership and the growth 
of landless agricultural labourers. Most rural migrants from the 
lowest income groups often fail to secure productive employment 
in the urban areas, but they still find that they are better off than 
before by remaining a part of the informal labour sector in the 
urban areas. Rural areas lack not only sufficient means for income- 
producing avenues but also many public services such as educa- 
tional and health facilities. . E . 
The success of population distribution policies, therefore, will 
depend on the extent of its integration with the over-all develop- 
ment policy and especially with the strategy of rural development. 
If rural development programmes are designed to increase the 
welfare of the masses of rural people, it will ultimately succeed 
in encouraging the population p — ds rural areas and stem 
the to metropoll + : 
LL oa ante of population towards the isa 
centres can be curbed only if alternative urban centres are ES 
loped. It is important to devise uio oed pet aad 
cial attract persons to 1 vns. 
indie anii development ee oci to be devised 
to in sparsely popula : — 
Pees Pace endl uni the questions on kre ee 
bution are concerned with three important mens ) " | esie 
and volume of international migration; (2) protection 


i tions. 
right iørants and (3) refugee ques mE l 
"The oat important changes in the migration flows be 
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tween countries. Several European countries which had promot- 
ed immigration of workers to offset their labour shortages virtu- 
ally stopped the inflow of migrant workers. On the other hand, 
migration to oil-rich Middle Eastern countries rose substantial- 
ly during the period. Also, during the same period, the tradition- 
al immigration countries such as Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand, altered their immigration policies to achieve a better 
balance between their labour requirements and economic condi- 
tions. As regards permanent settlers, with the exception of the 
United States, the intake of migrants has been reduced in all the 
main immigration countries since 1975 and the tendency is either 
towards stabilization or decline in the total numbers. Most of the 
permanent migrants originate in developing countries and the 
movement has become a “north-south” movement. . 
Labour migration, on the other hand, constitutes the major 
component of international migration since the Second World 
War. In Europe, nearly three-fourths of the 6.6 million foreign 
workers in 1973 came from outside the European Economic Com- 
munity. Since 1973-1974, there have been extreme reductions in 
certain traditional flows of workers and in a few European coun- 
tries some repatriation of foreign workers has taken place. 
The Middle East is another area where the pattern of interna- 
tional migration has drastically changed. During the 1950s and 
1960s, long-term or permanent inter-Arab migration was 
dominant. Since the beginning of the 1970s, however, in-migration 
of temporary workers from outside of the Arab region has as- 
sumed great importance. Expatriate workers constitute nearly 
a third of the total work force in the eight major oil-exporting 
countries of the region. 
However, the tightening of the opportunities open for migra 
tion and the lack of employment opportunities in developing coun- 
tries has resulted in an unprecedented rise in undocumented 
migration. The Intergovernmental Committee for Migration es- 
timates that there are between four and five million undocumented 
migrants in North America. For Latin America, estimates vary 
from two to three million, in Europe, perhaps a million and a half. 
In the Middle East, there may be between 350,000 and 500,000. 
Africa and Asia may have between them more than one million 
undocumented migrants. Thus, it is a problem faced by every con 
tinent, and is not confined to developed countries alone. 
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The total numbers involved in international migration, both 
documented and undocumented, form a significant proportion of 
the work force in a number of recipient countries and this has 
become an area of active policy concern. Illegal migration will 
probably form a greater proportion of future international migra- 
tion flows as more restrictions are placed on intercountry migra- 


tion. Therefore, it is important to consider illegal movements as 


a type of labour migration and to agree on an international code 
ions of individu- 


of conduct with respect to the rights and obligati: 
als and countries and incorporate measures to protect the human 
rights of migrants. 

A third aspect of international migration is the movement of 
refugees across national borders. Since the First World War, more 
than half of all international migration has been accounted for 
by refugee movements. At the beginning of 1981, the number of 
refugees was estimated at nearly 14 million; in Africa alone, refu- 
gees probably number 6 million. Refugee movements in recent 
times have often been the result of political changes and often 
involve large numbers of ethnically and culturally homogeneous 
groups. They are often illiterate and unskilled rural people who 
lack the means of starting their own economic life in a new set- 
ting. International assistance can only be of a temporary nature 
and unless recipient countries develop programmes to integrate 
them into their own economies, they are bound to remain on the 
periphery. -— B 

Finally, the success of population distribution policies depends 
on the ability to integrate them with other population and de- 
velopment policies and programmes, as envisaged in the Rome 
Declaration on the Urban Future. For this purpose, the Rome 
Declaration has specifically pointed out three elements: 


l. the formulation of comprehensive national population 


policies; 
2. policies for balanced de 
3. policies for the improvement of urban areas. 
i ici i tional and sub- 
National population policies should specify na an 
national cal ON population growth rates, levels of fertility and 
mortality rates and on rural-urban distribution of population. Poli- 


cies for balanced development should aim to develop a balanced 


velopment, and 
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pattern of urban settlements, i.e., small, intermediate and large 
cities, reduction of disparities between rural and urban areas and 
provision of access to all social services in rural areas. Finally, 
policies for the improvement of urban areas should develop spe- 
cial programmes for the vulnerable groups of the urban sector 
and provide access to urban social services for these groups. 

As part of continuing efforts to increase awareness of the causes 
and consequences of population phenomena, and to facilitate the 
exchange of experience in dealing with these issues, in 1980 
UNFPA sponsored the International Conference on Population 
and the Urban Future in Rome, Italy. The Conference was at- 
tended by mayors, administrators, and planners from 41 cities 
whose populations are projected to be 5 million or more by the 
year 2000, as well as by national planners from the 31 countries 
where those cities are located. . 

Also in the field of population distribution and migration, 
UNFPA has funded a number of studies, as for instance those 
being undertaken in Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philippines and 
Thailand under the auspices of the Association of South East 
Asian Nations. This policy-oriented research is concerned with 
rural development and population distribution. Pakistan has 
received UNFPA support to investigate migration, urbanization 
and development in that country, while Senegal is utilizing the 
results of UNFPA-supported research on labour force migration 
in its development planning activities. 


EXCERPTS FROM STATEMENTS 


On the matter of migration. . . 


* Measures to influence and direct migratory movements and to im- 
prove population distribution to conform with economic opportuni- 
ties should be supported. This is an area of great concern to many 
countries but little attention has been given so far to develop effec- 
tive policies and programmes that take into account local conditions 
and motivations for such population movements. (18 June 1979) 


* The spatial distribution of population is becoming a matter of increas- 
ing concern to many countries. Such phenomena as rural over- 
population in relation to the available agricultural land, urban sprawls. 
open unemployment in the cities and underemployment in the 
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countryside are manifestations of unbalanced population distribution 
and unfulfilled expectations. There are equally problematical issues 
in internationallabour migration and the plight of the refugees. How, 
therefore, can the underlying causes of these problems which are root- 
ed in the economic and social structures of society, be remedied? And 
how can countries initiate action towards a more balanced redistri- 
bution of population within their national boundaries? (28 August 
1979) 


In the past few years, more and more countries have indicated a spe- 
cial interest in the field of population distribution. . . . They are in- 
creasingly concerned with the redistribution of population in a planned 
manner, particularly from congested urban areas to rural areas for 
more balanced spatial distribution of human resources. . . . Although 
international migration has benefitted a number of countries, espe- 
cially in South Asia, by providing valuable foreign exchange in the 
form of foreign remittances, it should be remembered that most of 
this migration is of a temporary nature. Migration of this kind raises 
a number of issues which need international agreements and solutions. 
At the same time, it is essential to protect the human rights of such 
immigrants. When such migrants return to their homeland, they may 
face problems of resettlement. In the next decades, these problems 
will undoubtedly become very important. (19 May 1980) 


There is a further concern in Africa about the problems of the spatial 
distribution of population on this continent. The problems of refu- 
gees and the question of how to deal with them are issues of popula- 
tion distribution which encompass rural-urban migration, unbalanced 
distribution of population in relation to available resources, unem- 
ployment, underemployment and excessive growth of urban —— 
While this is not particularly serious, it is best at this time to loo 
at their consequences for the future. (6 July 1981) 

Our agenda for the future may include, as appropriate . . - — 
on the social and economic consequences of rural-to-urban m ion 
and the implications for the older population of such migration. ... 
(27 July 1982) 

Countries which wish to develo, 


should be assisted in order to ena 
population distribution. (31 October 


p policies on voluntary migration 

ble them to bring about a balanced 

1979) 

Taken altogether, the vast and largely iene E people 

across national borders amount to one of the most imp g 
decade. Unfortunate recent cases, 


in the population scene in the last e A S 
A d by labour-shor ag 
where workers were "om 
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of expansion, only to be rejected abruptly when foreign p 
no longer needed, warn of an international problem in them oe 
The time has come, not only for systematic research into the volum 

and the nature of migration, voluntary and involuntary, but for an 
form of international agreement which will protect both the weirs 
al and economic integrity of sovereign states and the human rights 
of individual migrants and their families. (21 March 1983) 


The influx of immigrants, short- and long-term, legal and illegal, rad 
ates particular problems for industrialized countries. Most aa 
migrants come from the developing world, and while there is z 
increasing flow to the oil-producing developing countries, most go | i 
the industrialized. Some go for settlement, but a growing number in 
tend to stay for a short time, until they have saved or sent pem 
enough to return. These workers tend not to become part of the y : 
cial fabric of their host country and sometimes their position and tha 
of the host country become unduly difficult as a result. " 

A significant minority of immigrants have no proper documen A 
Many of them make a valuable contribution to the economic life 
their host country, but remain in a twilight zone out of the ee 
censuses and registration, and consequently of policy-makers. Soci 
programmes cannot include them, and their contribution to the tag 
base remains unrealized. Nevertheless, they have rights and respon 
sibilities. Equally, host country governments have responsibilities as 
well as rights regarding those within their borders, whether legally 
or illegally. Sending countries too have international obligations an 
a say in the future of their nationals. (6 October 1983) 


Little effective research has yet been done into the effects of this y? 
of migration either on the sending or on the receiving countries. 


the flow of people and money increases, better understanding will be- 
come essential. (20 September 1982) 


Another type of migration which has become an international issue 
is the problem of refugees from various countries. Large-scale migra 
tion of population for political reasons is becoming commonplace in 
the world today, and there is an increasing need for mechanisms to 
take care of their problems. Man 
flee are unable to handle them. 
international popul 
sistance of many in 
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portance to discuss these issues and to arrive 
at an international convention protecting the rights of individuals 
while safeguarding the interests of governments and establishing the 
responsibilities of both host and sending countries. (6 October 1983) 
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On the matter of urbanization... 
* hi greatest impact of population growth between now and 2000 will 
e reflected in the growth of urbanization, created not only by the 
natural increase in urban population but largely contributed to by 
massive migrations of population to these areas in search of employ- 
ment. The projected rates of growth of cities indicate that some are 
likely to reach proportions which are totally unfamiliar to town plan- 
ners. There is not only an explosion of population in these areas but 
at the same time they are also experiencing an implosion. The city 
centres are unable to handle such large numbers of people and urban 
facilities are on the verge of collapse in some of these urban areas. 
In fact, the problems created by the failure of the transportation sys- 
tems, the cost of housing and higher wage costs are leading to a relo- 
cation of offices and firms away from such city centres, which will 
in turn only increase the difficulties already faced by such areas. (15 
January 1980) 

x The limited opportunity for employment and for earning one's living 
m the poor rural areas has resulted in massive movements of popula- 
tion to large metropolitan areas and urban centres in these countries. 
Such movements are stimulated by the fact that most of the invest- 
ments being undertaken in these countries are largely confined to such 
urban areas and, therefore, are fuelled by expectations of securing 
employment and income. . . . 

In the past, in a number of instances, 
the handmaiden of industrialization, an 
reap the benefits of economies of scale. But, at present, urbanization 
in many developing countries is a movement by itself, unaccompa- 
nied by industrialization and is already resulting in the proliferation 
of slums and shanty towns and in diseconomies rather than econo- 
mies of scale. This has led to a major increase in anti-social activities 
and to making our cities insecure, both for life and property. (13 May 


1980) 


The growth of urbanization in t 
as much the lack of rural develop 


urbanization was considered 
d this enabled industries to 


he less developed countries reflects 
ment as the growth of industry and 


employment in the urban sector. Thus, the problems of urban future 
and metropolitan growth in the less developed countries cannot be 
divorced from the issues of total development of the country. (19 May 
1980) 

* In most countries, cities enjoy 
ners have been able to fas 
programmes within national constrai 


some measure of autonomy and plan- 
hion and implement policies and 
nts and within over-all national 
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planning. Demographic factors continuously affect and shape the na- 
ture and characteristics of cities. But planners have no control over 
the growth, size and distribution of population between rural and ur- 
ban areas within their own countries. Therefore, an appreciation of 
the demographic process in operation within cities and of its relation- 
ship with regional and national population trends will help to under- 
stand some of the problems that need to be faced as a result of rapid 
urbanization. . . . 

This expected growth of urban population in the less developed 
countries not only reflects the natural increase in urban population 
but also significant migrations of population in search of employment 
to these areas. The process of urbanization now taking place in the 
less developed countries partly represents a new phenomenon com- 
pared to the earlier phase of growth of cities. The movement of popu- 
lation to the cities in the less developed countries is a result of a 
“push” factor as well as a “pull” factor. The nature and composition 
of this migration has intensified such problems as the proliferation 


of slums in many cities of the less developed countries. (1 September 
1980) 


Most of the migrants to the cities are adult male labourers and the 
pressure on employment generation, therefore, is much greater. It is 
also worth noting that both the financial and social costs of generat- 
ing a unit of employment in the urban areas are often several times 
larger than the comparable costs of generating a unit of employment 
in the rural sector. (7 December 1981) 


It is widely recognized now that national policies and programmes 
especially geared to the managing of problems of crowded cities and 
which reverse the flow of population, not by compulsion but by de 
veloping “growth poles", are a necessity to deal with these problems 
of metropolitan growth. The development of underpopulated regions 
by providing social overhead facilities such as education, health, trans 
portation, housing, water, irrigation and, above all, employment Op- 
portunities to attract settlers is becoming an important policy 
instrument to divert the influx from the metropolitan centres: 
However, this policy has failed to “take off" due to the high cost of 
investment involved. (15 J anuary 1980) 


Part of the migration to cities is caused by the lack of social services 
and living opportunities in rural areas. The establishment of health. 
educational and recreational facilities in the rural areas and measures 
to reduce the disparities in income and levels of living between the 
two areas are Important ingredients of policies devised to stem the 
tide of urbanization. This ongoing process is the product of industri- 
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e and technological changes in agricul- 
e ommunication systems. But effective popu- 
lation and development policies can make this process orderly, less 
expensive and harmonious with the process of total societal develop- 
ment. These policies may even enable the reversal of some earlier 
trends in urbanization to take place by promoting the growth of 
smaller cities, the development of satellite towns to reduce popula- 
tion pressures on super cities and the development of rural areas which 
E promote some movement of population back from cities to rural 
as.... 

The problem of urbanizatio 
population redistribution. Pop 
resources and jobs seem to be a 
can play an important role in re 
couraging a policy of decentralized inve 
cal redistribution of employment opportunities, 
concentrations of population can be avoided. 

The implications of managing cities of such giant size will indeed 
be staggering when we consider the impact on demand for urban serv- 
ices and resources by such unprecedentedly large numbers of people. 
It has been estimated that during the next two decades over 600 mil- 
lion people will be added to the labour force in the less developed coun- 
tries alone, and most of these will be flocking to the cities in search 
of jobs. Urban unemployment is already a serious problem in many 
cities today, as we know, and a further increase will intensify the 


problems of poverty. 

The consequences of the in 
growth and the urban environme 
tion in recent years. Pollution an 
are closely related to concentratio 
tomobiles and congested living conditions. 
been in operation to monitor and reduce lev: 
metropolitan areas of the more developed countries, few such meas- 


ures have been initiated in the cities of the less developed countries. 
tion was stimulated by the avail- 


In the past, the process of urbaniza à 
ability of low-cost energy. However, the soaring cost of energy in re- 
cent years has made living in urban areas not only more expensive 
but has also increased the social burdens of supporting the growing 
large populations in the cities. Any national policy to optimize ener- 
£y utilization should consider the energy costs involved in alterna- 


tive urbanization policies. 
i Demographic factors appe 
uture course of urbanization. 


n is but one aspect of the problem of 
ulations tend to move to areas where 
vailable. Therefore, national policy 
ducing the growth of cities by en- 
stment, and the geographi- 
so that excessive 


terrelationships between population 
nt have received considerable atten- 
d degradation of the environment 
n of industries, high density of au- 
While some measures have 
els of pollution in the 


he crucial determinants of the 


ar to bet i 6 
increasing recogni- 


However, despite 
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tion of these factors, the integration of population issues with over- 
all development policy by taking into account their impact on urbani- 
zation is still very inadequate. There is an urgent need to incorporate 
systematically these factors into urban planning and pase 
But, such programming is hampered primarily by the inadequacy o 
relevant demographic data, especially in the less developed countries. 
It is also true that most city governments are not adequately staffed 
with the experts needed to collect, analyze and incorporate such demo- 
graphic data into the urban planning process. "N 

The Fund's own analysis of the demographic aspects of urbaniza 
tion and their implications for the urban future makes it clean ton 
these questions cannot be divorced from either regional or nation 
policies or from issues of population and development. As we know, 
cities are particularly vulnerable to the vicissitudes i of economic 
prosperity or crisis in any nation. They are the mirror image of suc 
cesses or frustrations of national development, and their problems 
represent in microcosm the larger problems of the nation itself. 
(1 September 1980) 


The projected increases in population as a whole and in urban eid 
bers in particular are not inevitable. We are learning something aboni 
the dynamics of societies in a phase of rapid growth. ... Purposefu 
interventions have helped to bring down death rates. Experience 1n 
many countries shows that there may be equally effective interven- 
tions to bring down birth rates and influence the rate and direction 
of population movements. . 

One such intervention is the redirection of urban growth, either 
to the countryside or to smaller cities. Our societies, though they may 
be powered by the cities, draw much of their strength from the land. 
The creation of secure and productive sources of income for rural 
populations, and the establishment of a network of services and sup- 
port systems in the rural areas, can help to relieve pressure on the 
cities, and thus reduce the risk of breakdown of economic and politi- 
cal systems. The development of smaller urban centres has in many 
cases not only stimulated rural Sector activity but simultaneously 
established alternatives for urban development. (2 December 1982) 


Research has shown tha: 


t the movement to the cities is not a once 
for-all permanent shift o 


n the part of the migrants. Depending on the 
circumstances of the Country, movements may be seasonal or depen- 
dent on age, marital Status or economic conditions. In some develop- 
ing countries, a form of "rural urbanization” 


the resident populati 
that of the semi-ur 
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There is a discernible movement towards development of the medi- 
um city, which in the view of some planners and economists can stimu- 
late development of both urban and rural areas. While large enough 
to create the vital interactions which make urban centres the power- 
houses of development, the medium city does not draw off skilled and 
educated people from the rural areas for permanent settlement, but 
rather supplies them with the inputs which will help the development 
of agriculture and rural-based industry. (21 March 1983) 


It is true that the problems of rapid urbanization have also generat- 
ed a number of political issues, but these are often specific to each 
country, and therefore are best discussed in national forums. There 
is further an urgency to anticipate and design measures to cope with 
the emerging urban problems of the year 2000. Otherwise the sheer 
magnitude of these problems is likely to overwhelm us all, leading 
to inaction and the eventual breakdown of cities themselves. If we 
judiciously use our faculties of foresight and take steps to begin deal- 
ing with these problems, it may still be possible to steer the cities 
on a course of harmonious development. (1 September 1980) 


The Rome Declaration, adopted by the International Conference on 
P opulation and the Urban Future by consensus, emphasizes the close 
interrelationship between metropolitan planning and management on 
the one hand and national planning on the other. In order to meet 
the twin objectives of “managed population growth and planned ur- 
banization”’, the Declaration calls for the formulation of comprehen- 
sive national population policies by all countries by 1985, policies for 
balanced rural-urban development, and policies for improvement of 


urban areas. (3 October 1980) 


ISSUES FOR THE FUTURE: 
POPULATION DISTRIBUTION, INTERNAL 
AND INTERNATIONAL MIGRATION 


In the further implementation of the World Population Plan 
of Action in the areas of population distribution and migration, 
attention may be given to the following programmatic issues: 
* The need in formulating comprehensive policies on population distri- 

bution to take these elements into account: costs and benefits to in- 
dividuals, families, communities, regions and the country as a whole; 
various forms of population mobility; beneficial and adverse conse- 
quences of spatial distribution—these considerations should aim at 
achieving broader societal goals such as improving the quality of life; 
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e The integration of a coherent urbanization policy within the over-all 
development plans of countries which should consider the current high 
levels of migration to primate cities; the development of medium-sized 
centres; effective interdependence between urban and rural areas, and 
the use of incentives rather than migration controls; 


The orientation of rural development programmes more to rural 
productivity and development goals rather than just population reten- 
tion; and increased assistance, information and community support 
for rural migrants in receiving areas, especially for the disadvantaged 
groups; 


The observance of human rights in all measures in international migra- 
tion aimed at the reduction of illegal entry, stay or employment of 
international migrants, and other regulatory and control arrange- 
ments by adherence to the guidelines set forth in the international 
conventions; 


The adherence to provisions of international instruments in the spe- 
cial case of refugees and the orientation of national programmes 
towards the prevention of the causes of the increasing refugee 
movements; 


The respect for basic human rights and fundamental freedoms of in- 
dividuals in international migration policies; the consideration of the 
well-being of migrants with the receiving country’s economic and so- 
cial needs; the equal treatment of migrants and their families with 
that enjoyed by nationals in the receiving countries; the normaliza- 
tion of the family life of migrants and the increased information and 
education of migrants concerning their rights and obligations, and 
economic opportunities; 


The formulation and implementation of comprehensive population dis- 
tribution and migration programmes integrated sectorally with de- 
velopment and population plans as the Conference on Population and 
the Urban Future has recommended by 1985; and the commitment 
of increased resources by governments in support of these 


Programmes, and the contribution that can be made by internation- 
al assistance, 


Chapter V 


POPULATION 
GROWTH 
AND STRUCTURE 


INTRODUCTION 


The total population of the world is projected to increase from 
4. billion in 1984 to 6.1 billion by the year 2000. If the present 
downward trend in fertility continues, it is projected to stabilize 
at 10.2 billion by the end of the next century. 'The annual world 
population growth rate declined from a high of 1.96 per cent dur- 
ing the period 1960-1965 to 1.67 per cent during the period 
1980-1985 and is projected to fall to 1.52 per cent by the year 2000. 

, While the global population growth rate is declining, popula- 
tion structure is undergoing some major changes brought about 
by the declines in fertility and mortality rates. During the past 
decade, the global birth rate declined by 17 per cent and for the 
developing countries the decline was 19 per cent. The countries 
Which experienced the largest declines in birth rates during this 


Period, exceeding 15 per cent, contain about two-thirds of the to- 
tal population of the developing countries. The average annual 
declined from 45.4 per 1000 


birth rate for the developing countries 
1000 during 1980-1985. 


Population during 1950-1955 to 31.2 per 1 
There has also been a dramatic decline in mortality rates. The 


average annual death rate for the world as a whole declined from 
19.7 per 1000 population during the period 1950-1955 to 10.6 per 
1000 during 1980-1985. The decline is even greater when the devel- 
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oping countries alone are considered—from 24.4 per 1000 during 
the period 1950-1955 to 11.0 per 1000 during 1980-1985. 

One of the important demographic consequences— with socio- 
economic implications—of these changes in the demographic 
parameters is the aging of population. The current estimate of 
"older" population, that is, 60 years and over, in the developed 
countries, is about 185 million or over 15.8 per cent of the total 
population. While only 6.3 per cent of the population of develop- 
ing countries is in this age group, the absolute number of older 
persons is already higher—230 million—in this group of countries. 
Between 1985 and the year 2000, the developing countries are 
expected to experience a 57 per cent increase in the number of 
older persons in their population as against only a 26 per cent 
increase in the developed countries. This rise in the absolute size 
of the older population indicates a predictable increase in the need 
for medical, housing, economic and social services for the elder- 
ly in both developed and developing regions. 

In the analysis of the interrelationships between population, 
resources, environment and development, it is important to bear 
in mind all these shifts in the global demographic profile. While 
an understanding of these interrelationships is vital for the eco- 
nomic management of global resources and for the protection of 
the environment, it should be remembered that population is cen- 
tral to these relationships: population trends not only affect these 
other factors but are also modified by them. 

At the conceptual level, integration of population with develop- 
ment must be seen as a most crucial issue in order that popula- 
tion can be treated as endogenously related to other variables in 
development planning. This will help to pave the way for the im- 
plementation of policies and programmes which can influence not 
ing population growth antes Parameters Me 
various segments of the e. Y n: pn 

n. For instance, programmes 


to raise standards of nutrition and s ET ; v 
: edu con 
tribute to the welfare of c dren. cation will inevitably 


The integration of populati : . 
! : pulation wit : al 
in dealing with anot with development is also cruci 


her problem arisin i th 

: ] g from population grow 
vie “ance in population structure, namely, the large increase 
= ie Enn ers of youth who will be entering the labour force. 
rojections of the International Labour Organisation of the 
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annual average growth rate of the labour force indicate that, while 
in the developed countries this figure is projected to decline from 
1.28 per cent during the period 1970-1975 to 0.58 per cent by 
1990-1995, in the case of developing countries it is projected to 
increase from 1.97 per cent to 2.23 per cent during the same 
period. As a consequence, the total labour force is projected to 
rise from 1.1 billion in 1975 to 1.9 billion by the year 2000. While 
the net addition to the labour force in the developed countries 
will be 100 million during the same period, from 500 million to 


600 million, the net addition to labour force in the developing coun- 
tries by the year 2000 will exceed the present total labour force 
of the developed. The question of how these countries will gener- 
ate enough employment to absorb this net addition to the labour 


force demands great attention. " 
A direct consequence of the lack of employment opportunities 


in the developing countries is the growth in the number of poor 
persons, those who lack adequate nutrition and other minimum 
essentials. If the present economic trends persist, it is estimat- 
ed that the numbers of persons living in absolute poverty may 
rise from about 600 million in the mid-1970s to over 800 million 


by the end of this decade. 


In assessing the interrelationships between population, 


resources and the environment, it is important to differentiate 
the effects on the environment resulting from over-exploitation 
of natural resources arising from the pressure of population 
growth in the developing countries, and from high levels of 2: 
capita consumption in the developed countries. Population growt 

and increase in per capita income continuously generate increas- 
ing demand for a variety of goods and services. This increasing 
demand for cereals, fishery products, forestry prs miner- 
als, water and energy has, in many cases, resulted in the over- 
exploitation of natural resources and consequent deforestation, 
Soil erosion, losses in agricultural productivity and a general de- 


terioration of the environment. 
The relationship between land an 


ages between food and employment, plays 
quality of life and of the environment. A study by the Food and 


i ies indicates that 
Agriculture Organization of 90 developing countries In 
46 per cent of is population lived in countries where arable land 
per capita was already the lowest. This r 


d population, through the link- 
a critical role in the 


aises serious questions 
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about the ability to raise future food output through an expan- 
sion of cultivated areas. At the same time, due to environmental 
degradation, the quality of arable land is rapidly deteriorating 
through such processes as desertification, deforestation, salini- 
zation and waterlogging. If the present trends in desertification 
continue unchecked, an amount of land twice as large as the cur- 
rent desert area of 792 million hectares could be converted into 
desert by the year 2000. 

A primary concern of the interrelationships is “carrying capac- 
ity", that is, how many people can be supported by the global 
ecological system, and at what level. Carrying capacity is a dy- 
namic concept, the parameters of which change as discoveries are 
made, new technologies are developed and are put into practice, 
and as techniques of resource management are improved. 
However, many new discoveries, technologies and techniques can- 
not be made operational without first incurring substantial in- 
vestments in research and development. 

The relationship between food and population in the develop- 
ing countries is emerging as a crisis of monumental proportions 
affecting their development programmes. If past trends in food 
and population growth rates continue, FAO estimates that the 
net import requirements of cereals would rise from 52.5 million 
metric tons during the period 1978-1979 to 165 million metric tons 
in the year 2000. A joint FAO/UNFPA study of potential land 
supporting capacity found that all regions except southwest Asia 
could meet the food needs of their populations in the year 2000, 
assuming intermediate levels of inputs, improved varieties of 
crops and unrestricted movement of potential surpluses within 
each region. However, when food movements are assumed only 
within and not between countries, it was found that with low lev- 
els of inputs 65 developing countries would have between them 
in the year 2000 a population of 441 million in excess of their abil- 
ity to provide food from their domestic supply. Of this “excess” 
population, 55 per cent would be in Africa. The imbalance between 
food and population growth implies continuing widespread mal- 
nourishment, poverty, high mortality rates and shortened 
lifespans. 

The solutions to the issues raised by the interrelationships be- 
tween population, resources, environment and development lie 
in prudent management. These interrelations are products of the 
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interactions between demand and supply factors. Demand is the 
combined effect of population growth and changes in its struc- 
ture and per capita income growth. The supply factors are deter- 
mined by land and its quality, availability of natural resources, 
the state of technology and potential future discoveries. A last- 
ing solution to these problems will therefore look at both sides 
of the equation and pay equal attention to measures to curb the 
growth of demand, and to ways to economize in the use of 
resources through careful management. 

UNFPA has financed action programmes as well as training 
and research activities concerning population growth and struc- 
ture and their implications for the environment and development. 
Such assistance spans the various categories of UN FPA as- 
sistance. For instance, many of the family planning programmes 
to which UNFPA has provided support have been undertaken 
by countries with a view to modifying population growth trends. 
Population education programmes often include components 
designed to sensitize audiences to the impact of population growth 
on development, natural resources and the environment. On the 
global level, UNFPA has assisted activities related to population 
aging through, for example, support for the 1982 United Nations 
World Assembly on Aging, and for Opera Pia International, a 
non-governmental organization active in promoting the consider- 
ation of aging as a component of national population and develop- 


ment planning. 

Research supported by UNFPA related to the interrelation- 
ships of population growth, environment and development in- 
cludes the joint UNFPA/Food and Agriculture Organization 
Study of Land Resources for Populations of the enr as well 
às research undertaken by the International poiius e 


tion on the i i of population trends, 1 
id ire eae. ag d on the interrelationships of 


Socio-economic development, an 

population, labour i poverty. In addition, UN FPA sA con- 
tinued to provide support to the United Nations Popu! ES 
Division to carry out research such as that on the role of popula- 
tion factors in socio-economic progress in developing countries, 
and on the relationships between development and fertility decline 


In those countries. 
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EXCERPTS FROM STATEMENTS 


On the matter of population structure... 


* With the decline in fertility in an increasing number of developing 
countries, population structures will rapidly change. The problems 
of an aging population will have to be faced. This will be a topic of 
growing concern to many developing countries in the coming decade. 


Programmes have to be designed to meet this challenge. (18 June 
1979) 


* In developing countries, the large proportion of those under fifteen 
years old in the total population has profound implications for govern- 
ments and institutions initiating and implementing policies on fertil- 
ity trends, employment, industrialization, education and housing and 
the resources which need to be mobilized to meet this change. In de- 
veloped countries and, increasingly, developing countries alike, the 
growing numbers of those people beyond sixty-five years of age are 
also beginning to make their influence felt on policy needs. This in- 
crease in the proportion of the aged will require shifts in resources 
to welfare systems tailored to the needs of this population group and 


will have evident effects on the residential and labour-force mobility. 
(28 August 1979) 


The growth of population in the Third World, still reflecting largely 
the success of efforts at lowering mortality rates, has altered not only 
the magnitude of the population problem but also the shape and 
character of these problems. Most of the population in the Third 
World is now constituted by children and young people. Nearly 40 
per cent of the total population of the Third World is now below the 
age of 30. At the prevailing birth rates, nearly 125 million children 


are born every year. The particular age structure of the population 


obviously has important implications for development strategies. The 
growth in numbers of children will raise the demand for a variety of 
goods and services, such as infant food, maternal and child health 
care, and school facilities. As these children grow older, they will enter 
the labour force, thus raising the level of resources required for creat- 
ing additional jobs. As they get married, the demand for housing; 
transportation and a host of other services will also rise. 

The high proportion of persons below the age of 15 in these Third 
World countries will lead to a swelling of the labour force in the next 
two decades, and it is estimated that new entrants seeking employ- 
ment will exceed 600 million. (13 May 1980) 
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LJ H " 
bun eat in the number of the aged of the world's population both 
al es gs Im developing countries points to the need for nation- 
apated will institutional responses to a problem which was not an- 
Pu unt the early seventies. It is important to realize that while 
od aa omia of the total population over 65 years of age may be 
as representing only 5.6 per cent of the world population in 1975 
orecast to be 6.3 per cent in the year 2000—the aggregate num- 
million ee M Eme ble. In 1975 it stood at 226 
ee aap double. The impact of thes 
lesed a e vp developed countries. It is projected that the less deve- 
ee. "t 227 million people over 65 years—60 per cent 
: This trend, combined with the increasing proportion of youth as 
Mg eninge of the total population, should be of concern to all of 
"ie o us, it is necessary to begin studying these structural changes 
oe at all levels so that appropriate policies, institutions, 
‘teal ing facilities and programmes may be developed to deal effec- 
E y with the problems caused by increased longevity and the al- 
ation of the age structure of populations. (19 May 1980) 


li P UNFPA because of the provisions of the World Population Plan 
"c Action and because of its special responsibility for keeping aware 
changes in the population structure has taken an increasing interest 


in these matters. (16 June 1980) 

produced contrasting structures of popu- 
d developed countries. While it has moved 
fa younger population in the developing 
to near-replacement levels and the 
ver 70 years are resulting in an in- 
he developed countries. (21 


° 
: opulation dynamics has 
eid in the developing an 
Pie ma in favour 0 
len V eem the decline in fertility 
e hening of the life span to over 7 
J asing proportion of older persons in t 

uly 1980) 

* If the less developed countries are feeling the strain noW, what will 
be their position in twenty OF thirty years time, when their 
Predominantly young populations are themselves parents? Popula- 
tion growth carries its own inertia. Stability follows only after a lapse 
E time. This means that action—or the lack of it— 

fect in the next generation. (8 May 1981) 


[0] " 
n the matter of the aging « 

people than ever 
mostly a ph 


LJ x H 
We live in an aging world. More before are n 
enomenon of the 


ing to old age. We think of this as 
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industrialized countries, as indeed it is. One person in ten in the in- 
dustrialized world is over 65 and in some countries the proportion 
i ice that figure. T 
li “in pa en a feature of the less developed pace 
also. ... In the world as a whole, the number of older people has near. 7 
doubled since 1950, and half of them live in the less develope 
tries. 

This is a remarkable change. Instead of human life being i aen 
in a handful of years, we are approaching the psalmist's span of = 
score years and ten, and in many parts of the world have alrea : 
reached it. The diseases which shortened the lives of our a 
and of many in our generation are on the retreat. (6 September 19 


While the progressive aging of societies is neither an unexpected, Lei 
foreseen event nor a random incident, its scale of occurrence, its ul 
plications for global and national responses, its outcome for the soc! : 
and economic institutions in societies and its long-term econ a 
for the pattern of human life are all basic issues assuming ne n 
relevance and they need to be better understood for the formulatio 
of national population policies and programmes. . . . tal 

Issues in aging refer both to humanitarian and developmen a- 
aspects. They relate either to the improvement of the personal situ 
tion of the elderly individuals, or to strengthening of the family ues 
and a renewed role for the family or a host of public and private 
programmes that would better integrate the elderly and their contri 
butions into over-all development. 


The effects of aging of population at the individual level bring into 
focus issues related to the 
services to the elderl 
regular post- 
and exposur 


tive living situations 
and activities. 


velopment process at all levels within a Society and they must be give? 
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opportunities for self-expression in a variety of roles in the commu- 


nity and the economy. 
Conditions of work, standards of living of the population, and avail- 
ability of health care are each important factors contributing to lon- 


gevity. All these factors are part and parcel of the development 


process and while development alone will not lead to an increase in 


the number of the aged in the total population, it alters the nature 
of the "aging" problem in these countries because of the structural 
changes in their economies. 

The economic status of the elderly is largely determined by their 


income, individual roles and family situation. The sources of income 
ntries include pensions, social secu- 


for the elderly of the developed cou 
rity and social insurance. Similarly, the elderly's economic role is in- 
fluenced by their health, perception of retirement, and nature and 
availability of employment. The public debate in the past decade or 
two in the developed countries on the status of the elderly has main- 
ly arisen from a concern for their economic well-being. This has led 
to the development of special provisions in the social security sys- 
tem to supplement the incomes of the elderly who were very poor and 
other policy measures to help retain the elderly within the labour force. 
The issue of economic status of the elderly in developing countries 
is modified by additional factors such as 
derdeveloped economies, the 
differential patterns of residence jn rural and urban areas and forms 
of family support. There is toral variation among the 
elderly of the developing co 
tors of the economy, provisions for goma 
exist, but there are few income sources for 
tural rsen and those belonging to the urban poor. From a wel- 
fare point of view, their needs are the greatest, but few mechanisms 


to supplement their incomes have been developed so far in these 


countries. 
A survey of social secur 


ity programmes around the world indicates 
that there exists some form of public pension or social eed in 
the organized sectors of about 75 developing countries. e there 


l i f coverage and 
Sa iati them in both the extent 0 ; 
ee iets Ub nt on such programmes, the issues 


the percentage of their GNP spe j 
that content) ther in an expansion of such programmes on a wider 
scale are similar. They include, for instance, an institutional capaci- 
ty to undertake demographic and economic projections for the future, 

the relative emphasis on the 


the estimation of functions relating to sis 01 
Public pension system vis-a-vis family support, the determination of 


the rapidity of spreading the coverage to the entire population, and 
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an adequate understanding of the nature and extent of LL d ar 
benefits to the participants in the programme. Social security Pp e 
ning has to be a far-sighted and technically sophisticated activity an : 
in this connection, there is an urgent need to catalogue existing sys 
tems, disseminate technical information, interpret available data and 
most importantly, continue research on the development of promis- 
ing strategies. . 

The nc TN implications hinge on the crucial question o; 
how an aging population will affect the rate of economic EN 2 
a country. This assumes some significance because aging can afi ec 
the level of productivity, consumption patterns, savings behaviour 
and consequently the quantum and pattern of investment. (24 Novem 
ber 1982) 


* In our experience, the countries most capable of handling population 
issues successfully have the ability, first, to perceive the issue in con- 
ceptual terms, then to programme its practical implications. And hav- 
ing developed a response, they must be capable of making epe 
available to put projects into operation. Behind each stage of t e 
process lies the necessity for political will, the desire to effect an 
adapt to change. ] 

These capabilities are needed in regard to the aging as in other 
aspects of development. Some countries are already looking forward 
to a time when there will be considerably more older people than there 
are now, and in a greater proportion to the whole population, and these 
countries are making their Preparations now to care for their aging 
population. Typically, they will have a social structure which recog- 
nizes the value of the older person and permits senior citizens to make 

ommunity. They have an economic structure 

Which caters to the needs and the abilities of older people, either 

through extended family networks or, as in the case of industrial coun- 

tries, through social security, living and working facilities for older 
people, and so on. 

These countries bear the responsibilit 
lation, either by financial 
tion of concerned 


y for helping their aging popu- 
or technical assistance. It is part of the func- 
international agencies to point out that 
er necessary and to help transform perceptions 
into effective action. 


Another group of countries has the conceptual capability and pos- 
sibly even the resources but is reluc 
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A third group of countries badly needs assistance of all kinds in 
evolving and acting upon policies for the future. Our task here is to 
channel to them whatever assistance may be necessary, and to try 
to ensure that assistance is available when, where and in the kinds 


and quantities it is needed. . . . (6 September 1981) 


The role of concerned international agencies is, therefore, not confined 
to aid-giving in the traditional sense, but rather to act as concerned 
collaborators between the governments and peoples of those coun- 
tries needing assistance and those who can give it, and as transmit- 
ters of ideas and as arousers of concern. In common with nearly all 
voluntary funds of the United Nations, UNFPA finds itself con- 
Strained today, by the consequences of global inflation, exchange rate 
fluctuations and general economic uncertainty. We have been asked 
to limit ourselves to the most urgent needs of the countries which 
We serve in order to use our resources to the best effect. Still, we have 
à mandate to fulfill, and with the approval of our Governing Council 
and within our means, we will continue to fulfill our responsibilities 
to the aged. Our agenda for the future may include, as appropriate: 
1. basic data collection. Continuing the work already done in the 
collection, analysis and projection of data on the aged in T 
technical assistance programme in regard to censuses, sample 
surveys and methodology and projection te m — 
2. research. Continuing research on the implications of à oF ie 
changing age structure for labour supply and for soci p a e^ 
ices; research on the social and economic uae apre o esi 
to-urban migration and the implications for the older a. 
tion of such migration; research on measures to ae a 
contributions of the elderly to socio-economic developme 


intercountry research on pipes med and their im- 
icati ic and social developmen”. °°” 
plications for econom FPA will continue its support com- 


3. support communication. Lee I 
musicens activities in countries and institutions with adre 
emphasis on the problems of aging and may : ome ce 
tion of research findings and training metho d ec 
tion on legislative policies as well as other gove 
and information. i - . 

4. ite ana adt concerned institutions. enn m ia 
port for international and national a are 
the needs of the elderly in the areas of family i ier eei 
Spiritual work. Our collaboration with ee nee 
concern not only with the scientific aspec 


its humanistic dimensions. - > 
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5. policy consultations. Continuing the Fund's collaborative efforts 
for purposes of policy information to countries and institutions 
with centres for the study of the elderly... . 


To shape a more satisfying future we have to acknowledge the in- 
terdependence and creativity of all people, both young and old. We 
have come to the present because of the labour and sacrifice of those 
who gave their best in their youthful and middle years. It is our 
reciprocal obligation to the aged to make each of their remaining years 
more meaningful and more fulfilling. (27 July 1982) 


On the matter of environment, resources, population .. . 


* Irreparable damage is being done to natural resources and the en- 
vironmental balance in the struggle to survive. The result of this 18 
internal and international tension as social, economic and political 
stresses increase, (3 May 1981) 


* From Malthus to the Club of Rome, the notion of numbers of people 
has been linked to food or resources. The lessons of these studies are 
to make us conscious of the interrelationship between people and 
resources. Today, we look upon our goal as one of ensuring that there 
are adequate resources for our numbers so that the quality of life im- 


proves and the individual is assured the opportunity to develop his 
potential fully. (26 April 1979) 


population programmes with the pos 
responsible for the lack of appreciation O 
sources and environment. This, while lead- 
ing to an over-emphasis on the implications of alternative develop- 


natural environment int 
deterioration in the deve 
affluence, 


The pressure of Population and 
the developi 
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ure lands, accelerated felling of trees to meet 


the overgrazing of past 
fuel requirements, the phenomenon of over-urbanization, the faster 
are all factors 


depletion of non-renewable resources, among others, 
which have relevance for the future development of the developing 
countries. These factors will lead to a deterioration in natural soil con- 
ditions which will reduce future output from the land, to the emer- 
gence of semi-arid zones or deserts and to a deterioration of urban 
living conditions as a result of the inability to provide for housing, 
education and health facilities to keep pace with urbanization. Solu- 
tions to these problems can be foun 
programmes with development strategies 
ble to integrate an optimal resource-use patt 
the environment. 

nbridled growth of its popula- 


_ Society must be made aware that u 
tion puts severe strains on the use of material and natural resources, 


the supplies of which are not unlimited over time. While the formula- 
tion of the “limits to growth" thesis may not have mathematical pre- 
cision, it contains valid propositions which cannot be ignored in any 
future development strategy of the world economy. (19 June 1979) 


ern with the quality of 


We are tending globally towards a more holistic view of development 
a its emphasis on relating envir al factors to programmes. 

opulation growth and developmen c 
mand for resources but also generate e tal changes which 
will have repercussions on the future car 


At the gl -— ly necessary 
global level, it is not on yn : : 
resources required to feed, clothe and shelter a 8 owing population 


but also the type of technology which will make this possible without 
worsening the environment. Tt is, indeed, proper to ask at this point 


how far population and development plans are consisten € a 
prudent use of resources, and do not bring about the degradation o 


our environment. (28 August 1979) o 
ahead, broader conceptualizations and 


As we lo 
ok towards the years Ge are : 

better integration of factors are needed in dini ee wc 
Fio. The recent energy crises that ae ace e 

evelopi i e called our atten i imit 
of pei iier Spe ive deforestation In many de- 
veloping countries that has € 3 

epus ase in the pro y : 
food ey -— " eie pm Te capacity of our eee 
fee ihe omadini uanede n tarima Bis goo asideration 
ices within and among countries now Eia modam 


of our familiar life-styles- Planning the future of cou 
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only relate at this stage development factors with population but must 
equally accentuate the relationships of these two factors with the use 
of resources, the environment and the values that should govern the 
life-styles of the citizens. . 
Development in its broadest integration demands the conscious- 
ness of limits to enable individuals to act without degrading them- 
selves and their environment and so prevent further individual or 
national growth. This ethic of restraint is linked to a respect for the 
value of all life, especially human life, its authentic fulfillment and 
the true meaning of happiness. Material goods alone, however neces- 
sary, cannot achieve this, nor can they be sought unless people them- 
selves adopt attitudes which enable them to restrain excessive desires 
that ultimately lead to environmental degradation. (29 August 1979) 


* A question relating to population-resource balance which we cannot 
overlook is whether the carrying capacity of the earth will suffice to 
meet the needs of a greatly increased world population at a hoped- 
for higher economic standard. While carrying capacity is not fixed 
but can bea dynamic variable, such improvement can take place only 
by adopting appropriate development strategies, including technol- 
ogy, and by sound management of resources. In the long rum 


oo are not given but determined by human activity. (21 July 


* In the developed world, where each person born will consume 20 to 


40 times more in his or her lifetime than a person born in a develop 
Ing country, the drive to fulfill cont 


tions will have a major impact on the environment, on the possibilities 


the needs of people, and that by definition, it is as much a problem 
oe the use of resources as it is of regulating births. (12 July 


* There seems to bea multiplier effect in tensions produced by the 
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aling with the problems in the develop- 
he key factors contributing to this sit- 
ral resources, the deterioration of the 
d population growth. These three fac- 
cal problem areas for the world in 
lation growth the most important 


. From our experience in de 
ing countries, it appears that t 
uation are the depletion of natu 
environment we live in, and rapi 
tors are likely to be the most criti 
the decades ahead with rapid popu 
of these three. 

Population growth continuously generates an increasing demand 
for a variety of goods and services. Most of these goods, such as food 
grains, fishery products, wood, minerals, water and energy are the 
results of the exploitation of natural resources. For instance, a level- 
ling off of global grain output and total fish catch in recent years with 
population steadily rising has already upset the population-food 


balance. 

A change in the supply situation of a natural resource can have 
far-reaching consequences for the global economy as illustrated by 
the effects of a rise in the price a basic source of ener- 
gy. It has led to an over-all rise in prices and has intensified the search 
for, and research in, alternative sources o 
ed the restructuring of productive processes, i 
energy technologies to low-energy technologies with consequent 
changes in location of industries, employment, income distribution 
and in patterns of consumption. 

, Because of the search for alternati 
tions in the industrial world are cons 
energy and are willing to take the attendant ! 
These risks possibly include levels of radiation, 
with the dumping of nuclear waste. It will ne : 
monitoring of the levels of permissible radiation, and even contingency 
plans for the swift movements of populations In the event of an un- 
dispen nuclear hazard. -— 

e pressure of population resu ingi k Á : 
al P ine a Ea e» deforestation, soil erosion, losses T agricul- 
tural productivity, deterioration O the environment om [capo 
movements of population from rural to urban areni. ; osten rr 
developing countries are increasingly da a m heran 
sions of a more uncontrollable nature in (20 December ) 
* The consequences of the interrelationships between a expe gu. 

and the urban environment have received considera e 3 = n n 
recent years. Pollution and deg" adation p^ ficis aeter ed 
related to concentration of industrie hi a ects Es bon li 
and congested living conditions. While s ee propel 


Operation to monitor and reduce! 


olutions, some na- 
idering greater use of nuclear 
dant risks to the environment. 


re intensive use of natur- 


concerne 
the future. 
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i been 
areas of the more developed countries, few such oe S 
initiated in the cities of the less developed countries. ( ep 
1980) 


The question of integration is particularly important when pone 
sider the interrelationship of population, natural Demi cen 
environment. All planning, all our thoughts and dreams i ce vil 
ture, are based on the assumption that development pim icine 
not irrevocably upset the balance of the ecosystem whic esc d 
us. In order to justify this assumption, positive steps are nee 
tect the environment. .. . 

B oe damage becomes a real possibility unless ways em 
found to meet the needs of growing populations for water, foo -— 
and building materials. We are working towards a better nant d 
ing of the effects not only of population growth, but of indus un of 
agricultural development, and of the eventual costs and m 1982) 
taking steps against environmental damage. (20 September 


The International Development Strategy for the Third Soe : ^ 
tions Development Decade, adopted by the General Assembly i iudi 
cember 1980, as well as other reviews, studies and strategies, ái 
: - . identified population, along with resources and environmen Site 
three vitally important areas of concern to mankind in the rem 
ing years of this century and beyond. (29 September 1982) 


On the matter of poverty, employment and population . - - 


ill 

* How the increase in global population in the 1980s and bey ami 

affect the global future and the whole range of international rela sic 

Ships can be assessed only by understanding that most of this cen 

would take place in the areas which have already experienced the ‘ons 
est increases in population between 1950 and 1980, the poorest reg! 


. se 
of the world. A likely consequence of this will be a further increa 
in the numbers of the poo 


and a further widening o 

The existence of pover 
new, but what populatio 
and will continue to do i 


Sin e de- 
; education or employment opportunities 1n th 
veloping countries, 
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that the “world i Vi ven thou; 
A population problem" has b h h 

s been solved, even t g. 
fer tility rates have begun to decline. (21 July 1980) 


At 
present, the poor are more susceptible to disease and have less 


eee to um services. Rural populations are at greater risk than 

Population ents. One of the most important passages in the World 

v o ma Plan of Action recognizes these inequalities and it is a goal 

that in un to reduce them. It should be clearly stated once again... 

eniin e quest for better health, lower mortality, slower popula- 

P a owth and over-all development, a vital element is equal access 
e benefits of development. (31 May 1983) 


O ‘ P " 
ne of the factors in the increase 1n the number of the poor is the 


growth of the number of unemployed and underemployed. . . . The 
ries is limited and there is 


availability of arable land in many count 

i red landlessness. This has resulted in a growing landless agricul- 
1981) abour surplus and unemployment in the rural areas. (27 October 
vinum has a direct bearing on population growth rates, since 
tof en find it difficult to enter the work force and men are unable 
^ ind dignity in their work and security for the future. Employment 
poii i also affect the distribution of population throughout 
rene It is also directly related to the structures of society since 
igh technology and capital intensive development, often supported 


by foreign investments, do not generate the needed number of jobs 
nt appears to increase as meas- 


t 
© meet the demand. And unemployme 
tringent. (10 May 1979) 


u: EM 
res against inflation become more S 
ted to increase from 4.3 bil- 


icis the total world population is expec 
on in 1980 to 6.2 billion by 2000, the total labour force is projected 
during the same period. 


to increase from 1.8 billion to 2.6 billion 
owth rate of labour force indicate 


Fein projections of annual gr adt a 2 
o while in the more developed countries, it 1s projected to decline 
Se 1.28 per cent during 1970-1975 to 0.58 per cent by 1990-1995, 
1 p case of developing countries, to increase from 

-97 per cent to 2.23 per cent during the S 


it is projected 
ame period. As à conse- 
ence, the total labour force in the developing countries will increase 
ios 1.1 billion in 1975 to 1.9 billion by the year 2000, whereas the 

ange will only be from 0.5 pillion to 0.6 billion 11 the case of the 


developed countries. Thus the net addition itse 
1975 and 2000 wou 


i ; 
ro crees countries between 2000 
labour force of the developed countries 1n the 


December 1981) 
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In fact, if the people in the developing countries are to better their 
living conditions, the number of jobs to be created will have to ex- 
ceed the additions to the labour force to take into account the back- 
log of the unemployed and underemployed. These facts will require 
a rethinking of the modes of employment creation and in promoting 
appropriate technology. (15 J anuary 1980) 


The extent of the deterioration in levels of living in the Third World 
countries will, therefore, depend not only on levels of production of 
cereals, fish and other sources of protein but also on the opportuni- 
ties to obtain employment. ... The high proportion of persons below 
the age of 15 in these countries will lead to a swelling of the labour 
force in the next two decades, and it is estimated that new entrants 
seeking employment in developing countries will exceed 600 million. 
The countries of the Third World presently lack both the resources 
and the knowledge of the strategies which could deal with this emerg- 
ing employment crunch. (13 May 1980) 


Within a given socio-economic framework, the demographic configu- 
rations largely determine the supply of labour. The stage and pace 
of development, on the other hand, determine the demand for labour 
and show how a Society utilizes its manpower. Any imbalance between 
population growth and the pace of development translates itself into 
a disequilibrium between the supply of and demand for labour. In a 
developing economy, it is reflected in the differences in the labour 
force participation rates of the various segments of population, the 
direction and extent of internal and external migration, and in the 
proportions of unemployed and underemployed in the labour force. 
In a highly developed economy, the imbalance between the supplY 
of and demand for labour is corrected partly by controlling the volume 
of immigrant labour and by substituting machines for labour in vari- 
ous production activities. 


The unprecedented growth in the labour force during the past thirty 
years in the developi i 
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brought out by the surveys of labour force and unemployment. In 
the densely populated regions of Asia, the numbers of landless labour- 
ers who form the most vulnerable group in the rural sector have also 
been growing at an alarming rate. One wonders how these countries 
will be able to generate enough employment not only for the current- 
ly unemployed but also for the numbers that will be added to their 
labour force between now and the year 2000. . . . 

The problems, the needs, and the consequences of a growing ur- 
ban labour force are quite different from those of rural labour force. 
_.. Both the financial and social costs of generating a unit of employ- 
ment in the urban areas are often several times larger than the com- 
parable costs of generating a unit of employment in the rural sector. 

The interrelationship between labour and demography of a coun- 
try also affects the status of women in the society and the success 
of its programmes to liberate women from their traditional roles. An 
improvement in the status of women, by providing employment op- 
portunities for them outside of traditional sectors, is considered im- 
portant also for a decline in fertility rates. There are wide variations 
in the female participation rates not only between the various regions 
of the world but even between different income groups within a coun- 
try itself. When the labour force participation rate and unemployment 
are already high among the male labour force, it may prove even more 
difficult to create a large-scale employment programme for dime 
It is needless to say that a failure to generate female employme 
for improving their status will adversely affect not only the fertility 
level but also the welfare of women and children. ... n 

A global view of labour and demography would be incomplete 
without mention of international migration. Historically, a 
has been a minor part of the mechanism by which imbalances in a 
labour market were corrected, but its importance 1S nen E 
munications improve. Migr ation of labour from pep ay et 
Century was important to the development of the ag dien ne 
recently, Western Europe has depended on mie curd 
ing countries to meet part of its labour requirements. te bm 
turn of the oil-rich to draw on hough apt icona 
tiny fraction of the total population, t NR rece 
ings are important to several dev 
ers of labour. Policies aime 
on will be fruitful only if they are u™ 

erspective. . . . ] : —-— 
; Tleughmde are of limited use, they still eater ume m 
Into the workings of economic and demographic i the success of 
ent policy stimuli and initial assumptions. » > oF 
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employment and development programmes, we should first know of 
the magnitudes of the different variables at different time periods; 
secondly, we should perceive the objectives to be attained at the end 
of the time-frame; and thirdly, we should adopt strategies and poli- 
cies and act on them. (7 December 1981) 


On the matter of food and population . . . 


* The growth of world population and its regional distribution between 
1930 and 1975 has already brought about a major transformation in 
the world food economy. While world grain output nearly doubled be- 
tween 1950 and 1975, per capita grain production increased by only 
one-third during the same period. Regions which were net exporters 
of grain during the 1930s have become net importers of grain in the 
1970s, partly reflecting those changes. Food has become such an im- 
portant item in the world that its possession is considered important 
as an instrument of foreign policy. Given the constraints imposed by 
a paucity of investible resources for increasing the growth of gr em 
production in a number of countries, this role of food is likely to gain 
even more importance by the year 2000. (15 January 1980) 


In a number of developing countries, there has already been a marked 
deterioration in the balance between food output and the size of popu- 
lation. . . . Most of the countries of Africa have population growth 
rates exceeding 3 per cent per annum and they are also experiencing 
the most severe imbalance between food output and population. Es- 
timates of the Food and Agriculture Organization indicate that per 
capita food output in Africa declined at an annual rate of 1.3 per cent 
during the period 1970-1977. It appears that there has been no im- 
provement in these conditions since then. The severity of these con- 
ditions can be fully gauged only if we also realize that most countries 
of Africa have the lowest per capita incomes among the countries of 
the Third World. 

The emergence of these imbalances cannot be blamed on an increase 
in fertility rates but, on the contrary, it has been brought about mainly 
by a greater decline in mortality rates compared to declines in fertili- 
ty rates. However, the situation is not confined to countries in Afri- 
ca alone, and similar imbalances between availability of food and the 
size of population are emerging elsewhere in the Third World. In the 
1980s, the growth of the Third World population may lead to further 
deterioration in these conditions. (13 May 1980) 


*...the information exists t 
for a growing globe. This h 


o show us how to produce enough food 
as been shown in practice over the last 
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three decades as food production, except in cases of war or natural 
disaster, has kept pace with population growth. In theory, this process 
could go on—if the effects on the natural environment could be cor- 
rectly forecast and disruption minimized. The environment, as we are 
rapidly discovering, has limits to its resilience, but if our technical 
ability continues to improve we may mitigate many of the worst ef- 
fects of our demands upon it, and turn others into positive assets. 


(3 May 1981) 
The first question confronting us is carrying capacity. How will we 
Taking the world as a whole, 


provide for the population of the future? saw 
this may seem possible, but how is the geographical distribution of 
food production to be made to follow the geographical distribution 
of population? Will the inputs and technology available to the develop- 
ing countries be sufficient for them to meet their food requirements? 
Can agriculture in developing countries become as productive as it 
is in the developed countries? We already have the technology to 
achieve this, but can the changes be made without adverse environ- 
mental effects? 2. 

On the posi hand, if feeding the world’s population 1s to depend 
on international transfer of food, how is a foolproof — " bo 
veloped? What mechanisms and agreements will be es rà ees 
Political considerations do not enter the transaction: p 


ISSUES FOR THE FUTURE: 
POPULATION GROWTH AND STRUCTURE 
d Population Plan 
d structure, atten- 
atic issues: 


In the further implementation of the Worl 
9! Action in the area of population growth an 
tion may be given to the following prog" amm 


i tio 
* The concern with the age distribution of p p 
the needs of the children and the youth an o inte plane E 
ic programmes for their welfare with the de 
Toph lation par- 

ture of the popula i 

oe the over-all development 
and health services and the 
the economic 


° The implications of the changing 38° E 
ticularly that of the aging and its ie 

of the countries in the provision of soci t older people in 

Consideration of the active contribution o 

and social life of their communities: 
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* The constant awareness of the interrelationship between population, 
resources, environment and development and the rational use of 


resources for a balanced growth as population increases in order to 
prevent environmental degradation. 


Chapter VI 


PROMOTION OF 
KNOWLEDGE AND 
IMPLEMENTATION OF 
POLICIES AND PROGRAMMES 


INTRODUCTION 
gn eaten policies and programmes can be more effective if 
lin d are firmly grounded in demographic and related statistics 
" take into account the basic relationships between population 
i ariables and other socio-economic factors: In fact, demograph- 
€ statistics constitute the basic data on which the whole edifice 
" Socio-economic planning is erected. The size of the population, 
e age structure, fertility and mortality rates, and the rate of 
he basic information 


&rowth of population constitute some of t 
he sectoral allocation of resources and 


their growth rates. The World Population Plan of Action point- 

tatistics: (1) the population cen- 
em, and (3) sample surveys, in 
n all these areas, signifi- 
d since the 1974 


- (2) the civil registration syst 
e ticular the World Fertility Survey. I 
ant achievements can be cited as having occurre 


orld Population Conference. . 
- During the period 1975-1984, the World Population and Hous- 
ing Census Decade, 192 countries and territories, comprising 
about 95 per cent of the world’s population, have completed or 
Plan to complete a census of their population. Two notable 
achievements in population censuses since the adoption of the 
Plan of Action were the completion of national censuses cover- 
8 virtually the entire d continent and the 1982 popula- 
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tion census of China. During the period 1975-1982, 34 countries 
in Africa had completed their censuses—in many their first com- 
prehensive population censuses—and another 13 countries plan 
to complete censuses by the end of 1984. The African and China 
censuses received substantial financial and technical support from 
UNFPA and other United Nations agencies and organizations. 

A national civil registration system provides, on a continuing 
basis, such information as data on births, deaths, and marriages, 
and can serve as a vital component of the monitoring of trends 
in fertility and mortality and the impact of family planning 
programmes on them. Due to various factors such as low levels 
of literacy, and the lack of ready access to registration centres, 
civil registration system coverage is far from satisfactory in many 
developing countries. To overcome these difficulties, a number 
of countries, such as India, have instituted sample registration 
surveys. 

The World Fertility Survey was established in 1972 with the 
objective of assisting countries in acquiring scientific informa 
tion on fertility and its regulation, including levels and differen" 
tials; in strengthening the ability of the countries to carry out 
fertility surveys; and for ensuring internationally comparable fer- 
tility data. Some 42 developing countries and 20 developed coun- 
tries participated in this programme. As a result, a wealth of data 
has been collected for undertaking extensive research in the fields 


of fertility, family planning, and infant mortality at the nation 
and international levels. 


Another area of population statistics vital for developing popu 


lation policies is migration statistics. At present, migration statis- 
tics suffer from a lack of uniformity in concepts, definitions an 


classifications. The United N ations system has been striving tO 
correct these deficiencies and to develop uniform data and report 
ing systems. 


The collection and accumulation of demographic statistics by 
itself would be of limited use unless they formed a basis for 
S to improve understanding of the causal rela- 
-e-ween population and other variables and thus ai 
in developin 


& appropriate policie d . The Worl 
Population Plan of p S and programmes 


of Action has pointed out areas for high prior 
ty research Particularly relevant to the formulation, evaluation 
and implementation of the population policies consistent with full 
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res : 
of Pn = rights. Broadly, they cover various aspects 
"aperi n E population with development, the family cycle 
Fertility. th o development, determinants of levels and trends in 
tality e e status of women, aspects of child and infant mor- 
ami a m and international migration, population modelling 
eat ation, and the interrelationships between population, 
eimi environment, and development. The progress of 
heaters in those areas since the 1974 World Population Confer- 
Mi: imas m While significant gains have been achieved in the 
bi. toai ing of factors affecting fertility and its determinants 
udis arge extent, in the understanding of the relationships 
tion v mortality and health care, research in the areas of migra- 
iin a or of women, and the family cycle have only just be- 
ede MR the lack of firm research findings on the different 
Yüten ot the relationship between population and other develop- 
tion oo is one of the major obstacles to complete integra- 
wa with development planning. 
tation reference to the establishment of national research insti- 
55 s, according to the United Nations Fifth Population Inquiry, 
tis cent of those developing which responded by 
fi 1983 reported that they ha h institution which 
vided information on various as population and de- 


iu. 

he collection of basic population data, the development of ana- 
ation of population policies and 
ility of an adequate supply 
ries have become 


onnel. A number of 


countries 
d a researc 
pects of 


I " 
iia research and the implement 
of einai n presuppose the avar 
acutel ned manpower. The developing 
instit y aware of the shortage of tr 
ind utions have thus been established to reli 
not es eloping countries with international assistance. The most 
int able of these are the United N ations-sponsored regional and 
erregional demographic training and research institutions. 


rends in demographic parameters are influenced by human 
family relationships. 


aks 

indie towards childbearing, marriag? and 

in erefore, it has been realized that people's better understand- 

A 8 of the impact of population on socio-economic well-being is 

mee for the success of population policies and 

EN ammes. Thus, population information, education and com- 
nication have assumed great importance as integral parts of 


Population programmes. 
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Population information and education programmes include the 
introduction of population issues in school curricula and the use 
of mass media and community workers to spread population in- 
formation. A large volume of literature on action programmes 
in those areas has been produced under the auspices of national 
and international organizations. 

The ultimate objective of the collection of basic data, research 
and analysis and the training of manpower in the population field 
is the complete integration of population with development plan- 
ning. It is believed that such integration will not only have a 
beneficial impact on population trends, but will also result in an 
increase in the general welfare of the population. 

A basic aim of UNFPA assistance is to enable countries to be- 
come self-reliant in the integration of their population policies and 
Programmes with the development planning process. Training, 


as well as country-specific research, are thus important elements 
of programmes in 


Total assistance to 
to $223.9 million, i 
and research centres, 


Population information, education and 
ng about 12 per cent of the total UNF- 
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[^ Lg iini population education; the introduction of popu- 
bial e - m and education into such settings as the indus- 
autumn place and training programmes for agricultural 
media f E ue and communication support through various 
Thro or ae aa or census activities. 
tries indi a variety of modalities, UNFPA has assisted coun- 
the consid developing regions in their efforts to institutionalize 
sting eration of population factors in the development plan- 
e o This assistance includes support for the establish- 
ef planni population units’, most often within national ministries 
alam "nd or health, and other assistance to enhance the utili- 
dave o population data in the formulation of population and 
dt opment policies and program g the evaluation 
population policies and programmes. 


mes, includin, 


EXCERPTS FROM STATEMENTS 


On the matter of countries achieving self-reliance . . - 
e 
» has always been the objective of the UNFPA in the field of inter- 
Pug co-operation to promote countries’ self-reliance. UNFPA be- 
rev in international partnership with governments for the 
is ainment of development and population goals. This is one of the 
E ruens why it is so important that UP 5 f the relation 
in E population and development r ople in their homes and 
e communities in which they live. Their participation in the 
Process of reaching these goals is esse? 
enterprise. 

Undoubtedly, social communication will play a vital role in this 
Strategy, and this will continue to be a challenge to all those who are 
now preparing themselves to work in the field of communications. 

To get the message throug: medium to all citizens of the 
pie. try, that population consciousness is as important for the in- 
dividual as it is for the viability of the economy, is a continuing task 


in the years ahead. (18 August 1981) 
es are becoming more and more self- 


A : s 

B 2 the national level, countr! : ; 

eliant in policy formulation, ing and the implementation of 

Population programmes In national capacity to 

undertak, ; : it will be necessary to give 
e me ac : 

various prog to the training of local 


increased a Sor i ntries 
ttention in developing coU PE Eae 
Staff and facili i f population units in the minis- 
ting up 9 pop’ 
acilitate the see r d development. (31 October 1981) 


tri i 
ties concerned with population 2? 
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lems 
* We know that most of the resources needed tö are ES D 
of development already exist within countries; an qms 
have been mobilized in population as in other fields o pend. a 
In the current atmosphere of financial constraint an T 
it becomes all the more important that national Sinne rw bii uie 
their fullest extent. It is part of the task of —— sa mis 
organizations and individuals to advise, encourage an quA iip 
help wherever possible, at all levels and in IL iiri 
forts of governments and international groups. Itis in C ame 
we shall be able to render the greatest possible service ey d 
ment and to humanity, which is the reason for developme 
greatest resource. (6 September 1981) 


A uc- 
During the past twelve years of the F und's operations, iei deed 
ceeded in promoting awareness of population problems an edem 
ing the commitment of developing countries to T scii 
programmes as vital components of economic and social deve une the 
The most tangible result of this awareness and Sese ai imple 
present conceptual and operational capability of countries us e» 
ment and execute population programmes within their econo » 
velopment plans. Moreover, these programmes have Sip 
implemented with increasing allocations of national resources 


s s elf- 
cord with the view that countries must increasingly become S 
reliant. (2 October 1981) 


On the matter of basic data collection and analysis . . - 


, ifice 
Population data constitutes the basic input on which the whole cy be 
of the planning Structure is erected. Even at the simplest level, 


: : ant 
size of the population and the rates of growth constitute mp 
elements for determining the targets of growth of different se 
of the economy. 


Just as workin 


ent assumptions regarding the lik 
demographic variables. (19 June 1 


-.. there is a continuous need to Strengthen the data base a8 = 
as the various types of governmental and community machinery e 
planning, promoting and co-ordinating population activities with tic- 
velopment policies and programmes in developing countries, par " 
ularly at the local level. To what extent can we encourage gover 


979) 


9 : 
What is needed now are te 
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ments t " x 
1975) o focus and act on this aspect of population work? (28 August 


C . 
EEN ea progress was made during the 1970s to improve the qual- 
polieyan 3 magnitude of demographic data required for planning and 
dake iii ing in developing countries. However, reliable population 
onem dme seriously lacking in many countries. Continuing atten- 
Penh u ave to be paid to meet this need through improved census 
aua = ae pom vital statistics registration and developing 
ber 1979) ys and other statistical data collection systems. (31 Octo- 
m past, the integration of population with development planning 
Mn aw hampered by a paucity of detailed data on a number of demo- 
ec c variables. Since the Bucharest World Population Conference, 
erts nited Nations, population institutions and countries have now 
sin available more reliable population data for development plan- 
Row model building and policy formulation. The experiences of the 
DRM i aes countries in population programming and implementation 
ino ide valuable insights in the execution of any development 
gramme. (13 June 1983) 


Ed ced with a proper scientific 5567 
pap eir relationships with other SON 
can e i statistics, that action-orlen 

e developed, sustained and strengt 


ment of demographic trends 
economic phenomena, based 
ted population programmes 
hened. (29 September 1982) 


mati chniques of processing population infor- 

ation and merging it with data in other areas to produce a rounded 

Picture of the development process. (20 September 1982) 

The new information technologies have been applied directly to 

a thering and analyzing population data, so that more is now known 

ti an ever before about the size, structure and movement of popula- 
ions. This information has been ust to seek the causes of popula- 


Mion growth and movement and to forecast its effects; this in turn 
as helped to shape govern y. (3 May 1981) 


ment policy- 
Tremendous advances have been made in thi 
lati hods of analysis, demographic 
ada phenomena in general. The eno 
F erstanding of human fertility through t 
ertility Survey, is a case in point. 
t Thanks to the painstaking work of demographers m all parts of 
he world, we are now able to identify and understand the many 
dimensions of population issues related to growth, fertility, mortality, 
migration, distribution an 


e accumulation of data, 
d understanding popu- 
rmous progress achieved in our 
he findings of the World 


d composition. 
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Developments in methodology have been equally important in col- 
lecting demographic data, in making estimates with limited informa- 
tion, in undertaking projections, and such tools as regression analysis 
and model life tables. . 

Substantial progress has also been made on theory. The various 
attempts to synthesize demographic with social and economic 
variables and the continuing refinements of the theory of demographic 
transition are indications of the increasing comprehensiveness of the 
discipline. : 

The emergence of demography as a scientific basis for policy deci- 
sions was made possible by the extensive research undertaken dur- 
ing the past few decades... . : 

The ability to collect, store and process information for analysis 
has, of course, been enhanced by recent advances in modern elec- 
tronics. Not only is the aggregate store of information vastly increas- 
ed but also the ability to compare and analyze, creating new categories 
Which can themselves be compared and analyzed. Possibilities and 
connections hitherto unthought of or thought impossible are reveal- 
Ing themselves every day. . 

As we look forward, we realize that the society of the twenty-first 
century will be characterized by a flood of data on every aspect 0 
life—an information society. Our ability to collect, store and process 
information has grown exponentially, far more rapidly than the capact 

is and interpretation, The wise use of the enormous an 
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We can already build into demographic analyses the effect of so- 


cial and economic variables such as health status or income levels on 
d compare the data from a dozen 


a population. We can analyze an 

different sectors at many different levels of social organization, and 
reach conclusions which have profound importance for communities 
and countries. 

, In the future it seems entirely possibl 
is desired, to build in other more complex, 

ables such as biological and environmental interactions. Population 
numbers are assuming new relevance as concern increases for the ef- 
fect of population growth on the environment and the resource base. 

It would obviously be impossible for a single discipline to study 
and provide answers to all the complex issues related to human wel- 
fare. It is clear that the demographer of the next century will have 
to work in very close collaboration with scientists of many other dis- 
ciplines if he is to give meaning to his numbers. 

] The changing role of demography will also demand greatest atten- 
tion to maintaining scientific objectivity. We should constantly be 
on our guard against the use of science in the service of political þias 
or polemical viewpoints. In the long-term the survival of demography 
as an applied science may hinge upon the capacity of jts practition- 
ers to maintain their objectivity. 

We see in the work of demographers both points of leverage and 
points of stress. While high technology in the form of electronic 1n- 
formation systems will grea i rk, demographers of the 
twenty-first century will be expe s both vision and adapt- 
ability. In the end it will be the creativity of the human mind which 


will shape the future. (9 December 19 


e that we shall be able, if it 
less easily quantifiable vari- 


On the matter of research and training. -- 
° It is important to note the emergenc i tific research on popu- 
lation issues. . . . It is only with a prop jenti assessment of demo- 
graphic trends and their relationships with other socio-economic 
phenomena, based on accurate S istics, that action-oriented popu- 
lation programmes can be developed, sustained and strengthened. . . . 
_ While action cannot always await the findings of research, there 
is a continuous need to learn more about the dynamics of population 
change so that countries wil be in 4 better position to plan 
licies. Adequate so ulation problems 


Programmes and po lutions to popu * 
can emanate only from adequate demographic analysis and popula- 


tion studies. (29 September 1982) 
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i i ssful 
e Universities can play a significant role in tact ak ae M^ 
opulation programme. First, the universities havea oe. 
which is to collect and analyze population data to wor e sisi 
plications, possible future directions and the necessary po 7 pae k 
tions. Demographic research should form an integr ar en 
university research. The universities can also play a = iu ae 
programmes that fail do so because of inadequate institu apro 
port and lack of management skills. Building of d ane 
tructure is a time-consuming process. Universities can dt me ning 
on existing structures and suggest how they can be mo 


es. 
panded so as to undertake the management of coherent programm 
(2 October 1982) 


; sur- 
* It would be tragic indeed if, as has so often happened with eum and 
vey results, the data obtained were not utilized, studied, ev 


; ion and 
and applied in the formulation and implementation of population 
development policies. (7 July 1980) 


° Neither the collection of basic data nor 


; sary 
activities can be satisfactorily undertaken without the neces 


s n- 
trained personnel. Our aim here should be the self-reliance of cou 
tries... . (10 May 1979) 


* The success of all of these 
nel at the national and su 
vested considerable sums 
world to become self-reli 
regional and also at the 
nurse/midwives, educatio: 
others have been undert: 


any other field of population 


programmes requires well-trained a 
b-national level. And the UNFPA has ! 

in assisting the nations of the deva qo 
ant in their population activities. At ^s: 
national levels, training programmes 3 
nal planners, development specialists p 
aken, pointing to that day some time in t 
future when the developing nations will need only financial suppor 


to meet their population needs and to achieve their demographic tran- 
sition. (29 September 1982) 


Without this suppo 


rt, many national Projects would not exist, an 
the quality of othe: 


Ts would be inferior. (7 March 1983) 
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On the matter of population education 
and communication . . - 
ation stage. At one time or another, 


e Everyone is an actor on the popul 
lation decisions" —to leave 


we all make what could be called “popu 
or stay in the place where we were born, to marry or stay single, to 
have or not to have children, to give birth in a hospital or at home, 
to send our children to school or put them to work. Although they 
may be conditioned by public policy, we i 

as "population decisions”, because they are i 
public. 

Yet the results of all these private 
changes in the size and structure of a poP 
growth, of urbanization, of age distribution, 
bidity and mortality. It is the task of government to translate those 
results into public policy, and perhaps to attempt to change them. 
But because trends in population are the result of individual decisions, 
change can only be effected by changing the basis on which decisions 


are made. : 
Population education is part of the process. It has been established 
that a higher level of literacy in a society goes along with lower fer- 


tility. ... 

Beyond the mere ability to read and write, Jearners acquire through 
the education system a varie tion which may affect their 
“population decisions". They may learn about world or national popu- 
lation growth, about culture n, about health, 
nutrition and hygiene. They may learn 2 n 
tions, about sexuality, preg” irth. These various elements 


have come to be known as «population e 
Effectively, population education defines 
as being intende 


we might describe it, first, ne 
and understanding of the causes and effects of je a 
moveme it is intended to assist learner 
Fe d to help them evaluate the consequences of 
i tant part of the content of a population 
education programme comes eas of study—human sex- 


uality, social and economic change, ecology: amily and social struc- 
tures, for example. The precise mix mo given to each 
Part re tions and sens! jes. ..- 

The inch I aedi in education thus runs through many other 
forms of education, helping learners to understand the relationship 
of population to the different aspects of development and to assess 
the impact of their individual decision ety. This in itself 


decisions amount to major 
ulation—national rates of 
of infant or maternal mor- 
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is one of the goals of development—the formation of minds trained 
to think clearly about the present and the future. . . . 

The goal of population education is to equip the learner to analyze 
and make decisions about issues of population growth and movement; 
the decisions will be the learner's own. It must be a process of inves- 
tigation and analysis, using such data as are available—with, if pos- 
sible, some indication of how data can be evaluated—and with a 
critical eye on the values which lie behind assumptions about popu- 
lation. : 

This may sound like a very ambitious target—but the world in 
which our children are growing up is changing faster than at any previ- 
ous stage of its history, and particularly fast in the developing coun- 
tries in which most population growth is taking place. The challenge 
to the population educator—as to all educators now—is to help the 
young adapt to the changes taking place around them, for which tradi- 
tional values do not necessarily provide a sure guide, and to help them 
learn how they may take a hand in shaping their own destiny. 

Common to all aspects of population education is the intention to 
bring about change—and this is what perhaps marks off population 
education from the disciplines with which it is connected. Population 
education is by its origins and in practice a tool of public policy. . - - 

Since population education in the developing world began ase 
response to concern about rapid population growth, it is sometimes 
assumed that its relevance is limited to countries where growth 1s 
Perceived as a problem. But, as we have seen, population education 


is not a prescriptive programme dealing only with a limited range of 
population scenarios. It is perha 


cept first saw the light of da 
to declining growth 
ate in both developed 
ments feel a need for 


There are differences i 
approached at different sta 
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growth an o 
are ium d to development, population education programmes 
ties have prevent d tins to influencing fertility. Cultural sensibili- 
sexuality in oss direct instruction about such subjects as human 
disappearin y Asian countries, but this reluctance is gradually 
cussion. g as population becomes an acceptable topic for public dis- 
" By con " 
Size the -—" African and Latin American countries empha- 
cially in the ni i and family implications of population change, espe- 
be labelled em y stages of the programme. Projects may therefore 
to include amily life education” though their content has evolved 
or i a men dynamics and the environment, as in Mexico 
ty, e aurem : rican approaches usually emphasize cultural diversi- 
Or sex educati or development, environmental issues and family life 
oiim “‘populatia The change from a sectoral description to the general 
awareness 2e education” is largely a matter of timing. Growing 
efus. adually brings acceptance. 
education unt pansion of interest in and commitment to population 
Urther devel e expected in the future. Present programmes will be 
Service, in-s oped and refined in teacher training, including pre- 
ing me ets ar refresher training courses, use of "distance" teach- 
ent and str: and continuing monitoring and evaluation, so that con- 
* Effectiv ucture may be reinforced and modified. (7 March 1983) 
: e . 
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with the people through their national governments and local insti- 
tutions. (18 August 1981) 


e The importance of the communications media in awakening interest 
and satisfying the need for information in the population field can- 
not be over-emphasized. . . . Without a keen awareness on the part 
of the public of the importance of the population question and the 
possibility of its solution, there can be no tangible success. . . . (19 
September 1983) 


e ...even considering the documented declining fertility, it is not the 
time to relax our efforts. Information and services have to be made 
more readily available to those who desire to control their fertility. 
Our work is far from done. More than ever before, we need to make 


a greater effort to assist countries in their population programmes. 
(7 July 1980) 


On the matter of integration of population policies 
with development planning . . . 


° In the past, the solution most often proposed to deal with popula- 
tion problems was largely framed in partial terms. Thus, the pre 
eminent emphasis suggested by many on family planning activities: 
almost to the exclusion of other programmes. This, from the very be- 
ginning, was never a view shared by UNFPA. However, what many 
--. Scholars and scientists had been urging during this period, with 
subdued voices, drowned out by others, is now being heard and under- 
stood with greater clarity and a greater sense of urgency: partial s0- 
lutions do not solve problems and may, in fact, exacerbate them. What 
is needed is to seek solutions that see all of the parts in their total 
context. As this realization obtained greater currency, two trends 
seta be observed which are important to our understanding of the 
population and development interrelations: The thinking about de- 


i a age to abandon some of its familiar assumptions an 
certitudes while the conceptualizati i. di has 
broađened, ptualization of population issues 


With respect to development thinking, the 1970s saw the emer 
gence of a healthy agnosticism concerning the indirect, so-called 
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ture of societies, and the way these affect people. There is greater 
concern about matters of absolute poverty, about the values of social 
orders which are conducive to and even connive at inequality in the 
distribution of income, goods, services and opportunities, and in 
problems of high and rising rates of unemployment. 

From this has arisen a search for a development strategy which 
focusses attention on more specific areas of human need—such as 
water, health, education, sanitation—as a means of achieving a more 
abstract concept such as an improvement in the quality of life. 

_ Concomitant with this is an attempt to channel resources to par- 
ticular groups in society, those in greatest need. It focusses not only 
on the unemployed and the underemployed, but also on those most 
Poor and destitute, the so-called unemployable. 

While, by the end of the decade the issue of the nature and process- 
es of development was undergoing some fundamental rethinking, the 
Conceptualization of the field of population was showing greater matu- 
rity and sophistication. The dominant perception of population 
Programmes as being synonymous with family planning was giving 
Way to a new realization of the breadth and complexity of the issues 
and the ways in which they might be met. In addition to focussing 
largely on growth and, as a result, fertility, attention is increasingly 
being directed to matters of mortality, internal and international 
Migration and the spatial distribution of population. Furthermore, 

ere is greater sensitivity to the range of population issues and their 
Perceptions, and to the need to look beyond the global, and even the 
national, level to sub-groups within the society. From this broadened 
nb derstanding it was not difficult to conclude that just as there 1s 

3 Single definition of a population problem, there 1s similarly Ws 
ire 9r partial solution to the problems, no matter how defined. tis 
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to realize that population is a programmatic factor in the creation 
of development plans. 

In the late 1950s and 1960s, the “solution” proposed by some, and 
Iusethe word advisedly, was to limit population growth. But clearly 
that was too simple, as well as unrealistic, because of the synergistic 
relationship between the problem and the solution. 

Now we are less quick to offer or accept such solutions. What we 
seek is a process—which for want of a better term we call the linkage 
of population and development planning— which will help us to grap- 
ple intellectually, conceptually and programmatically with the issues. 

This involves among other things greater disaggregation in the 
data in order to understand the differential processes at work in a 
society. It also entails more attention to population movements and 
distribution. 

At the next level it implies the search for an understanding of the 
mutual impact of population and development processes and 
programmes. In the past, as noted earlier, the focus was on the ef- 
fects of population growth on the achievement of development goals. 
We must continue on this search but with greater sophistication, while 
we devote additional attention to the other influences which popula- 
tion can exert on development planning. ... 

From this deepened understanding, we hope that we will all be able 
to develop more sensitive and suitable population policies which are 
integrated into development policies and programmes. These policies, 
which might be called “second generation population policies" to 
differentiate them from those policies that concentrated on only one 
aspect of the subject, should be more responsive to meeting the needs 
of people in the last years of the twentieth century, as well as those 
of generations to come. ... 

The challenge facing us is to be able to relate more coherently popu- 
lation variables to the over-all development planning of countries an 
use the implications of population studies to improve the analysis 
which forms the basis of such plans. We must never underestimate 
the importance of basic material—the demographic and other 
population-related statistics without which the scientific core of the 
input to the over-all development policies of a country is missing. 

, Neither the collection of basic data nor any other field of popula- 
tion activities can be satisfactorily undertaken without the necessary 
trained personnel. Our aim here should be the self-reliance of coun 
tries so that they can undertake their own demographic research an 
statistical analysis. 

The collection of population data and the provision of trained per 
sonnel for such crucial work must, however, be complemented by both 
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the knowledge whereby such information can be incorporated into 
development planning and the focal point at which such a merging 
of information can take place. ... Such knowledge, it hardly needs 
saying, must go hand in hand with the institutions which are ulti- 
mately designed to translate the results of such research into im- 
plementable plans. 

Four related activities—the provision of adequate population data, 
the development of human resources through training programmes, 
the establishment of institutions for relating such data to the formu- 
lation and implementation of policies, and the research into the na- 
ture of the relationship between population information and 
development planning—are all vital for the integration of population 
and development policies. (10 May 1979) 


If the Fifties was the decade in which the “population problem” was 
perceived and studied by demographers, primarily as questions of 
morbidity and mortality, the Sixties the decade that brought about 
a shift in emphasis to the fertility factors in population growth, the 
Seventies the decade of growing awareness of the need to regard popu- 
ation as an important and integral factor in the entire process of de- 
velopment. than it is clear that the Eighties should be the decade in 
which population will be embodied in development policies, 
Programmes and strategies resulting in effective realization of major 
Population objectives. . . - 
- It is vitally important to assure that all t 
ents including fertility, mortality, population growth, structure and 
Spatial distribution are perceived as what they are—important vari 
^ les that act on and are acted upon by governments and by the in- 
of national community to improve the well-being and quality of life 
mankind. (18 June 1979) 


he various population ele- 


n which the whole edifice 


of the planning structure is erected. Even at the simplest level, the 


Size of the population and the rates of growth constitute important 
“ements for determining the targets of growth of different sectors 
€ economy. However, the treatment given to population in nation- 
fr and international development strategies differs quite considerably 
9m the treatment given to a number of other economic and social 
variables, While many of these variables are considered endogenous 
€ process of development, population is often treated as an exo- 
8enous factor. This is largely due to the fact that economists whose 
o inking dominates the field of development lack a coherent theory 
Population within their discipline and hence consider population 
v 9Wth as not so amenable to control as some other economic 
riables. 
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The tendency to treat population as an exogenous factor was fur- 
ther reinforced by a development strategy, adopted especially in the 
1950s and 1960s, which emphasized investment in industry to accel- 
erate development and targetted only for an aggregate growth in per 
capita income without specifying any conditions on the distribution 
of income. International development assistance programmes and the 
global development strategy also provided further support and impe- 
tus to this approach. With hindsight, one is able to point out now that 
this approach has failed to take into account a number of interrelation- 
ships among population growth, resource use, environmental deterior- 
ation and the process of development. The emphasis on investment 
in industry in the development strategy and the neglect of many other 
aspects of development, while populations have been growing, have 
not solved the problems in the developing countries. . . . 

In fact, UNFPA, from its very beginnings, never considered popu- 
lation programming as an investment for fertility control alone or as 
an end in itself but always considered it as one of the elements of the 
development strategy depending upon the special needs and circum- 
stances prevailing in a particular country. ... 

The integration of population programmes with specific aspects 
of the development strategy can lead not only to an increase in general 
welfare but can also have a beneficial impact on population trends. 

The integration of population programmes with the development 
strategy will be possible only if population is treated as a separate 
Sector just like any other sector in the planning process. It is true 
that in a number of countries financial provisions for population 
programmes are separately indicated in their development plans, but 
this is not tantamount to treating population as an endogenous sec 
tor within development planning. It is true that high rates of popula- 
tion growth may not be the most pressing problem in every country. 
In Some countries, as a matter of fact, low fertility may be a problem, 
while in other countries birth rates, though high, may be considered 
quite satisfactory, taking into account the variety and quality of 
natural resources they possess in relation to the size of their popula 
tions. But even those countries will require reliable basic population 
data for decision-making at various levels in planning for their econ- 
omies. In some countries, spatial maldistribution of the population 
may be the most important problem. All such problems of popula- 
tion dynamics can be recognized and studied only if population is 
treated as a programmable sector within planning. 

J ust as working out alternative scenarios for different assumptions 
regarding the rate of investment or targets in per capita income, it 
is possible to work out similar alternative models incorporating differ- 
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ent assumptions regarding the likely changes in fertility or other 
demographic variables. 


It is important to recognize that such assumed changes in demo- 
gr aphic variables are not merely the result of autonomous changes 
in them but are also induced by further investment in population ac- 
tivities as well as in socio-economic programmes. When this relation- 
ship is understood, it also becomes clear why expenditure incurred 
on population programmes deserves to be treated like investment in 
any other productive field. 


Fertility rates have been found to decline with declines in mortali- 
ty rates, especially infant and child mortality, with rising education- 
al levels, improvement in the social and occupational status of women 
and reduction in inequality in the distribution of income and wealth. 
These changes can be achieved only if development programmes en- 
Sure equality of access to health care facilities and education to every- 
One in the society, eliminate forms of malnutrition, and reduce social 
and economic inequality prevailing in the society. 


The implementation of a programme which takes into account the 
relationships mentioned above obviously will call for changes in the 
Strategies of development which have been followed till now. The basic 
objectives of development policy may have to shift from the achieve- 
ment of targetted rates of per capita income to the enhancement of 
the general welfare of the population. For this purpose, the pattern 
of investment will also need to be altered. Larger amounts of invest- 
ment may have to be made in non-commodity production sectors, such 
as health care, education, and others. Institutional and economic re- 
forms should also form an integral part of the new strategy. ..- 
are integrated with the development 
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in the short-run plans, taking into consideration its long-run returns. 
. .. (19 June 1979) 


e It is important . . . to recognize that population is a end 
programmable sector within national development plans and glo ] 
development strategies, including the International Developmen 
Strategy for the Third Development Decade. . .. At both the nation- 
al and international levels, efforts to improve equity, social justice 
and the quality of life of mankind must continue to take into account 
the essential relationships that exist between population and develop- 
ment. (31 October 1979) 


* The United Nations has always considered population variables to 
be an integral part of the total development process. Interrelation- 
Ships are both sources of stress and points of leverage. If some 
problems are addressed and not others, interrelationships can act as 


constraints that impede the effectiveness of policy measures. (21 July 
1980) 


* Broadly speaking, we can attribute the success of governmental popu 
lation programmes to several factors: first and foremost, the percep- 
tions of the governments of the developing countries of penes 
population problems have undergone a dramatic change in the pas 
15 to 20 years. In the early 1950s there was only one country, India, 
which had recognized the importance of a population policy. By ao 
the governments of almost all countries in the world have understoo 
its significant role in relation not only to development but also s 
resources and to environment. This change in the attitude to popile: 
tion issues is the result of painstaking and patient work on the par 
of a number of individuals inciuding academics, public adsolet, 
tors, social workers and others; the institutional groundwork bi 3 
up by private and voluntary agencies, both national and internation 
al; and the actions initiated by the governments themselves. During 
the past two decades, many of these individuals and agencies i 
provided the intellectual basis for the conceptualization of popula 
tion issues and thus helped governments to incorporate population 


as an important area amenable to programming like any other de 
velopment activity. 
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This integration of population with development has resulted ulti- 
mately in evolving a comprehensive view of population, one that is 
no longer confined to issues of fertility and mortality rates and their 
levels, but which also incorporates other important questions such 
as the status of women, population behaviour, and population redis- 
tribution. This expansion of issues under population is in large part 
an outcome of the experience gained in implementing concrete 
programmes in different parts of the world and the problems encoun- 
tered during this process. Indeed, consciousness of the importance 
of population and the conceptualization of population issues and the 
translation of these issues into workable programmes as integral parts 
of the development process should be considered the hallmark of our 
achievement in the past 15 years. 

The second factor which has contributed to the success of govern- 
mental population programmes is the adaptation of techniques of im- 
plementation which have already proved useful in other areas of 
development activity. The exchange of experiences of various sectors 
and the integration of population programmes with these sectoral 
Programmes have helped considerably in improving the results of na- 
tional projects. For instance, the implementation of population 
Programmes in Mexico is guided by the National Population Council 
which is composed of eight ministers and represents such important 
Social sectors as health, education, and housing . . . agriculture, finance 
and planning. The integration of population programmes with impor- 
tant socio-economic sectors is reflected in significant declines in fer- 
tility rates in Mexico. The Mexican population growth Nap fallen from 
3.3 per cent in the early 1960s to 2.5 per cent at present. Emboldened 
by these results, the Mexican Government has laid down a target for 
its population growth of 1 per cent per annum by the year 2000. (12 

ay 1981) 


* It was the unprecedented growth in the 1950s and 1960s, coupled with 
8reater knowledge on the part of many governments of developing 
Countries, that led to a growing sense of the urgent need to integrate 
Population factors into development planning. A large number of 
80vernments which had previously subscribed to the notion that large 
Populations would not be detrimental to future economic growth, and 
ad viewed population policy interventions as unnecessary or even 
"s mful to development, reversed their position in the 1970s. (8 July 
2A) 


Much progress has been made in dovetailing population and other 
development programmes, but . . - what is needed now are acus cud 
Processing population information and merging it with data in other 
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areas to produce a rounded picture of the development process. At 
the policy level the high priority which population issues claim is still 
not often reflected in the machinery of government. At the practical 
level, there is still a real need for additional training in managerial 
skills to carry out integration of programmes on the ground. It should 
be made clear at all levels that population has a pre-emptive claim 
on national attention and resources. (20 September 1982) 


Never before has the dynamics of population assumed greater sig- 
nificance than at the present time. It has not only led to d 
examination of traditional explanations for demographic transition, 
but has also questioned the conventional thinking on the interrela- 
tionships between population and development. These elaborations 
in the fields of demography and economics have profound practical 
implications for the currently less developed countries. . . . 

Let us examine the changing perceptions of the processes of de- 
velopment, of population, and of the linkages between the two. From 
the mid-1940s until the latter part of the 1960s, development 
economists were relatively optimistic concerning future possibilities 
for continued development in the Third World. They perceived de- 
velopment to be a gradual but continuous and cumulative process 
which could effectively rely on marginal adjustments in its spread 
among groups within nations, as well as across the boundaries be 
tween nations. ... 

In the course of the last three decades, the concept of population 
and development has been modified considerably. Initially, in the 
1950s the concept was that industrialization was the key to develop- 
ment. In the 1960s and 1970s, views on development began to change 
emphasizing more and more the provision of basic needs and the qual- 
ity of life for people in the developing countries. Similarly, at the ini- 
tial stage of the involvement of the United Nations in population 
programmes, the drive was to assist countries purely in the field of 
family planning with the hope that this would result in a diminution 
of the population growth rate and thus contribute towards improv- 
ing economic development. So the intimate linkage was defined from 
the beginning in terms of economic growth rate and population growth 
rate, or, at the very least, the population growth rate was seen as 
a factor in hampering the rate of economic growth in developing 
countries. 

Since the adoption of the World Population Plan of Action at 
Pere d 1974, the emphasis has swung to aspects of human wal 

; ne quality of life, and the humane aspects of economic develop 
ment. This means that all population programmes, while strategicall y 
important in terms of economic development, must be modified 50 
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that the individual's potentialis given the opportunity to develop ful- 
ly. In this way, the concept of population programmes aiming at in- 
dividual development is linked to the total development effort. 

The political forum of the Bucharest Conference—the first of its 
kind—served to direct attention to, and interest in, a broader, less 
Simplistic, more sophisticated view of the mutual interrelationships 
between population and development factors. The World Population 
Plan of Action firmly established population as an important element 
in international strategies to promote development and to improve 
the quality of life, and set as an important goal the expansion and 
deepening of the capacity of countries to deal effectively with their 
national and subnational population problems. 

_ The Bucharest Conference, while clearly recognizing that popula- 
tion policies, and in particular the policies for moderating fertility and 
population growth alone, could not solve the problems of development, 
noted that such policies, in conjunction with an intensified develop- 
ment effort, could make a significant contribution to their solution. 
Population policies were stressed to be an integral part of, but never 
a substitute for, development policies. Therefore, it was emphasized 
that policies and programmes designed to influence population trends, 
Composition and distribution should go hand in hand with socio- 
€conomic development policies. — 

In this framework, the approach to population issues becomes 
much more complex and broader. Rather than looking at population 
in the aggregate, attention is directed to the components of the popu- 
lation, Population growth, assumed to have been independent of socio- 
economic development and change, is now seen as intimately and 
mutually related. ... The maturation and sophistication of popula- 


tion thinking has put an end to simplistic models of population 


change. UNFPA, from its inception, has acted upon this broader view 


Ot population concerns. . - - 

Thus having re-establish d the linkage, and the need for greater 
attention to the population and development interface, we find our- 
Selves today standing at a very proad frontier. For, having identified 

€ need to integrate population factors into development gar 
We find that there is still much territory to be explored to lac » 
‘Cea to its full fruition and implementation. (29 September 19 ) 
. : 
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cates that it is as much amenable and related to factors of develop- 
ment as any other economic variable. Since this is so, then it is im- 
portant to identify those factors which population influences most 
and incorporate these relationships as essential ingredients of develop- 
ment planning. (13 June 1983) 


ISSUES FOR THE FUTURE: 
PROMOTION OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
IMPLEMENTATION OF POLICIES AND PROGRAMMES 


In the further implementation of the World Population Plan 
of Action in the area of increasing the knowledge of population 
and the implementation of population policies and programmes, 
attention may be given to the following issues: 


o The strengthening and improvement of the collection and analysis 
of population data for further integration within social and economic 
development plans through better vital registration systems; develop- 
ment of migration statistics; participation in population and hous- 
ing census programmes; more accurate sample surveys and periodic 
surveys on fertility, family planning, health, mortality, migration and 


technical assistance and the safeguarding of individual privacy in 
these processes; 


The establishment or maintenance of capability for demographic 
research and the evaluation, analysis and dissemination of collected 
data in all governments with the co-operation of non-government 

organizations and the scientific and academic community at nation” 
al, regional and global levels; the emphasis on policy-oriented research; 


The expansion of training programmes in population to ensure an ade- 
quate cadre of trained personnel to formulate and manage popula- 
tion policies and programmes and the intensification of population 


information, education and communication programmes to increase 
awareness of population issues; 


The attainment of self-reliance by governments in the management 
of their population programmes through better co-ordination at the 
national level of international assistance; adoption of effective finan- 
cial management of programmes and the adequate monitoring a” 

evaluation of programmes for policy-making and programming: 


Chapter VII 


INTERNATIONAL 
CO-OPERATION AND 
THE ROLE OF UNFPA 


INTRODUCTION 


is 5 all the global issues that mankind faces today, population 
but e one area in which expectations for success were the least, 
of which turned out to be the opposite in a relatively short period 
e time. International co-operation has been catalytic 1n this 
e h Sachi co-operation has helped to forge links between lo- 
asi national and international approaches to population problems, 
to S instance with the initiatives of national parliamentarians 
er communication among themselves at the regional and 
bes al level. It has facilitated the exchange of experience and 
bertise in population programming among countries with simi- 
ed problems but at different stages in the formulation and imple- 
entation of policies. Comparative and co-operative research has 
a to greater and more refined understanding of the interrela- 
and development variables. Final- 

tal role both in 
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m im Self-reliant in collecting and analyzing population data, for- 
Ulating effective policies, and implementing programmes to 


achj 

erm balanced development. : . . 
r t was not until the late 1960s that the first United Nations 
solution was formulated on extending population assistance to 
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countries in need. This assistance, based on the expressed needs 
and requests of countries, now flows voluntarily from developed 
to developing countries. Today, there is hardly a government 
among Member States of the United Nations which does not have 
a population policy, even though these nations have different po- 
litical philosophies, cultures and religions. Programmes for the 
reduction of fertility, where there is a felt need to do so, have been 
universally implemented. 

The successes that many governments have achieved today 
resulting in the collective decline of global population growth rates 
have been partly due to the programmes initiated and maintained 
with increasing momentum over the past 15 years. In the majority 
of these programmes, United Nations assistance has played an 
essential, if not indispensable, role. 

UNFPA was created (i) to build up, on an international basis, 
with the assistance of the competent bodies of the United Na- 
tions system, the knowledge and the capacity to respond to na- 
tional, regional, interregional and global needs in population and 
family planning; to promote co-ordination in planning an 
programming, and to co-operate with all concerned; (ii) to pro 
mote awareness, both in developed and in developing countries, 
of the social, economic and environmental implications of nation 
and international population problems, of the human rights 
aspects of family planning, and of possible strategies to deal with 
them, in accordance with the plans and priorities of each coun- 
try; (iii) to extend systematic and sustained assistance to develop- 
ing countries at their request in dealing with their population 
problems, such assistance to be afforded in forms and by means 
requested by the recipient countries and best suited to meet the 
individual country's needs; and (iv) to play a leading role in the 
United Nations system in promoting population programmes and 
to co-ordinate projects supported by UNFPA. 

Since becoming operational in 1969, UNFPA has transferred 
well over one billion dollars to developing countries in the vari- 
ous categories of population assistance, thanks to the unwavet- 
ing Support of many developed countries, Today, more than 


eerie saphena population assistance is channelled 
, now the largest source i istance 
for population activities. iia 
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. During this time of rapid expansion in its programm 
DM the role of UNFPA within the United evans sid 
die sms = considerably . While continuing its close operational 
UNFPA ip with the United Nations Development Programme, 
bti was placed by the United Nations General Assembly 
ai “s e Assembly s authority in 1972 (resolution 3019(XXVII)), 
of bs d same time, without prejudice to the policy functions 
the G conomic and Social Council, the Assembly decided that 
Bearer overning Council of the United Nations Development 
the E amme would be UNFPA's governing body concerned with 
the E and administrative policies of the Fund. In 1979, 
dion eneral Assembly affirmed that UNFPA is a subsidiary body 

Ln Assembly. 
tal iit sa in co-operation with governments, intergovernmen- 
iius ganizations, agencies and organizations of the United Na- 
Bree nt and non-governmental organizations, UNFPA, in 
cil, ha ance with its mandate from the Economic and Social Coun- 
eins da aa a leading role in the United Nations system in 
“lites ing population programmes and in co-ordinating the as- 
ts ce it provides. While the role of UNFPA has evolved both 
oe 54 and de facto over the past decade-and-a-half, it is not ap- 
in that the former fully reflects the latter. 
on a 1969 through 1974, the year in which the World Popula- 

Mos rence was held, UNFPA had disbursed funds for popu- 

Sess activities totalling $110 million. For each of the past six 

Em (1979-1984), UNFPA has dispersed more funds annually 
UNFPA: expended during the entire 5-year period from the time 
role of became operational in 1969 through 1974. This expanded 
UNFPA had not been foreseen, and the present organiza- 


Te 
minting through it to the General Assembly; two functional com- 
ions of the Economic and Social Council; and the regional 


missions of the United Nations. Even t 
ily addressed to UNFPA, 


T re n ar 
c : vi 
t Ommendations are not necess 1 Fund and the Govern: 
e Fund an erne 


Bud 
; Y influence the funding decisions of th -i 
g the organization. A 


ing 
Ouncil's responsibilities concernin 
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rethinking of the United Nations system's organizational ap- 
proach to decision-making in population matters might be in ord- 
er, to increase the effectiveness and efficiency of the population 
and development assistance provided by the system as a whole. 

The importance of taking both a global and a long-term view 
with regard to matters concerning population policies and 
programmes cannot be overstated. We cannot afford at this point 
to slacken the support for developing country population 
programmes aimed towards stabilizing world population. The cru- 
cial role of international assistance in this effort has been empha- 
sized by the 1979 International Conference of Parliamentarians 
on Population and Development in its call for an annual sum of 
one billion dollars in global population assistance by 1984. To sus- 
tain and increase the momentum generated over the past 15 years 
will require no less than the continued perception of the popula- 
tion problem, and the commitment to its solutions by all coun- 
tries, as one of the most urgent tasks to be faced through the 


next century if we are to stabilize population in less than 130 years 
from now. 


EXCERPTS FROM STATEMENTS 


On international co-operation in population matters . . - 


* The interdependence of the global system has made it necessary, 45 
never before, that an innovative management approach be taken for 
the solution of global problems. And in the face of shrinking interna- 
tional resources available for assisting developing countries and the 
growing political and economic tensions, it is necessary to exercise 
the utmost care in establishing global priorities. In this respect, popu- 
lation certainly deserves one of the highest considerations in view O' 
its critical role in almost every sector of economic, social and politi- 
cal life. (21 July 1980) 

* Had fertility 


of the century, the estimated 
have been 7.5 billion i 
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number of serious global issues in which the United Nations response 
has proven adequate, timely, economical and effective. 

Now that the required momentum has been gained and partial suc- 
Cesses have been achieved, it is time to sustain this effort consistent- 
ly and boldly. Effective management demands that investment must 
be increased in sectors where the objectives are evidently being real- 


ized. (11 June 1982) 


The extension and intensification of population programmes have 
Produced an explosion in demand for financial resources, technology 
and human skills. To supply them will call for an international effort 
even bigger than we have seen so far. 

_ To take the question of financial resources first. The share of na- 
tional resources devoted to population has increased absolutely and 
as a proportion of development budgets. . . - Although international 
assistance has also increased, countries on the average spend on popu- 
lation four times as much from local revenues as they receive from 
UNFPA, the biggest multilateral source of international population 
assistance. 

It is clear that additional resources for population programmes will 
largely come from governments themselves. (20 September 1982) 


While external assistance can perform a supplementary and catalyt- 
lc role in promoting population programmes, . - - countries willin the 
end have to rely primarily on their own resources for implementing 
effective programmes within this concept of self-reliance. Towards 
this end, let me therefore suggest: 
First, all those . . . countries whic 
ternal aid should increase their assistance t ; 
to the maximum amount possible within their national budgets; 
Second, there should be more co-operation . . . in contraceptive tech- 
nology research and demographic and policy studies; 
hird, larger exchange of experts in population should be promot- 
ed by encouraging some of the existing national training institutions 
‘+. to become centres for regional co-operation. (27 October 1981) 


h are in a position to provide ex- 
o population programmes 


Ives have considerably increased 
grammes and during the past ten 


of external assi egos ent 
i assistance in this context, 1 
i Sustaining and raising the momentum of population programmes 


at we have already set in motion. (12 May 1981) 
r family planning programmes. 


e Ther 
em urces fo : 
Hl oly cr digne ately demonstrated in the past 


he developing countries have adequ 
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ten years that, with the proper amount of external assistance andan 
increasing amount of investment on their part in population 
programmes, they have been able to moderate population growth. E 
External assistance is vital in specific areas to make national 
programmes more effective especially now that many of the develop- 
ing countries have acquired the necessary conceptual and institutional 
and human resources to implement them comprehensively and effec- 
tively. We must, therefore, strive collectively to achieve the goal set 
by the International Conference of Parliamentarians in 1979 of one 
billion dollars of annual population assistance by 1984. This is a 
modest amount—unable fully to meet even current demands and 
future needs. (27 April 1981) 


While imbalances created by poverty, malnutrition or ill health per- 
sist, the social tensions arising out of population pressures will perme- 
ate every aspect of life on earth. 

For this reason, a renewed international effort to stabilize world 
population at the earliest possible time and at the lowest possible level 
is imperative. Certainly this was the basic message of the statement 
issued by the International Conference on Family Planning in the 
1980s, held in Jakarta, Indonesia. . . . The Conference noted: ‘There 
is an urgent need to increase current expenditure in developing coun- 
tries from an estimated current $1 billion to approximately $3 bil- 
lion annually in order to meet population and family planning 
programme needs”. We are all well aware that improved maternal 
and child health services, lower infant mortality, wider access to edu- 
cation, greater opportunities for women, later marriages and reduc- 
tions in income disparities are all forces which can help to bring about 
the “demographic transition” from high to low birth rates. To achieve 
this will require continued efforts to integrate population and develop- 
ment planning. It is within our capacity to hasten the demographic 


transition in the less developed countries in the remaining two decades 
of this century. (12 June 1981) 


On the role of UNFPA... 


* I believe that UNFPA has played an important and catalytic role in 
population assistance in the 1970s. I remain confident that this role 
can be enlarged and expanded in order to meet the foreseen increases 
in both the need and demands for assistance from the developing coun- 
tries. The success of such an endeavour requires a substantial increase 
In our resources. We are conscious, at the same time, that we in 
UNFPA have the responsibility to continue responding effectively 
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and effici 
Thes iciently to the challenges of the decade that lies ahead. (16 June 


In 

e of years, there have been obvious accretions to 
UNFPA‘. role in extending population assistance and, as a result, 
‘caesar oe have widened beyond that of a strictly fund- 
Nations 2 . The Fund has not only played “a leading role in the United 
ed by EC "d MOD in promoting population programmes", as request- 
ed Belton C, itis now playing a co-ordinating role outside the Unit- 
clesia i system by working closely with donor and recipient 
Diones E and non-governmental organizations in extending popu- 
did bs da e ance. More than a quarter of the total global population 
annuall E oping countries is now channelled through the UN FPA 
and Ms na periodic consultations with population institutions 
ös tablished " m extensive information programme, the UNFPA has 
(18 June me ages to interested parties beyond the population field. 


* The : 
maturation and sophistication of population thinking has put an 


en gae 
ud wo ua enne models of population change. The UNFPA, from its 
(29 S n, has acted upon this broader view of population concerns. 
n eptember 1982) 
won y deranging and serious population issues and problems the 
ts ior face in the coming years are a great challenge to UNFPA. 
rather s ate and resources will make it necessary to concentrate on 
19805 "e goals which it shou o accomplish in the 
urable im of these goals or objectives are not necessarily meas- 
e it might be difficult to identify concrete targets. Moreover, 
S n are not to be accomplished by the Fund alone since the 
Tesour ent of any one of them can easily absorb the Fund's total 
a Ces for any given year. Rather, they indicate directions to which 
bin und should devote its major attention. The most important 
i not necessarily in the order of priority, are the following: 
and que awareness and understanding of population problems 
Yélened o and to strengthen the commitment of developing and de- 
= countries to deal with them; 
bini a for the formulation and implementa 
emsel in accordance with the needs and perceptio 
Hhnin» 2 and integration of population aspects in 
"os Im programmes; 
minister up the capability o 
Ing self and evaluate population 
-reliance; 


tion of population 
ns of the countries 
to all development 


countries to design, ad- 


f developing 
s with a view to promot- 


programme 
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—increase access to information and means to attain desired family 
size and spacing of births in fulfillment of several international in- 
struments and declarations adopted in recent years but far from be- 
ing realized; 

—redouble efforts to improve current contraceptive technology and 
develop new, more effective and acceptable means; 

—reduce infant mortality and specifically to realize the target of 
bringing the level down to 50 per thousand in developing countries 
by the end of this decade in accordance with the International De 
velopment Strategy; 

—promote the full participation of women in all aspects of 
population-related development programmes; and finally ] 

—address particularly the needs of disadvantaged population 
groups in all supported population programmes. (2 July 1981) 


* In spite of continuing world economic tensions and stresses, the Fund 
has been able to create a global atmosphere of consensus on the need 
to evolve population-related development programmes in practically 
all of the developing countries. (3 October 1980) 


° The UNFPA as the largest source of multilateral population as- 
sistance must adapt its policies and operations to the foreseeable 
changing needs of countries. It must consolidate the gains made an 
maintain the momentum of the programmes that have proven effec- 
tive in affecting population trends. This will entail redoubled efforts 
at applying the concepts and goals of the World Population Plan of 
Action concerning the interrelationships between population and de- 
velopment as well as adopting a broader outlook in the interpreta 


id the Fund's mandate into its operational guidelines. (31 October 


* As far as we may increase and stretch our assistance, it is still true 
that UNFPA and the other international agencies cannot supply more 
than a small proportion of the resources needed for development. j 
can, however, act as a catalyst in the development of ideas and ap- 
proaches to development problems and thus through small inputs 
produce larger results. Our approach to international assistance wi 
concentrate even more than in the past on supporting projects which 
wil develop their own momentum and stimulate the community both 
by education and example. (20 September 1982) 


° The challenges of future population programming are serious and 
wide-ranging. The mandate of UNFPA and a flexible interpretatio” 
of it should permit the United Nations to respond to changing poP™ 
lation issues and needs. (29 September 1982) 
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ISSUES FOR THE FUTURE: 
INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 
AND THE ROLE OF UNFPA 


In the further implementation of international co-operation and 
the increasing role of the UNFPA, attention may be given to the 
following issues: 


* The encouragement of technical co-operation between developing 
countries, between developed and developing countries and between 
developing countries and bilateral and multilateral organizations; and 
the exchange of information and experiences between countries par- 
tieularly on successful programmes and training; 


* The need for increased international assistance in population to about 
$1 billion per annum as recommended by the Colombo Conference of 
Parliamentarians in 1979; 

* The importance of the support for population programmes by all the 
Concerned organizations of the United Nations system and non- 
governmental organizations; the involvement of all the decision- 
making levels in the countries including parliamentarians, mass me- 
dia, academic and scientific communities and city executives in the 
awareness of the importance of population and in the implementa- 
tion of programmes; 

the United Nations Fund for Popu- 

ation Activitice within the United Nations system to ensure TP oa 

effective delivery of population assistance; and the rationalization of 
icision-making regarding population matters within the United 
ations, 


The strengthening of the role of 


Chapter VIII 


BY THE YEAR 2000 
AND BEYOND 


The year 2000 marks not only the end of a century but also 
the end of a millennium. It will be a time when philosophers and 
historians look back to the past in order to summarize and high- 
ight events that may have an effect on the future. While the 

hirty-five year effort of governments to work out population poli- 
cies and programmes is only a short period of time in a millenni- 
um, it adds up to more than a third of the past century. 

This volume has reflected the process of population policy- 
Making of the United Nations Fund for Population Activities with 
the developing countries in support of their population 
Programmes in the past decade and a half. These policies were 
Sanctioned and validated, both nationally by the countries them- 
selves and globally by United Nations deliberative bodies and 
Conferences. The text has explained sectorally the demographic 
Situation that has led to these policies, surveyed the policies of 
GERA that have resulted from working with national popula- 
pon Programmes and touched upon some of the important areas 

Or probable policy formulation among the issues that will come 
efore the 1984 International Conference on Population relevant 


? the developing countries. 
tati 9 one can really predict the ' 
5 ve and forecasting what will h 
to ms not being predictions 1n 
lappen. They can be fallible as some past € is 
"ojections have illustrated. Nevertheless, scientific methods, by 
Uniting rational thought and empirical facts in a systematic and 
‘Plicit manner, are the only reliable bases for anticipating what 


Will be the probable developments in the future. 
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The experience of UNFPA in policy formulation indicates that 
an effective population policy must have its proper time perspec- 
tive and must be scientifically-determined in its component ele- 
ments, normative and applicable at different levels, multisectoral 
in its emphasis and measurable in its impact and consequences. 

A clear recognition of the time element is essential in the ap- 
preciation of the dynamic factors that go into policy formulation. 
The goals of population policies and programmes vary in perspec- 
tive and in the periods for accomplishing the ends. 

It is also necessary if population policies are to become 
programmable sectors in the development plans of countries that 
the process of formulating them should be clearly scientific. They 
should be based upon representative data collected through tech- 
nically sound methods, dependable analysis of population factors 
and reliable projections of impact and consequences. The alter- 
native is to rely on intuitive knowledge or emotional reaction to 
facts, which may be useful in some other human activity but 1s 
hardly amenable to rational programming and in the long run 1$ 
less likely to influence succeeding population events in the direc 
tion of desired goals. 

Once the policies have been formulated, the manner and exe- 
cution of programmes among the alternatives that they present 
depend on the judgement and values of the decision-maker or 
policy-maker. The lessons derived from UNFPA's experience with 
developing country programmes indicate that these judgements 
are more effective if the views of the widest possible sector of 
Society are considered before judgements are made. A wider com 
prehension of the reasons and substance of population policies 
guarantees an equally wide participation in their execution. 

Population policies are ultimately meant to influence individual 
behaviour. They are norms intended for groups or individuals at 
different levels where their prescriptions are acceptable. The popu 
lation policies embodied in the World Population Plan of Action 
are norms of the highest generality since they were adopted by 
global consensus of countries and are intended to be guidelines 
for policy formulation by all countries. Below these are the region" 
al, national and sub-national policies, each comprehending a set 
of policies of a more restricted and specific application than the 
preceding one. At the end of this continuum is the individua’ 
Whose decisions and behaviour are the most important of all, for 
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it is the individual who makes the choices on having children and 
not governments or institutions. 

, Population policies are intended to be valid for the period of 
time necessary for leaders to strategically adjust to the chang- 
Ing perceptions and goals of population in countries. Ideally, they 
are conceived and formulated with the most current and best 
available demographic and socio-economic data available, as well 
4s With awareness of the research and findings in related studies 
likely to influence population variables. By the year 2000, for in- 
Stance, it is possible that the findings and applications of cur- 
Tent bio-genetic research on human and plant life will alter our 
Views on fertility, morbidity, mortality and food production. 

Population policies also must be periodically reviewed and 
€valuated—an integral part of policy-making in order to keep poli- 
Clés relevant to changing population and socio-economic condi- 
tions. The 1984 International Conference on Population is one 
Such Synoptic, global evaluation of what has transpired in the 
leld of population in the last ten years. The suggestions for the 
further implementation of the World Population Plan of Action 
Vill have to be responsive to probable developments in the fu- 
ture. The decision to hold this Conference ten years after the 1974 

Onference is appropriate, because a decade is about the short- 
est adequate period of time in which to discern significant demo- 
Éràphic and socio-economic changes. A periodic evaluation of the 

orld Population Plan of Action every ten years can keep its pro- 
Visions current, meaningful and programmable well beyond this 
century, For donor countries to population assistance 
Programmes, this has an added significance. It will give them a 
Periodic opportunity to review the population programmes that 
can be effectively assisted and to examine the consistency of these 
t; Srammes with the population policies of the recipient coun- 

"SS and the global community. x 
lat: € fundamental aim of all population policies, the World Popu- 

lon Plan of Action explicitly states, is to respect human life 
De to improve the levels of living and quality of life of all the 
tpoPle in all countries. Thus, implicit in all the national policies 
at have so far been adopted by countries and implemented by 
Population programmes is a coherent effort to realize this goal. 
n understanding of the evolution of UNFPA policies can i 

Ue in determining how this primary objective has been real- 
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ized up to now. These policies are, in essence, summaries of the 
management and direction of population programmes in develop 7 
ing countries. As such, they indicate the extent and scope to which 
these countries have implemented them. The policies are usual- 
ly more specific than the general language of the World Popula- 
tion Plan of Action and can, therefore, contribute to the 
programmatic content of the proposals for further implementa- 
tion of the Plan. 

The linking of all these population policies with the aim of the 
World Population Plan of Action requires an acceptable theory. 
Throughout the centuries, there has been speculation about the 
meaning and significance of human numbers in terms of survival 
and welfare. And early in historical records, governments were 
Showing concern over the related phenomena of births, deaths, 
movement and growth of population. ; 

About twenty-five hundred years ago, some Chinese writers 
were already proposing governmental action on population mat- 
ters. What is novel in modern thought on population is the ex 
tent and scope of governmental intervention designed to influence 
individual demographic behaviour—a concept which started in 
India in the 1950s with the policy that population must be a stra 
tegic part of its development plans. ; 

These modes of thinking would not have come about if, as in 
previous millenia, nature had taken care of an almost impercept- 
ible increase in global population growth rates by maintaining 
high birth rates sanctioned by predominant values on fertility 
in almost all societies, and high death rates because of the prev” 
lence of infectious diseases, malnutrition and inadequate healt 
care. It was the rational, scientific advances in medicine and health 
care in the last century and a half that caused the rapid deceler? 
tion of death rates. With high birth rates still culturally sanc 
tioned, it was unavoidable that global growth rates would increase 
so rapidly as to alarm, in the last twenty years, health officials: 
social scientists and policy-makers of their exponential conse 
quences. To these were added the additional knowledge from en" 
vironmental and ecological studies which, at about the same time 
warned that rapid population growth rates can threaten the V14 
bility of the environment for humans. 

Governmental intervention, because of the comprehensivenes? 
of its legislative and executive regulations compared to those ° 
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private organizations, was increasingly called for and accepted 
in the developing countries. What remained in the theoretical con- 
sideration of the social programmes intended to correct the harm- 
ful effects of unrestrained population growth rates was the 
question: In whom did the primary responsibility for these social 
programmes lie? Was it with the individual decisions as Malthus 
and his adherents contended in the 18th century or was it in the 
economic and social transformation of societies as Marx and his 
adherents contended in the 19th century? One of the accomplish- 
ments of the World Population Plan of Action was the reconcili- 
ation of these two contending viewpoints. The provision that all 
Couples and individuals have the basic right to decide freely and 
responsibly the number and spacing of their children and the pro- 
vision that the main responsibility for national population poli- 
Cies and programmes lies with national authorities in interrelating 
Population and development consistent with their national 
Sovereignty and values, harmoniously reconciles these different 
Viewpoints. The responsibility for addressing the problems of 
Population lies in both—in the government for adopting policies 
and programmes consistent with its sovereign views and the 
Prevailing cultural values and in the individual for making the 
ultimate decision about the desired number of children. 
The World Population Plan of Action further accommodates 
e views of religions on human procreation by reminding govern- 
ments that, independently of the realization of economic and social 
Objectives, respect for human life is basic to all countries, and 
that the family, as the basic unit of society, should be protected. 
9licies should respect different views on population within 
Countries, , 
The final binding thought for the year 2000 and beyond is to 
Shape a more satisfying future for the forthcoming generations— 
? plan and work to bring about a global society that is secure 
and viable, one in which individuals can develop their full poten- 
tial, free from capricious inequalities of development and threats 
5: environmental degradation. This should be done without violat- 
Ing the dignity and freedom of the human person and by giving 
People the knowledge and the means to bring forth only the 
Children for whom they can provide the fullest opportunities for 
Stowth. To make this the fundamental motive of all individuals 
i: to put reason behind human desires. This is a task that calls 
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for a prolonged and sustained education of everyone, in which 
all these efforts in population in the last fifteen years are indeed 
but a few short steps in a thousand mile journey. 


Chapter IX 
THE 
MEXICO CITY 
CONFERENCE 


Opening statement by Rafael M. Salas 

Secretary-General of the International Conference on Population 
To the International Conference on Population 

Mexico City, 6 August 1984. 


POPULATION: 
THE MEXICO CITY CONFERENCE 
AND THE FUTURE 


I should like to begin my statement in the language of this 
Country—a tribute to Mexico which honours us today by host- 
ing this International Conference. It is also a homage to the 
Spanish-speaking countries whose presence binds us beyond their 


Common history and culture. 
Ten years have elapsed since Bucharest and it is significant 


that we should be meeting in what for many years has been known 


S the New World. . B 
Us suld like to thank the Government of Mexico for giving 
the € Opportunity for serious reflection on our experiences and 
His E ts of the last decade. In particular, we are qe 
prog. XCellency President Miguel de la Madrid Hurtado, who, wit 

Ound understanding and broad vision of the future, en- 
f this Conference. 


co E 
"raged and approved the holding © 
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I should also like to thank all the Mexican institutions that 
assisted us, especially the National Population Council and the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, which, both in New York and in this 
historic city, have given us the needed support. Mexico once again 
by this Conference, demonstrates its recognition of the impor- 
tance of population as an integral factor in development—a posi- 
tion it has consistently held since 1972. 

We are certain that with the same spirit and decisiveness that 
prevailed in Bucharest ten years ago, this Conference in Mexico 
City will give the adequate and effective response to the challenges 
of all the countries that hope for peace.* 


Ten years ago I addressed the World Population Conference 
in Bucharest on behalf of the United Nations Fund for Popula- 
tion Activities. At that time, the Conference's primary concern 
was the “unprecedented and sustained population growth . . . tak- 
ing place in countries least able to support it". On that occasion 
I proposed, along with others, that population be taken as an m- 
tegral factor in the development plans of countries. I envisioned 
a society of the future as one that would avoid the extremes of 
both excess and deprivation, with sufficiency for all—to prevent 
what was apparent—our numbers pressing on the world's known 
resources as to threaten the viability of our environment. 

In the last decade, several important developments have taken 
place in population: the global population growth rate has declined 
but the annual increment of absolute numbers continues to grow; 
our awareness and understanding of population issues have ex- 
panded and population concepts have been increasingly refined 
in the areas of fertility, mortality and morbidity, migration anc 
urbanization and population structure; national population poli- 
cies and programmes have now been adopted and integrated in 
development plans by most developing-country members of the 
United Nations; family planning information and services have 
become widespread and more effectively implemented in coun- 
tries that have such policies; technical and managerial training 


*The paragraphs above translated from the Spanish. 
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and JUossspsiesem in papaletian pragrammies Wee manifestly 
increased as have the number of govermment JZuszbuionus 
attending to population problems. But the complex and delicate 
nature of the relationship between population and development— 
the cardinal conclusion of the World Population Plan of Action—is 
now, and will continue to be, of critical concern to all countries 
of the world. 

The United Nations involvement in population has been in 
response to the international community's recognition of the im- 
portance of population issues at the national and international 
levels and of the need to co-ordinate the developing countries' 
requirements for assistance in population in accordance with their 
national goals. The guiding principles of the United Nations ac- 
tion in population are: respect for national sovereignty, neutrali- 
ty in judgement, effectiveness in its policies and innovativeness 
and flexibility in its approaches to issues. 

It is in the spirit of global understanding and co-operation in 
population that we have come together in this hospitable, beau- 
tiful and symbolic City of Mexico, which is now the world's most 
Populous city and is projected to remain so when we enter the 
new century that is almost upon us. It holds within its environs 
a microcosm of our concerns for today and our hopes for 
tomorrow. 

We are here to strengthen and sustain the momentum of past 
efforts; to foresee emerging problems and within our foresight, 
direct our thoughts and initiate action for the future. 

The preservation of human life on earth is the end of all popu- 
lation endeavours. This requires that we understand the dynam- 
les of population and its relations with life-support systems. 
Human beings continuously adapt themselves to the environment 
by regulating their own behaviour to match the physical and 
natural constraints to life. Rapid population growth during the 
Past three decades has led to the renewed perception that an 
equilibrium between population and the life-support systems has 


to be achieved. 


Population growth 


The world population, 
reached 4.76 billion by 19 


which stood at 3.99 billion in 1974 
84. The annual rate of population 
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growth, however, declined from an estimated 2.03 per cent in 1974 
to 1.67 in 1984. Despite the observed decline in the global growth 
rate, the annual increment to world population has remained 
almost constant at 78 million throughout the decade, and is ex- 
pected to increase further to 89 million by 1995-2000. 

The United Nations estimates that the world population will 
continue to grow for another 110 years, although at a progres- 
sively slower pace. According to the medium variant, world popu- 
lation will increase to 6.1 billion by the year 2000 and it is 
projected to stabilize at 10.5 billion by the end of the next century. 
Ninety-five per cent of this future growth of global population 
will occur in the developing countries of the world. Sixty per cent 
of these countries consider their rates of population growth as 
too high. 

The deceleration in the rate of population growth has been a 
slow process and indications are that unless the current momen- 
tum to reduce fertility is maintained, there is a probability that 


the population growth rate may even increase during the re- 
mainder of this century. 


Fertility 


The global birth rate declined from 32.7 in 1974 to 27.3 in 1984. 
This implies a 17 per cent decline at the world level and a 19 per 
cent decline for the developing regions as a whole. The levels of 
fertility continue to vary substantially among developing coun- 
tries. Several countries of Asia and Latin America have ex- 
perienced rapid declines in fertility, while very high fertility rates 
continue to exist in much of Africa and Western Asia. 

. On the level of desired fertility, the findings of the World Fer- 
tility Survey show that while the national averages in total fer- 
tility rate among married women varied between 4.8 and 10.7; 
the average number of desired children ranged only between 3.0 
and 8.6. In the United Nations Fifth Population Inquiry conduct- 
ed in 1982, nearly two-thirds of developing countries indicated 
that their national level of fertility is high and desire reductions. 
Government, Programmes to reduce fertility are available in cou” 
tries covering 80 per cent of the population of the developing 
world. However, the levels of desired fertility in developing cour 
tries are still higher than the fertility level necessary to eventu" 
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ally attain population stability—approximately 2.1 children per 
woman. Near replacement fertility levels have already been 
achieved in most developed countries. 

The continued momentum of population growth in the develop- 
ing countries will lead to a doubling by the year 2025 in the num- 
ber of women in the reproductive ages, currently estimated at 
873 million. It has been estimated that at present there are 
roughly 500 million couples who are in need of population educa- 
tion and family planning services. 


Mortality and morbidity 
In the past decade, there has been a worldwide improvement 
in health and human longevity. In developed countries, the life 
expectancy at birth has risen to 73 years. Expectation of life at 
birth in developing countries has risen from 52.4 years in 1974 
to 56.6 years in 1984. But this average has fallen short in develop- 
ing countries by five years of the World Population Plan of Ac- 
tion target of 62 years. There are at least 40 countries in Africa 
and Asia where life expectancy at birth continues to be less than 
90 years. Of equal concern is the inability of some 26 African and 
Asian countries to attain the Plan of Action target of reducing 
infant deaths to 120 or less per 1000 live births by 1984. A large 
ifferential exists in the level of infant mortality rate between 
developed and developing countries—17 per 1000 live births in 
developed as opposed to 92 per 1000 live births in developing 
Countries, 


Migration and urbanization 
Population distribution has emerged as an important concern 
m many developing countries since the 1974 World Population 
Conference, In the United Nations Fifth Population Inquiry, 77 
pi idem desired changes in their national distribution, of which 
Were developing countries. : 
he mend fe beu more urban. The proportion of urban 
Population has increased from 38.0 to 41.3 per cent since 
Ucharest, and is expected to reach about 50 per cent at the pon 
evel by the year 2000. The dominance of primate cities in t : 
Process of urbanization has brought in its train a iei (0) 
Problems which very often outweigh the benefits of urban life to 


ies dwellers. 
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The increase in the number of metropolitan centres and the con- 
centration of population in those centres have been phenomenal 
during the past decade. The number of cities of 4 million or more 
increased during the decade from 28 to 41 at the global level. There 
was almost a doubling of the number, from 15 to 27, in the de- 
veloping countries. The number of such cities in the world is 
projected to rise to 66 by the year 2000. . 

There have been important changes in the volume, direction 
and characteristics of international migration flows since the 
Bucharest Conference. These relate to four important groups who 
together constitute international migrants: permanent im- 
migrants, labour migrants, undocumented or illegal migrants and 
refugees. The human rights and welfare aspects of these popula- 
tion movements are of increasing concern today. 


Population structure 


One significant characteristic of the demographic transition, 
both in developed and developing countries, is the changing struc- 
ture of the population. Population aging is most pronounced and 
has become an issue for public policy in developed countries. On 
the other hand, young-age dependency and the increase in the 
size of the labour force continue to be important factors in the 
population structures of developing countries. 

The critical role of women in the achievement of population and 
development objectives has been increasingly recognized during 
the past ten years. If their potential contribution is to be fully 
realized in the forthcoming decades, their equal and active pat 
ticipation in development must be explicitly considered. 


Regional variations 


One of the significant features of world demography lately 
the clearer emergence of intraregional similarities and interregior" 
al differences in population issues, reflecting the scale, rapidity: 


duration and timing of demographic transition. 
_ Fertility and infant mortality are the most important issues 
in sub-Saharan A 


frica and in many parts of South Asia. Other 
parts of Asia have successfully curbed growth but are still fac- 
ing the question of integrating population and development poli- 
cies. Urbanization and migration are Latin America's most serious 
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problems, while high growth and heavy in-migration are features 
of countries of the Middle East. In the developed countries, ag- 
ing of the population is the most significant demographic feature. 
The responses to these regional variations differ from one coun- 
try to another, but all of these demographic events are now taken 
as part of the development process—a vindication of the 
Bucharest message. 


The World Population Plan of Action 


The significant demographic developments I have just outlined 
are relevant to your examination of the recommendations for the 
further implementation of the World Population Plan of Action. 

Since the consensus of Bucharest, the Plan has served as the 
fundamental guidepost for the formulation and implementation 
of population policies and programmes and the basic framework 
for global co-operation in population among countries. Its fun- 
damental Principles and Objectives have through the decade 
proven their validity by the comprehensive commitment to popu- 
lation policies and programmes by all the developing countries 
today. 

The Principles and Objectives of the Plan will foreseeably re- 
main valid during this century and beyond and, therefore, are not 
at issue in this Conference. 

Nevertheless, new information on, and perceptions of, the other 
Provisions of the Plan continually emerge from demographic 
trends that necessitate a periodic review of their significance. Na- 
tional population goals must be systematically reassessed and 
accomplishments as well as failures of population programmes 
alternatively measured. This is the task that is ahead of you in 
the next six days—to examine, determine and agree on global 
Strategies that can complement national population policies and 
Programmes and make the provisions of the World Population 
Plan of Action a continuously operative and relevant framework 

or national and international efforts in population. 


On the Recommendations 

In doing so, let us be reminded of the two basic sca d 
Sovereign ri ht of countries to determine their own population 
Policies and an and the fundamental right of individuals 
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and couples to decide freely and responsibly the number and spac- 
ing of their children. These two principles should underlie your 
forthcoming discussions and decisions. 

In the examination and analysis of the recommendations be- 
fore this Conference, it would be advisable if the following per- 
spectives developed through the years of work in population are 
taken into account: 

First, to view these policies as a continuum from national to 
global needs. Individual countries perceive population issues 
differently from others, each with its own political, economic, s0- 
cial and cultural frame of thought. This uniqueness must be ac- 
knowledged and governmental decisions which are territorially 
Sovereign must be respected in their applicability to national 
needs. However, we live in an era where communication has com- 
pressed the world into one community; where national popula- 
tion policies have tangible global repercussions. This Conference, 
which is the second United Nations effort at a consensus on popu- 
lation issues and which aims for policies of global applicability; 
exemplifies this continuity. Countries should, therefore, seek con- 
sistency between national and global goals and policies; 

Second, to take a longer time perspective when examining popu- 
lation policies. All the recommendations before you are addressed 
to the future. In this Conference we will speak of population 
stabilization in about 80 to 110 years—a time when most of u$ 
living today will not be around. Population policies take effect 
within a much longer time-frame than any other development or 
humanitarian programme. Short-term objectives of population 
programmes take effect in not less than a generation. Countries 
should, therefore, assume that the recommendations they will ex- 
amine have this underlying time element; 

Third, to be aware of the interrelationships of the specific recom 
mendations. It was the understanding of the delegates 1” 
Bucharest that the Plan of Action is to be taken as a whole, be 
forethe parts are examined. This Plan is the only synoptic docu 
ment that embodies policies for global applicability in population. 
Neither its Principles and Objectives nor the conceptual bound- 
aries of population must be lost sight of. Thus, the proposed 
recommendations have been put together sectorally with care 
consistency and compatibility to the Principles and Objective? 
of the Plan. Equally important as the number and content of the 
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recommendations, which delegates will address with their national 
priorities, is the interrelationship. Countries should, therefore, 
strive for coherence among the recommendations, and between 
the recommendations and the whole Plan; 

Fourth, to be conscious of the changing perceptions of popu- 
lation issues. In the 1950s, demographers and other specialists 
perceived population primarily as questions of morbidity and mor- 
tality. The 1960s was the decade that brought about a shift in 
emphasis to fertility factors in population growth. The 1970s 
brought a growing awareness of the need to regard population 
as an integral factor in the entire process of development. In the 
1980s, increasing attention has been accorded to problems of ur- 
banization, migration and aging without abandoning the impor- 
tance of population growth. In recent years, advances have been 
made in bio-genetic research on human and plant life that may 
directly or indirectly affect the views on fertility, morbidity, mor- 
tality and food production. Countries should, therefore, be cons- 
cious that these recommendations are based primarily on our 
present state of knowledge and that there is always the possibil- 
ity of different conclusions emerging from technological advances 
ànd innovations; and M 

Fifth, to be alert to the primacy of the individual and his rights, 
and the importance of the family as a socializing institution. Popu- 
lation policies are ultimately meant to influence individual be- 
haviour. Starting with India in the 1950s, Governments of 
developing countries have adopted population policies and 
Programmes as part of their development plans with the declared 
Objective of improving the levels of living and the quality of life 
of people. Because population policies and programmes were 
meant to be comprehensively effective, governmental interven- 
tion was an unavoidable consequence. But Governments as medi- 
ating institutions do not bear or decide on the number of children. 
It is the individuals and the couples that must make decisions 
9n fertility, which the World gren Plan T: Action explicit- 

Y states must be made “freely and responsio Y - 
Fertility decisions are normally made within the family. In ad- 
ition to its role as an institution that affects fertility, the fami- 
vy fosters and harmonizes personal and social values. It is the 
asic unit of society” that assures the balanced development 


of the individual within the community in which he lives. 
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Countries in framing these recommendations should be sensi- 
tive to the basic right of the individuals and couples to make free 
and responsible decisions on fertility and the significance of the 
family in these decisions. 


International co-operation 


In the last fifteen years, international co-operation in popula- 
tion and population assistance have played a vital role in creat- 
ing the awareness of the consequences of population trends in 
national development programmes, facilitated the exchange of 
experience and expertise in population programmes among coun- 
tries, multiplied and refined the understanding of population and 
development factors through comparative and co-operative 
research in academic institutions and forged the links between 
local, national, regional and international population policies and 
programmes. 

Of the several global issues that beset mankind today, it is only 
in population where national effort and international co-operation 
have had some success in attaining an agreed global objective: 
the moderation of the global population growth rate. As the docu 
ments before you indicate, the global population growth rate has 
declined. Several countries have demonstrated that national popu 
lation policies and programmes can indeed be effective in reduc 
ing the rates of fertility. 

In these efforts, the developing countries have shown increas- 
ing selfreliance in the implementation and support of thelr 
programmes. Taking the case of the United Nations Fund for 
Population Activities as an example, for each dollar of assistance 
that it extends, the developing countries, on the average, are 1 
vesting four dollars from their own budgetary sources to these 
activities. All population agencies—multilateral, bilateral, go Verr" 
mental and non-governmental—have played an indispensable par t 
1n encouraging and assisting developing countries to implement 
their national programmes. But, in ten years, requests for 29 
sistance from developing countries have progressively exceede 
the capacity of the population agencies to meet them. 

One factor that has often been overlooked is the link betwee? 
population and global security and the role which population play? 
in shaping political behaviour. Although population pressure y 
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itself does not necessarily cause conflict, in combination with other 
economic, political and social factors, it can be critical; as a strug- 
gle for scarce resources very often intensifies with the increased 
number of people involved. Population policies and programmes 
by looking towards a moderation of population growth and a ra- 
tional spatial distribution of population thus represent humane 
efforts to reduce imbalances and disparities that lead to crises. 

Because of the urgency and universality of population issues 
today, increased international population assistance deserves 
priority. 


The task ahead 


Distinguished delegates, you have before you the eighty-five 
recommendations considered and approved by the Preparatory 
Committee in two prolonged sessions attended by representatives 
of more than 100 countries this year. These have been amply dis- 
cussed, examined and agreed by consensus and are now submit- 
ted to you for your final decision. 

Only you as representatives of sovereign countries have the 
right to consider, judge, decide and agree on what is proper for 
the further implementation of the World Population Plan of Ac- 
tion. Our duty in the Secretariat is to facilitate your consensus 
on these issues. But before you deliberate on them, I would like 
to offer a thought on the ultimate goal of our efforts as far as 
We can perceive it at this time. 

Population growth is the critical factor—to be considered in 
relation to an equally critical factor, the life-support systems of 
this planet. Population should be viewed in its entirety—as a 
resource, as a constraint, as a consequence, as a determinant and 
as an integral element of life. E 

The nature of population indicates that it is necessary to have 
both a time horizon and objective goals for effective implemen- 
tation of population policies and programmes. Knowledge of its 
time paths is necessary to appreciate its relationships with eco- 
logical factors and their implications for a sustainable society. 
At any point in time, the sustainability of a society 1s limited by 
the availability of known resources and their rate of utilization, 
the levels of technology and the financial, technical nnd 
al constraints facing different countries. Within these time paths, 
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it is obvious that a few countries may, in the short run, have to 
increase their population for the optimum utilization of their 
resources. But all countries should aim for a level of population 
in balance with its sustainable capacity. In the long term, the 
balance between population size and sustainability is a moving 
equilibrium determined by changes in technological progress, 
resource discoveries and utilization, innovations in social organr 
zations and manifestations of human ingenuity. 

Our goal is the stabilization of global population within the 
shortest period possible before the end of the next century. The 
combination of rapid population growth, slowly growing incomes 
and inadequate level of technology continue to widen the dispar- 
ities in international levels of living and frustrate the efforts of 
developing countries to improve the quality of life of their peo 
ple. Even a high growth rate of 5 to 6 per cent in national income 
of the developing countries between 1985 and 2000 would still 
leave over 600 million persons below the poverty line. Popula- 
tion stabilization will make it less difficult for the developing coun- 
tries to improve their levels of living. Voluntary family planning 
is a vital means in reaching this global goal provided it is in aC 
cord with individual human rights, religious beliefs and cultural 
values. It is essential that population programmes be maintained 
until the promise of stabilization is within sight. N 

Only the determined, rational and humane national population 
policies of countries can bring about a more satisfying future for 
the forthcoming generations. Governments must plan and work 
to bring about a global society that is secure and viable, one 1” 
which individuals can develop their full potential free from the 
Capricious inequalities of development and threats of environmen- 
tal degradation. This should be done without violating the dig- 
nity and freedom of the human person and by giving all people 
the knowledge and the means to bring forth only the children for 
whom they can provide the fullest opportunities for growth. Edu- 
cation should enhance this vision as the motive of all human ef- 
forts in population. 

We are here not in a mood of confrontation but in a spirit of 
consensus. We have come to contribute to each other's knowledge 
to address our mutual concerns and to look at the future for new 


quus The answers we seek will not come easily, but they 
should challenge us as nothing else. 
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Closing Statement 
14 August 1984 


Let me at this closing hour, congratulate you, Mr President and 
distinguished delegates, for the successful conclusion of this In- 
ternational Conference on Population. 

This has been the briefest, most economical, least document- 
ed, and one of the best attended international conferences spon- 
sored by the United Nations in the past decade. 1 say, “briefest” 
because it took the participants only seven working days to con- 
clude their business—United Nations conferences usually take 
at least two weeks to complete; "most economical” because the 
total cost of the Conference was only $2.3 million of which only 
$800,000 came from the regular United Nations budget, compared 
to the $3.7 million for the World Population Conference in 
Bucharest; “the least documented” because only 173 pages of 
documents were needed for the participants to make decisions 
on the recommendations; and one of the “best attended” because 
representatives from 147 States were present compared to 
Bucharest’s 136. 

This Conference confirms that the principal aim of social, eco- 
nomic and human development, of which population goals and 
Policies are integral parts, is to improve the standard of living 
and quality of life of the people. In promoting and implementing 
Population policies and programmes, national sovereignty and 
individual freedom of choice are paramount. 

The further implementation of the World Population Plan of 
Action is now assured through the recommendations you have 
adopted by consensus. The significance of these recommendations 
is expressed in the well-written and concise Declaration of Mexi- 
Co. Both highlight the following topical developments since 

ucharest: 
and morbidity, and migra- 


* Population growth, high mortality ig 
of great concern requiring 


tion problems continue to be causes 
immediate action; 
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* Governments' increasing involvement in population policies and 


programmes and increasing efforts on their part to attain self- 
reliance; 


* Governments are requested to make universally available in- 
formation, education and means to assist couples and individu- 
als to achieve their desired number of children, consistent with 
human rights, without coercion on the one hand or deprivation 


on the other. Abortion is not to be promoted as a method of 
family planning; 


* Special attention should be given to maternal and child health 
services within a primary health care system; 


* Integrated urban and rural development strategies should be 
an essential part of population policies; 


* Governments are asked specifically to protect the rights of 
migrants; 


* There are stronger recommendations for protecting the rights 
and improving the status of women and these have been estab- 
lished as a separate section of the final document; 


* Women should have full access to education, training and em- 


ployment to enable them to achieve personal fulfillment in both 
familial and socio-economic roles; 


* The elderly and youth are given special attention; 


* The importance of the United Nations system for the success 
ful execution of population programmes is acknowledged as 19 


the need for strengthening the ability of UNFPA to respond 
to those needs; 


e The importance of non-governmental organizations is recognized 
in the pursuit of innovative solutions to population problems; 


* The provisions of the Plan clearly reflect the need for opera 
tional programmes and increased resources to support them. 


We are particularly grateful to His Excellency Mr. Miguel de 
la Madrid Hurtado, President of Mexico, for his personal interest 
in welcoming us on behalf of the people and Government of Mex 
ico. We are indebted to His Excellency Mr. Manuel Bartlett Diaz: 
Minister of Interior of Mexico and Head of the delegation © 
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Mexi A 
His e Peri statesmanship role as President of this Confer- 
elosfn. We is dynamism in leading us to this successful con- 
impartialit are grateful to Dr. Fred Sai for the skill and 
On m with which he chaired the Main Committee. 
the d Mr. Sankar Menon, Deputy Secretary-General and 
all other woe I would like to take this opportunity to thank 
nary hospit dt s of the Government of Mexico for the extraordi- 
We arc ality they have extended to us. 
United N i iei for the contributions to this Conference of the 
zations. a eges system, the various inter-governmental organi- 
, and the non-governmental organizations— 
ly covered 


members of t ; ET 
Our sessions; he media who have so diligent 


e to . 
ince QM Nations departments 
Secr m the Conference, the interpreters, the translators. the 
Scenes E and all of those people who have worked behind the 

o ensure the smooth running of this Conference: 


* tot : ae 
thea Mexican Government for all the services it provided in 
s of conference facilities, local staff, security, and trans- 


Portation. 


and units involved in 


A 

T p all, let me thank each of you. distinguished delegates. 

ion Chievements at this Conference were due to your dedica- 

ee eae forebearance, patience and wisdom in these 

R ons. 

ents Conference has awakened the need for à periodic assess- 

pr review of the World Popu 
Il countries. A 


Ogre » 
t Ss made in population by a i 
t that the countri à 


n 
1994 Other population Conference ten years hen 


yes examine the relevance 
ation j S ahead. As we have learne s 
attende both a national and global res ibility that must be 
ed to until global stability and Sec 
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I. PREAMBLE 


1. During the years since the United Nations World Population Confer- 
ence in 1974, the World Conference Plan of Action: has served as a guide 
to action in the field of population for Governments, for international or- 
ganizations and for non-governmental organizations. The consensus of 
Bucharest has facilitated international co-operation and helped to bring popu- 
lation issues to the forefront. The principles and objectives of the Plan have 
shown themselves to remain valid and are reaffirmed. 

2. However, the demographic, social, economic and political conditions 
of the world have changed considerably. In many developing countries the 
demographic situation has improved since 1974; fertility has declined, mor- 
bidity has diminished, infant mortality has declined and life expectancy has 
increased. There have also been improvements in the social sphere. In many 
developing countries school enrolment and literacy rates have increased, and 
access to health services has improved. For the developing countries as a 
whole, there has been an increase in per capita calorie supply, though in some 
regions, such as Africa, per capita calorie supply has not improved. Eco- 
nomic trends have, however, been less encouraging. Although per capita in- 
come did not grow as rapidly since 1974 as in the previous 10 years, it is 
none the less true that per capita income did grow moderately in a number 
of developing countries during that period. During the latter part of the de- 
cade, however, many developing countries experienced little or no growth 
ìn per capita income, and many experienced actual declines in per capita in- 
come, with the result that the gap between the per capita incomes of many 
developed and most developing countries widened during the period. 
Moreover, while progress has been made in achieving some goals of the World 
Population Plan of Action, other goals have not been met. Some important 
gaps in knowledge have been filled and new issues have emerged to challenge 
the international community. Therefore, as foreseen at Bucharest, some of 
the goals and recommendations of the Plan now call for complementing and 
further refinement. Though the community of nations has made considera- 
ble Progress in the pursuit of the goals of the World Population Plan of Ac- 
tion, there is still a great need for continuation and acceleration n these efforts 
to realize those goals, as they have been refined at Mexico City in August 1984. 

3. With respect to some major issues raised in the Plan, the following facts 


and trends deserve special mention: 
(a) Though the global rate of popu 


974, the world population has increased by à i 
and 90 percent of that increase has occurred in the developing countries. Fur- 


thermore, the anriual additions to the world’s population are increasing in 

Size. Moreover, in many countries of Africa, Latin America and Asia growth 
, a . H 

Tates have increased owing to mortality declines not accompanied by equiva- 


l à : 
€nt declines in fertility; 


lation growth has declined slightly since 
d by 770 million during the decade, 
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i lit 
(b) At the global level, and in virtually all countries, the i aired 
has fallen. However, the targets set by the World Population P m an 
have not been met. At the same time, new approaches in the form p 
health care have been widely adopted; 


(c) At the global level, fertility declined substantially but, E rire 
tion growth, the changes in some regions were far greater es seniora 
For national and sub-national groups in populations and mein cpi 
representing about one fourth of the world's population, Ps omms dn 
tility was observed, The fertility changes were associated with p cee 
socio-economic development, with continued changes in the status Se 
en, with changes in family structure in some regions, and with the in 
availability of family planning services; 


Tange of employm 
responsibilities bo 
nized that socio 
ticipation of women in all fields of activity; 


(e) Access to and know. 
more widely permitted an 


half 
o the risk of pregnancy, on average over 
Were not using contraception; 


(f) As a result of demographic tren 
In particular, th 
Structure and c 


d. 
ds, population structures have change 


à 3 3 ily 
€ aging of populations and changes in household and fam 
omposition have continued; 


(8) In most Tegions of the world, urban Populations continued to aa 
far more rapidly than total Populations. In some developed gouni i 
however, there was a trend towards deconcentration, Rapid urban ent 
tion growth has becom ng policy concern to most Gove 
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However, the direction, magnitude and the type of international migration 
flows is a matter of concern to some countries; 

(i) The flows of refugees are increasing in different regions of the world 
and are also a matter of increasing concern; 

(j) Problems relating to involuntary migration have also increased; 

(k) The overall social and economic development of the developing coun- 
tries and the implementation of effective measures to deal with population 
trends in the period 1974-1984 have been greatly hampered by the serious 
effects of the international economic crisis on the economies of the develop- 
ing countries. In the majority of developing countries, increases in popula- 
tion and its aspirations have contributed to increasing imports versus 
exports — food in particular. Furthermore, existing population programmes 
have been greatly affected by a shortage of adequate resources from both 
national and international sources; 

(1) In many countries the population has continued to grow rapidly, ag- 
gravating such environmental and natural resource problems as soil erosion, 
desertification and deforestation, which affect food and agricultural produc- 
tion. The mechanisms to deal effectively with these problems are still in an 
incipient stage in many countries. There is, however, increasing awareness 
Of the need to take into account natural resources and the quality of the en- 
Vironment along with social and economic factors; 

(m) In the years since 1974 there have been a number of hopeful develop- 
ments. New agricultural technologies, including the green revolution, have 
Made it possible to better meet the needs of growing populations. Progress 
in molecular biology has potential for influencing both levels of fertility and 
Mortality and the development of communication satellites may greatly ad- 
vance mass education, including education directly related to population is- 
Sues. The economic and social consequences of these advances raise serious 
ethical questions and may have a fundamental impact on the future of society. 

4. The principles and objectives of the World Population Plan of Action 
affirm that the principal aim of social, economic and cultural development, 
9f which population goals and policies are integral parts, is to improve the 
Standards of living and quality of life of the people. Achieving this goal re- 
quires co-ordinated action in population with all socio-economic fields; thus, 
Population trends must be co-ordinated with trends of economic and social 
development. In helping to achieve this co-ordination, the World Popula- 
tion Plan of Action should become an essential component of the system 
Of international strategies for the promotion of economic development, the 
quality of life, human rights and fundamental freedoms. 

5. The Plan affirms that the consideration of population problems can- 
Not be limited to the analysis of population trends, since population varia- 
bles influence development variables and are influenced by them. The present 
Population situation in developing countries is related, inter alia, to unequal 
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i intensified by inequi- 
processes of socio-economic development, a weg he of liv- 
ties in international relations, and by related disp ie 
i F ; opulati 
ud It remains true that the basis for an effective nay ack ny popu- 
problems is, above all, socio-economic transformation ie pct of socio- 
lation policies must always be considered as a erii + them, However 
economic development policies and never as Sab SCICHLEES | o family planning 
even if social and economic development is slow or d 
programmes may have an impact on the level of ferti "a development of 
7. While the importance of integrating women into the ains to be done 
Society has been recognized by many Governments, much "a ulation Con- 
to fulfil the recommendations adopted in 1974 by the World irren 
ference as elaborated in 1975 by the World Conference of a ited Nations 
Women’s Year, and in 1980 by the World Conference of the n national in- 
Decade for Women. The Plan, as well as other important Inter of women 
Struments, stressed the urgency of achieving the full P imde of dis- 
in society on an equal basis with men and of abolishing ad the freedom 
crimination against women. In order to provide women wit for men to 
to participate fully in the life of society, it is equally necessary ning, child- 
share fully with women responsibilities in the areas of family plan 
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rearing and all other aspects of family life. The achievement of th 
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10. As the world enters a second decade after the World Population i 
ference of 1974, major challenges and problems in the area of pt par- 
that are of primary concern to the international community and that 


ing coU" 
ticularly relevant to the economic and Social progress of the develop 
tries are: 


(a) The task of reducing poverty, 
right to work by encouraging econo 
the just distribution of wealth; 

(b) The continued 
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(c) The annual increments in population, which are projected to grow larger 
throughout the decade; 

(d) The rate of population growth, which remains high in developing coun- 
tries and which, for many countries, may even rise in the coming years; 

(e) Changes in population structures, particularly the aging of populations, 
changes in household and family structure and composition, and the growth 
of the working-age populations in developing countries where economies are 
not growing adequately; 

(f) High levels of infant and maternal mortality, and the important mor- 
tality differentials between regions, countries, social groups and sexes; 

(g) The persistence of fertility rates substantially higher or lower than those 
desired by Governments and peoples in some countries; 

(h) The unmet needs for family planning in many countries, which unless 
they are addressed will grow even greater as the number of couples of 
reproductive age increases substantially during the coming decade; 

(i) The disequilibrium between rates of change in population and changes 
in resources, environment and development; 

(j) The persistence of high rates of internal migration, new forms of mo- 
bility, high rates of urbanization, and the concentration of population in large 
Cities in developing countries where these phenomena have negative conse- 


quences for development; 

(k) The importance and diversity of international migration and its con- 
sequences for countries of origin and destination and the necessity for co- 
Operation between these countries in this field; 

(1) The need to find solutions to all problems related to refugees, whose 
numbers are increasing; 

(m) The increasing number of persons who lack sufficient food, pure water, 
Shelter, health care, education and the other facilities required to achieve full 
human potential; 

(n) The consequences of pro 
engineering, which may lead to essential c 

(0) The relatively high proportion of young people in the 
the developing countries and the problems and consequences attendant to 
this which, unless addressed, will assure that populations will continue to 
grow for many decades to come; 

(b) The need to strengthen the capacities of developing countries in data 
Collection, analysis and utilization and to develop appropriately trained per- 
Sonnel in the population area; 

(q) The need for increased national and international support to imple- 
Ment the Plan, in particular, adequate multilateral resources to support the 


efforts of developing countries. 


gress in agricultural technology and in genetic 
hanges in the character of societies; 


populations of 
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11.* The Plan and the following recommendations for its raa 
plementation should be considered within the fi ramework of other eic am nd 
mental strategies and plans. In this respect, they reaffirm the poem 
Objectives of the Charter of the United Nations, the Universal icit 
of Human Rights (General Assembly resolution 217 A (III), the 2x 
tional Covenants on Human Rights (General Assembly tms von 
(XXI), annex), the Declaration on Social Progress and Development Lai of 
Assembly resolution 2542 (XXIV)), the Declaration and the Dine neral 
Action on the Establishment of a New International Economic Order (c eid 
Assembly resolutions 3201 (S-VI) and 3202 (S-VI)), the Charter of p ZIRI 
ic Rights and Duties of States (General Assembly resolution 3281 ( rie 
and the International Development Strategy for the Third ur rim 
Development Decade (General Assembly resolution 35/56, annex) an IBS à 
al Assembly resolutions 34/75 and 35/46 on the declaration of the ^ 
the Second Disarmament Decade. In addition, the following cime 
plans of action and other relevant texts that have emanated from E 
mental meetings must be stressed because of their relevance to the objec 
of the World Population Plan of Action: . d 

(a) United Nations Declaration on the Rights of the Child (1959)! am 

(b) Declaration of the United Nations Conference on the Human apt 
ment and the Action Plan for the Human Environment (Stockholm, ud 
and resolution 1 adopted by the Governing Council of the United Nati 


: . " 4 irobi, 
Environment Programme at its session of a special character (Na 
1982);d 


(c) Universal Declaration on the Er: 


ition 
adication of Hunger and Malnutritlo 
(Rome, 1974);¢ 


(d) World Plan of Action for the Implementation of the Objectives a 
the International Women’s Year (Mexico City, 1975)f and Programme PA 
Action for the Second Half of the United Nations Decade for Women (Cope 
hagen, 1980);s 

(e) Lima Declaration and Plan of 
Co-operation (Lima, 1975);h he 

(f) Declaration of Principles and Programme of Action adopted by t! | 
Tripartite World Conference on Employment, Income Distribution and Socia 
Progress and the International Division of Labour (Geneva, 1976);! 

(g) Vancouver Declaration on Human Settlements, 1976;i 

(h) Plan of Action to Combat Desertification (Nairobi, 1977); 


(i) Mar del Plata Action Plan adopted by the United Nations Water Con- 
ference (Mar del Plata, 1977); 


d 
Action on Industrial Development an 


— ee g . xen SEHE 
"While joining the consensus the delegation of the United States of America E 

ed that: "The United States Teserved its position on all the international agreem nce 

mentioned in this document consistent with our previous acceptance or non-acceptal 

of them." 
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(j) Declaration of Alma-Ata adopted by the International Conference on 
Primary Health Care (Alma-Ata, 1978); 

(k) Programme of Action to Combat Racism and Racial Discrimination 
(Geneva, 1978)," programme of activities to be undertaken during the 
second half of the Decade for Action to Combat Racism and Racial Dis- 
criminatione and Declaration and Programme of Action adopted by the Se- 
cond World Conference to Combat Racism and Racial Discrimination 
(Geneva, 1983);» 

(l) Buenos Aires Plan of Action for Promoting and Implementing Tech- 
nical Co-operation among Developing Countries (Buenos Aires, 1978);a 

(m) Declaration of Principles and Programme of Action of the World Con- 
ference on Agrarian Reform and Rural Development (Rome, 1979); 

(n) Vienna Programme of Action on Science and Technology for Develop- 
ment (Vienna, 1979); 

(0) Global Strategy for Health for All by the Year 2000,! adopted by the 
World Health Assembly in its resolution WHA 34.36 of 22 May 1981 and 
endorsed by the General Assembly in its resolution 36/43 of 19 November 
1981; 

(p) Nairobi Programme of Action for the Development and Utilization 
of New and Renewable Sources of Energy (Nairobi, 1981);" 

(q) Substantial New Programme of Action for the 1980s for the Least De- 
veloped Countries (Paris, 1981);¥ 

(r) International Plan of Action on Aging (Vienna, 1982).v 


ll. PEACE, SECURITY AND POPULATION 


12. Being aware of the existing close links between peace and develop- 
ment, it is of great importance for the world community to work ceaselessly 
to promote, among nations, peace, security, disarmament and co-operation, 
which are indispensable for the achievement of the goals of humane popula- 
tion policies and for economic and social development. Creating the condi- 
tions for real peace and security would permit an allocation of resources to 
social and economic rather than to military programmes, which would greatly 
help to attain the goals and objectives of the World Population Plan of 


Action. 


III. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ACTION 


13. Many of the following recommendations are addressed to Govern- 
ments. This is not meant to preclude the efforts or initiative of international 
organizations, non-governmental organizations, private institutions or or- 
ganizations, or families and individuals where their efforts can make an ef- 
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fective contribution to overall population or development goals on the basis 
of strict respect for sovereignty and national legislation in force. 


A. Socio-economic Development, the Environment 
and Population 


14. The World Population Plan of Action recognizes explicitly the im- 
portance of the interrelationships between population and socio-economic 
development and affirms, inter alia, that “the basis for an effective solution 
of population problems is, above all, socio-economic transformation" (para 
graph 1) and that "population policies are constituent elements of socio- 
economic development policies, never substitutes for them” (paragraph 14 
(d)). Consequently, the Plan of Action includes a number of recommenda- 
tions dealing with socio-economic policies, the contents of which fully deserve 
reaffirmation and further development. The following recommendations 
reflect the view that if national and international policies are not adopted 
and implemented to increase the overall resources and the share of the world’s 
resources going to the very poor, it will be extremely difficult for many COUN 
tries to achieve the levels of fertility and mortality that they desire. The reco 
mendations reflect the importance to be attached to an integrated approach 
towards population and development, both in national policies and at the 
international level. The recommendations also reflect the view that, although 
the actions of the developing countries are of primary importance, the at- 
tainment of the goals and objectives stipulated in the International Develop- 
ment Strategy for the Third United Nations Development Decade will require 
appropriate policies by the developed countries and by the international com- 


munity which support the efforts of the developing countries to achieve those 
objectives. 


Recommendation 1 


Considering that social and economic development is a central factor in 
the solution of population and interrelated problems and that populatio? 
factors are very important in development plans and strategies and have ? 
Meri a the attainment of development objectives, national develop” 
strates Su rs Programmes, as well as international developme. 
takes iuto ormulated on the basis of an integrated approach t " 

account the interrelationships between population, resources. e 


vironment and development. In thi V ce ais 
. In this c i i tiona 
forts should give prio ontext, national and interna 


rit i A i ion an 
development. Y to action programmes integrating population 
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Recommendation 2 


National and international efforts should give high priority to the follow- 
ing development goals included in the International Development Strategy 
for the Third United Nations Development Decade: the eradication of mass 
hunger and the achievement of adequate health and nutrition levels, the eradi- 
cation of mass illiteracy, the improvement of the status of women, the elimi- 
nation of mass unemployment and underemployment and the elimination 
of inequality in international economic relations. To achieve these goals, it 
is further recommended that Governments should take population trends fully 
into account when formulating their development plans and programmes. 


Recommendation 3* 


In order to promote the broadly based socio-economic development that 
is essential to achieving an adequate quality of life as well as national popu- 
lation objectives and to respond effectively to the requirements posed by 
demographic trends, all countries are urged to co-operate in efforts to achieve 
the above objectives and to accelerate development, particularly in develop- 
ing countries, inter alia, through policies to lower barriers to trade, to in- 
crease multilateral and bilateral development assistance, to improve the 
quality and effectiveness of this assistance, to increase real income earnings 
from the export of commodities, to solve the problems arising from the debt 
burden in a significant number of developing countries, to increase the volume 
and improve the terms of international lending, and to encourage various 
sources of investment and, wherever appropriate, entrepreneurial initiatives. 
To respond to the needs of populations for employment, food self-sufficiency, 
and improvements in the quality of life and to increase self-reliance, produc- 
tive investment should be increased, appropriate industries should be en- 
couraged and substantial investments should be fostered in rural and 


agricultural development. 


Recommendation 4 


In countries in which there are imbalances between trends in population 
growth and resources and environmental requirements, Governments are 


*While joining the consensus the delegations of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics and the Ukranian Soviet Socialist Republic stated that: “They cannot accept the 
unbalanced wording in recommendation 3, which implies underestimation of the role 
that the State sector is playing in socio-economic development as reflected in rele- 


vant United Nations documents." x g 
While joining the consensus the delegation of the United States of America stated 


that: “The United States wished to underline that endorsement of this document does 
not change known United States positions on commodity agreements or future lend- 
ing resources for international financial institutions. 
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urged, in the context of overall development policies, to adopt and imple- 
ment specific policies, including population policies, that will contribute to 
redressing such imbalances and promote improved methods of identifying, 
extracting, renewing, utilizing and conserving natural resources. Efforts 
should be made to accelerate the transition from traditional to new and renew- 
able sources of energy while at the same time maintaining the integrity of 
the environment. Governments should also implement appropriate policy 


measures to avoid the further destruction of the ecological equilibria and 
take measures to restore them. 


B. The Role and the Status of Women 


15. The World Population Plan of Action (paragraphs 15 (e), 32 (b), 42 
and 43) as well as other important international instruments — in particular 
the 1975 Mexico City Plan of Action, the 1980 Copenhagen Programme of 
Action for the United Nations Decade for Women and the Convention on 
the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination against Women (General 
Assembly resolution 34/180, annex) — stress the urgency of achieving the full 
integration of women in society on an equal basis with men and of abolish- 
ing any form of discrimination against women. Comprehensive strategies tO 
address these concerns will be formulated at the 1985 Nairobi Conference 
which is being convened to review and appraise the achievements of the United 
Nations Decade for Women. 

16. In view of the slow progress made since 1974 in the achievement of 
equality for women, the broadening of the role and the improvement of the 
status of women remain important goals that should be pursued as ends in 
themselves. The achievement of genuine equality with respect to opportuni- 
ties, responsibilities and rights would guarantee that women could partici- 
pate fully with men in all aspects of decision-making regarding population 
and development issues that affect their families, communities and countries- 

17. The ability of women to control their own fertility forms an impor- 
tant basis for the enjoyment of other rights; likewise, the assurance of socio- 
economic opportunities on an equal basis with men and the provision of the 
necessary services and facilities enable women to take greater responsibility 
for their reproductive lives. The following recommendations take into aC 
count the need for actions to ensure that women can effectively exercise rights 
equal to those of men in all spheres of economic, social, cultural and politi- 


cal life, and in particular those rights which pertain most directly to popula- 
tion concerns. 


Recommendation 5 


Governments are strongly urged to integrate women fully into all phases 
of the development process, including planning, policy and decision-making- 
Governments should pursue more aggressively action programmes aimed at 


pee UU UR 
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improving and protecting the legal rights and status of women through ef- 
forts to identify and to remove institutional and cultural barriers to wom- 
en's education, training, employment and access to health care. In addition, 
Governments should provide remedial measures, including mass education 
programmes, to assist women in attaining equality with men in the social, 
political and economic life of their countries. The promotion of community 
support and the collaboration, at the request of Governments, of non- 
governmental organizations, particularly women’s organizations, in expediting 
these efforts should be given paramount importance. 


Recommendation 6 


Governments should ensure that women are free to participate in the labour 
force and are neither restricted from, nor forced to participate in, the labour 
force for reasons of demographic policy or cultural tradition. Further, the 
biological role of women in the reproductive process should in no way be 
used as a reason for limiting women’s right to work. Governments should 
take the initiative in removing any existing barriers to the realization of that 
tight and should create opportunities and conditions such that activities out- 
side the home can be combined with child-rearing and household activities. 


Recommendation 7 


Governments should provide women, through education, training and em- 
Ployment, with opportunities for personal fulfilment in familial and non- 
familial roles, as well as for full participation in economic, social and cul- 
tural life, while continuing to give due support to their important social role 
as mothers. To this end, in those countries where child-bearing occurs when 
the mother is too young, Government policies should encourage delay in the 


commencement of child-bearing. 


Recommendation 8 
e the age of entry into 


Governments concerned should make efforts to rais e c 
s still quite low. 


Marriage in countries in which this age at marriage 1 


Recommendation 9 


Governments should promote and encourage, through information, edu- 


Cation and communication, as well as through employment legislation and 
Institutional support, where appropriate, the active involvement of men in 
all areas of family responsibility, including family planning, child-rearing 
and housework, so that family responsibilities can be fully shared by both 
Partners, i 
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Recommendation 10 


d to 
All Governments which have not already done so are ai "ee à 
sign and ratify or accede to the Convention on the Elimination o 
of Discrimination against Women. 


C. Development of Population Policies 


18. The World Population Plan of Action urges that population epo 
should not be considered substitutes for socio-economic developmen i 
cies but rather should be integral components of those policies erae it 
2). In formulating population policies, Governments may aim to affe amm 
or more of the following population trends and characteristics, among ies dis- 
population growth, morbidity and mortality, reproduction, papam The 
tribution, internal and international migration and population mm E og 
Plan also recognizes the sovereignty of nations in the formulation, à y Ft 
and implementation of their population policies (paragraph 14), cons 


A "oes d fa- 
With basic human rights and responsibilities of individuals, couples an 
milies (paragraph 17). 


Recommendation 11 


n 0- 
Governments are urged to adopt population policies and social worn 
nomic development policies that are mutually reinforcing. Such y mily 
should be formulated with particular attention to the individual, the ned 
and community levels, as well as to other factors at the micro-level and ulation 
level. Special emphasis needs to be given to linkages between popu d the 
trends, labour supply and demand, the problems of unemployment an their 
creation of productive employment. Governments are urged to share U^ 


> EA : à iae: É nomic 
experience in integrating population policies into other social and eco 
development policies. 


Recommendation 12 


re 

Governments are encouraged to provide adequate resources and, ite 
appropriate, to adopt innovative measures for the implementation of p a 
lation policy. To be effective and successful, population programmes e 
development activities should be responsive to local values and sane a 

those directly affected should be involved in the decision-making proce oe 
all levels. Moreover, in these activities, the full participation of the com?” 


; eu à ; omen 
nity and concerned non-governmental organizations, in particular W 
Organizations, should be encouraged. 
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D. Population Goals and Policies 


1. Population growth 


19. United Nations population projections, as assessed in 1982,* indicate 
that, between 1984 and the end of the present century, the growth rate of 
the world population will decline more slowly than during the past 10 years. 
This is partly due to the fact that, as a consequence of high fertility levels 
in the past, the number of women of child-bearing age (15-49) will continue 
to grow rapidly. Although, according to the medium variant projections, 
the total fertility rate during this period is expected to decline from 3.6 to 
3.0 children per woman, the annual rate of growth is projected to reach only 
1.5 per cent. For the world as a whole, the present annual increment of 78 
million is projected to increase to 89 million by 1995-2000. Thus, in the 16 
years from 1984 to 2000, the world population is expected to increase by 1.3 
billion, from 4.8 billion in 1984 to 6.1 billion in 2000. 

20. These global perspectives conceal significant demographic differences 
existing at the regional as well as the country levels. According to the United 
Nations estimates, the current total fertility rates range from 6.4 children 
Per woman for Africa, 4.7 for South Asia, 4.1 for Latin America, 2.3 for 
East Asia, to 1.9 for Europe and North America. During the remainder of 
the present century these differences are not expected to narrow significantly. 
Moreover these projections assume a continuation of present efforts and poli- 
cies without which uninterrupted declines in both fertility and population 
growth cannot be achieved. The World Population Plan of Action invites 
Countries to consider adopting population policies, within the framework of 
Socio-economic development, which are consistent with basic human rights 
and national goals and values (paragraph 17). It is in the light of that provi- 
Sion and the above-mentioned trends that the following recommendation is 
made, 


Recommendation 13 


Countries which consider that their population growth rates hinder the 
attainment of national goals are invited to consider pursuing relevant demo- 
graphic policies, within the framework of socio-economic development. Such 
Policies should respect human rights, the religious beliefs, philosophical con- 
Victions, cultural values and fundamental rights of each individual and cou- 


Ple, to determine the size of its own family. 


T The United Nations demographic estimates OF projections are revised every two 
ars, 
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2. Morbidity and mortality 
(a) Goals and general guidance for health policies 


21. The World Population Plan of Action set targets for those countries 
with the highest mortality levels for 1985 and noted the progress necessary 
for each region to attain an average life expectancy of 62 years by 1985 p^ 
74 years by 2000 (paragraphs 22 and 23). Recommendation 14 below up- 
dates the targets for countries with higher mortality levels and challenges 
countries with intermediate or lower mortality levels to continue and strength- 
en their efforts for the improvement of health and the reduction of mortali- 
ty in the context of overall population and development planning. The targets 
are feasible, provided a commitment is made and resources are well allocat- 
ed. Their achievement requires that communities become increasingly involved 
in efforts to promote their health and welfare, that all agencies and institu- 
tions of government be involved in this endeavour, and that each programme 
be evaluated. The achievement of these targets will also require that coun- 
tries will not be subject to aggression (paragraph 24 (f)). The attainment © 

reduced levels of morbidity and mortality is in accordance with the Declara- 


tion of Alma Ata, endorsed by the General Assembly in its resolution 34 
of 29 November 1979. 


Recommendation 14 


All Governments, regardless of the mortality levels of their populatio” 
are strongly urged to strive to reduce morbidity and mortality levels an socio 
economic and geographical differentials in their countries and to improv" 
health among all population groups, especially among those groups W E 
the morbidity and mortality levels are the highest. Countries with higher mor 
tality levels should aim for a life expectancy at birth of at least 60 years 2" 
an infant mortality rate of less than 50 per 1,000 live births by the year P 
Countries with intermediate mortality levels should aim to achieve 4 ee 
pectancy at birth of at least 70 years and an infant mortality rate of less wem 
55 per 1,000 live births by the year 2000. The countries with lower mortal 
Ki pa continue their efforts to improve the health of all population m 
kei eir: mortality even further, in keeping with their social an sub 
tored i = + les. Levels, trends and differentials in mortality should be E als- 

n order to evaluate the success of programmes in achieving these 8° 


Recommendation 15 


Gov i - 
iste intergovernmental, parliamentary and non-governmen y- 
ning bora Should involve the community in all possible ways in wes P i 

, entation and evaluation of health improvement program 
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Recommendation 16 


The promotion and preservation of health should be the explicit concern 
of all levels and branches of government. It is strongly urged, therefore, that 
governmental action in the area of mortality and health should go beyond 
the health sector and involve all relevant sectors of national and community 
development. All development programmes should be monitored and ana- 
lysed by the Government concerned in order to assess and to improve their 
impact on health. 


(b) Infant, child and maternal morbidity and mortality 


22. The World Population Plan of Action (paragraphs 24 and 32 (a)) gives 
Special attention to measures aimed at reducing foetal, infant and early child- 
hood mortality, and related maternal morbidity and mortality. The follow- 
ing recommendations give more precise guidelines for the implementation 
of the Plan, in accordance with the objective of the Global Strategy for Health 
for All by the Year 2000, which was adopted by the World Health Assembly 
mm endorsed by the General Assembly in its resolution 36/43 of 19 Novem- 

er 1981. 


Recommendation 17 


Governments are urged to take immediate steps to identify the underly- 


ing causes of morbidity and mortality among infants and young children and 
develop special programmes to attack these conditions. Strategies to be con- 
Sidered include emphasis on mother and child health services within primary 
health care, the introduction and support of a package of specific interven- 
tion measures, and massive community-wide education and mobilization to 
support them. Special efforts should be made to reach under-served and 
deprived populations in rural areas and urban slums. The international com- 
unity should take concerted action to support national efforts to this end. 


Recommendation 18 


All efforts should be made to reduce maternal mo 
Overnments are urged: 

(a) To reduce maternal mortality by a 
Where such mortality is very high (higher t 
births); 

(b) To provide prenuptial medical examinations; — : . 

. (c) To provide prenatal and perinatal care, with special attention to high- 
risk pregnancies, and ensure safe delivery by trained attendants, including 
traditional birth attendants, as culturally acceptable; 

(d) To give special emphasis in nutritional programmes to the needs of 


Pregnant women and nursing mothers; 


rbidity and mortality. 


t least 50 per cent by the year 2000, 
han 100 maternal deaths per 100,000 
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(e) To take appropriate steps to help women avoid abortion, which in no 
case should be promoted as a method of family planning, and whenever pos- 
sible, provide for the humane treatment and counselling of women who have 
had recourse to abortion;* P 

(f) To support family planning as a health measure in maternal and child 
health programmes as a way of reducing births that occur too early or t00 
late in the mother's life, of increasing the interval between births and of 
diminishing higher birth orders, and by giving special consideration to the 
needs of those in the post-partum and/or breast-feeding period; 

(g) To encourage community education to change prevailing attitudes 
which countenance pregnancy and child-bearing at young ages, recognizing 
that pregnancy occurring in adolescent girls, whether married or unmarried, 
has adverse effects on the morbidity and mortality of both mother and child. 


Recommendation 19 


Governments are urged, as a special measure, to take immediate and ef- 
fective action, within the context of primary health care, to expand the use 
of techniques such as child growth monitoring, oral rehydration therapy» 
immunization and appropriate birth spacing, which have the potential t° 
achieve a virtual revolution in child survival. All available communicatio? 
channels should be used to promote these techniques. The important role 


of the family, especially of mothers, in the area of primary health care shoul 
be recognized. 


Recommendation 20 


f Governments are urged to promote and support breast-feeding. Informa 
tion should be widely disseminated on the nutritional, immunological 277 
psychological benefits of breast-feeding, as well as its influence on child spa" 
ing. Nursing mothers, especially those in the labour force, should be Prov.” 
ed with appropriate maternal benefits, including day-care facilities, acces 


—— '— 

* " eag E i E 
Hes. e ue consensus the Swedish representative made the following SI 
women from ea. the Swedish delegation, effective contraception 1! idera" 
bly the health of b th pregnancies and induced abortions and improves comancies 
must always be fie, , mothers and children. Prevention of unwanted DE un 
eene URNAM aim. However, illegal abortions performed un ntries: 

Doe ‘ons represent a very serious health hazard in many COY d to 

elegation regrets very much that an amendment was ado tory 
gal" from recommendation 13 (e) as proposed by the papar nce 
pon es that this Conference failed to recognize the impor. à 
tere ER | s em. The Swedish delegation would like to reiterate jn 


of illegal abortions is to provide all wom 
safe abortions.” 
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to proper food supplements for themselves, and complementary weaning and 
foods for their infants, in order to ensure adequate nutrition throughout in- 
fancy and early childhood. Governments which have accepted it should be 
urged to take the necessary steps to implement the International Code of 
Marketing of Breast-Milk Substitutes, as adopted by the 34th World Health 
Assembly (resolution WHA 34.22). 


Recommendation 21 


Governments are strongly urged to take all necessary measures, includ- 
ing, whenever they consider it useful, utilizing the services of non- 
governmental organizations, to raise the level of education attained by women 
as an end in itself and because of its close link to child survival and spacing. 
In countries where there are still many illiterate women, a supplementary 
effort should be made to extend mass education programmes. 


(c) Adult morbidity and mortality 


23. The levels of adult morbidity and mortality and their major causes 
are still of concern for many Governments in both developing and developed 
countries, The World Population Plan of Action recognizes the importance 
of improving health conditions for the working-age population and stresses 
the need for the eradication of infectious and parasitic diseases (paragraphs 
24 (d) and (e). In countries where infectious and parasitic diseases have 
reached low levels of incidence, chronic and non-infectious conditions still 
require urgent attention. As personal health practices and behaviour affect 
health, dissemination of the relevant information is important so that peo- 
ple can act on the basis of full information. 


Recommendation 22 


Governments of countries where mortality is still high are urged, with ade- 
quate international support, to implement intensive programmes to control 
infectious and parasitic diseases, provide as far as possible sufficient pota- 
ble water and adequate sanitation facilities, and implement other elements 


9f primary health care for both adults and children. 


Recommendation 23 


Governments, assisted by intergovernmental and non-governmental or- 
ganizations, are urged to provide individuals and families with all relevant 
information on the ways in which personal behaviour or practices affect 

ealth, and to ensure that the necessary resources r5 available for them to 
act on the basis of this information. In this context, Governments are urged 
to initiate or strengthen preventive action programmes to reduce the con- 
Sumption of tobacco, alcohol, drugs and other products potentially danger- 


Ous to health. 
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Recommendation 24 


Governments are urged to take necessary preventive or corrective meas- 


ures to eliminate the negative consequences for health that characterize many 
occupations. 


3. Reproduction and the family 


24. The World Population Plan of Action recognizes the family, in Its 
many forms, as the basic unit of society and recommends that it should be 
given legal protection and that measures should be taken to protect both the 
rights of spouses and the rights of children in the case of the termination 
or dissolution of marriage and the right of individuals to enter marriage oiy 
with their free and full consent (paragraph 39). It also recommends that 2 
children, regardless of the circumstances of their parentage, should m 
€qual legal and social status and the full support of both parents (paragraP 
40). The family is the main institution through which social, economic an . 

lity. While the family has undergone and con- 
tinues to undergo fundamental changes in its structure and function, the à 
zed as the proper setting for mutual love, Sup, 
uses, as the primary determinant of the ped 
the first agent of the socialization of future Qe i 
es as the only supporting institution for the a£ m 
rtant agent of social, political and cultural se 
and implementation of fertility policies, GOV” 
dual rights while at the same time giving full in 
role of the family. 


, 


ight of all couples and individuals to decide 


and responsibly the number and spaci i i x 
og a o 
For this right to be reali eror eso e 


necessary education, info 


H i c» 

priate range of methods and follow-up services © s 

ot. ! ih 

not. Indeed, data from orld Fertility Survey for developing a 
T one fourth of births in the year prior 


€ 
f 
In addition, the decline in the prevalence’ =, 


» ON average, ove 
Survey had not been desired 


certain traditional Practices 
, 
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suggests that Governments can do more to assist people in making their 
reproductive decisions in a responsible way (paragraph 14 (f)). Any recogni- 
tion of rights also implies responsibilities; in this case, it implies that couples 
and individuals should exercise this right, taking into consideration their own 
Situation, as well as the implications of their decisions for the balanced de- 
velopment of their children and of the community and society in which they 
live. The following recommendations reaffirm the provisions of the World 
Population Plan of Action and suggest specific measures for the attainment 
of the objectives of the Plan in these areas. 


Recommendation 25 


Governments should, as a matter of urgency, make universally available 


information, education and the means to assist couples and individuals to 
achieve their desired number of children. Family planning information, edu- 
cation and means should include all medically approved and appropriate 
Methods of family planning, including natural family planning, to ensure 
a voluntary and free choice in accordance with changing individual and cul- 
tural values. Particular attention should be given to those segments of the 
Population which are most vulnerable and difficult to reach. 


Recommendation 26 
he best conditions for family forma- 


that children enjoy the most favoura- 
hological and social development. 


ti Governments are urged to promote t 
i and family life, ensuring, inter alia, 
€ environment for their physical, psyc 


Recommendation 27 

n-governmental organizations 
al policies and priorities, the 
re these services are in- 
growing population of 


are Vernments and intergovernmental and no 

hn ged to allocate, in accordance with nation 

ade sary resources to family planning services, whe 

re Quate and are not meeting the needs of a rapidly 
Productive age. 


Recommendation 28 
the quality and enhance the effective- 


Governments are urged to improve fectiv 
f the monitoring of those services, in- 


ne 2 2 
d SS of family planning services and o : 
Uding appropriate follow-up. Coverage should be extended as rapidly as 


Possible to all couples and individuals of both sexes, particularly in rural 
rsa Family planning services should be made available through appropri- 

© and practicable channels, including integrated health-care programmes 
(especially maternal and child health and primary health care), community- 


ased distribution, subsidized commercial retail sales, and, in particular, lo- 
cal distribution through retail outlets where health infrastructure and health 
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referral services exist. Also, Governments should bear in mind the seas 
tive role which non-governmental organizations, in particular rm ies 
ganizations, can play in improving the availability and ef f a de 
planning services. All countries should ensure that fertility control m 
conform to adequate standards of quality, efficacy and safety. 


Recommendation 29 


Governments are urged to ensure that adolescents, both boys pee o 
receive adequate education, including family-life and sex education, W1 dies 
consideration given to the role, rights and obligations of parents ana al 
ing individual and cultural values. Suitable family planning informatio S. 
services should be made available to adolescents within the changing SO 
cultural framework of each country. 


Recommendation 30 


Governments are urged to ensure that all couples and individuals me 
the basic right to decide freely and responsibly the number and TAE 
their children and to have the information, education and means to do utt 
couples and individuals in the exercise of this right should take into acco 


: > abiliti wards 
the needs of their living and future children and their responsibilities to 
the community. 


Recommendation 31 


; : e r ^ incen- 
Legislation and policies concerning the family and programmes En ah 
tives and disincentives should be neither coercive nor discriminato 


: pen : : ; wel 
should be consistent with internationally recognized human rights a5 
as with changing individual and cultural values. 


Recommendation 32 


à E EH als 
Governments which have adopted or intend to adopt national fertility go 


i in E x tha 
should translate these goals into specific policies and operational steps 
are clearly understood by the citizens. 


Recommendation 33 


Governments that have adopted or intend to adopt fertility policies um 
urged to set their own quantitative targets in this area. Countries implemen ^ 
family planning programmes should establish programme targets at the e e 
ational level, respecting the basic right of couples and individuals is pines 
freely and responsibly the number and spacing of their children, taking ie 
account the needs of their living and future children and their respons} 
ties, assumed freely and without coercion, towards the community- 
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Recommendation 34 


: Family policies adopted or encouraged by Governments should be sensi- 
tive to the need for: 
. (a) Financial and/or other support to parents, including single parents, 
in the period preceding or following the birth of a child, as well as the period 
during which parents assume the major responsibility for the care and edu- 
cation of children; 

(b) A strengthening of child welfare services and child-care provisions; 

g (c) Maternity and paternity leave for a sufficient length of time to enable 
either parent to care for the child, with adequate remunerative compensa- 
tion and without detriment to subsequent career prospects and basic com- 
munal facilities that will enable working parents to provide care for children 
and aged members of their families; and 
oe (q) Assistance to young couples and paren 

quiring suitable housing. 


ts, including single parents, in 


Recommendation 35 


Governments wishing to decrease fertility levels should adopt development 
Policies that are known to reduce the level of fertility, such as improved 
health, education, integration of women and social equity. Governments that 
View the level of fertility in their countries as too low may consider financial 
and Other support to families to assist them with their parental responsibili- 
ties and to facilitate their access to the necessary services. Such policies should 
not restrict access to education, information and services for family planning. 


4. Population distribution and internal migration 
27. The World Population Plan of Action makes a number of recommen- 


dations in regard to population distribution and internal migration that are 
continuing relevance (paragraphs 44-50). The Plan recommends that popu- 
onomic and social 


ation distribution policies should be integrated with ecor 
m In formulating and implementing migration policies, Governments 
» Urged to avoid infringing the right of freedom of movement and resi- 
in Ce within States, to promote more equitable regional development, Ma 
e Ki Services and industry so as to promote interpersonal equity as well as 
ies to promote networks of small and medium-sized cities, and to 
a Prove economic and social conditions in rural areas through balanced 
sEricultura] development. In addition, the Plan recommends that migrants 
beris be provided with information on economic and social conditions 1n 
an areas, that employment creation, Systems of land tenure and the pro- 


visi ; - 
m of basic services should be improved in rural areas and that Govern: 
ents should share experiences relevant tO their policies. The area of 
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i ion is sti concern 
population distribution and internal migration is still one of coe sheen 
to many Governments. The following recommendations indicate 
for the further implementation of the Plan of Action. 


Recommendation 36* 


: ; ional 
Population distribution policies must be consistent with such pee 
instruments as the Geneva Convention relative to the Protection of Ci M 
Persons in Time of War (1949), wherein article 49 prohibits individual or es 
forcible transfers from an occupied territory and forbids the ems 
transferring parts of its own civilian population into the territory it pw e! 
Furthermore, the establishment of settlements in territories occupied by 
is illegal and condemned by the international community. 


Recommendation 37 


ion 
Governments are urged to base policies aimed at influencing arae 
distribution on a comprehensive evaluation of costs and benefits to in dd 
als, families, different socio-economic groups, communities, regions th rates 
country as a whole. Population distribution goals (e.g., target growt ued to 
for primate cities or rural population retention goals) should be purs aising 
the extent that they help to achieve broader societal goals, such as T sont 
Per capita incomes, increasing efficiency, making the distribution of ae life. 
more equitable, protecting the environment and improving the quality © 


1 " ec us an 
In so doing, Governments Should ensure that the rights of indigeno 
other groups are recognized, 


Recommendation 38 


Governments are ur 
o take into account th 
mobility ( 
rural-urb 
moveme 
and cha 


icies, 
ged, in formulating population distribution i d 
€ policy implications of various forms of poP" ell as 
e.g., circular, Seasonal, rural-rural, and urban-urban, i: T these 
an), to consider the direction, duration and characteristics x levels 
nts and the interrelationships between territorial mobility an 
racteristics of fertility and mortality. 


s g^ 
" B eur ow rica se 
*While Joining the consensus the delegation of the United States of db issue 
ed that: "The United States delegation strongly protested the inclusion © ence. 
believing it politically divisive and extraneous to the work of the Confer 


o 
| z et one 
United States also challenged the competence of the Conference to interpr Geneva 
the most critical inte 


: : E the 
b: tational instruments governing the rules of war, 
onvention.” 
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Recommendation 39 


Governments are urged to review their socio-economic policies in order 
to minimize any adverse spatial consequences, as well as to improve the in- 
tegration of population factors in territorial and sectoral planning, particu- 
larly in the sectors concerned with human settlements. 


Recommendation 40 


Governments wishing to minimize undesired migration should implement 
Population distribution policies through incentives, rather than migration con- 
trols, which are difficult to enforce and may infringe human rights. 


Recommendation 41 


Governments which have adopted, or intend to adopt, a comprehensive 
urbanization policy, should seek to integrate such policies into the overall 
development planning process, with the aim of achieving, inter alia, a reduc- 
tion in current high migration to capital cities and other large urban centres, 
the development of medium-sized towns and a reduction of rural-urban and 
regional inequalities. Developed countries and the international community 
Should extend the necessary assistance to the efforts of developing countries 


In this direction. 


Recommendation 42 

Governments should support programmes of assistance, information and 
Community action in support of internal migrants and should consider es- 
‘ablishing networks of labour exchanges that could allow potential migrants 
9 have adequate information about social conditions and about the availa- 
bility of employment in receiving areas. 


Recommendation 43 


Rural development programmes should be primarily directed towards in- 
creasing rural production and efficiency, raising rural incomes and improv- 
ing social conditions and rural welfare, particularly for small peasant 


Tegularize | A en dit, new technology and other 
an tate access to credit, 
one it ae d to the needs of smallholders. 


ws important factors which increase agr 
development of rural areas. 
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Recommendation 44 


Governments should adopt effective policies to assist women eco 
especially those who are agricultural workers, as well as — mui 
and the elderly left behind unsupported in rural areas. Governmen anal 
urged to pay special attention to the difficulties of adaptation pec oe 
in urban areas by migrant women of rural origin and to take approp 
measures to overcome these difficulties. 


5. International migration 
n s 5 3 5 icies 
(a) General guidelines for formulating international migration poli 


" u- 
28. The general validity of the recommendations made in the earl 
lation Plan of Action with respect to international movements is rea ari 
(paragraphs 51-62). However, recent developments regarding pei nation! 
international migration flows demand greater attention from the intern ies 
community, especially with regard to certain types of migrants, el 
documented migrant workers, undocumented migrant workers and re 2 Qui 
The guidelines set out below give due consideration to the basic a the 
international migration is of concern to both the receiving countries : s 
countries of origin, particularly when the migration of skilled jio on 
volved. They reflect the bearing that international migration may ecog- 
the process of establishing a New International Economic Order and r enta 
nize that the effective safeguarding of the basic human rights and fundam E 
freedoms of all migrants, without discrimination on the basis of race: 


ir 
ep : s es ization of the! 
ture, religion or sex, is an essential prerequisite for the realization 
positive contributions to the host society. 


Recommendation 45 


H H H eos H i ts and 
International migration Policies should respect the basic human Si iin 
fundamental freedoms of individuals as set out in the Universal Dec 


: à jal an 
of Human Rights,x the International Covenant on Economic, ptm 
Cultural Rights, the Intern 


ational Covenant on Civil and Political gp nn 
and other pertinent international instruments. In keeping with these ahi: 
ments, receiving countries should adopt measures to safeguard the be their 
man rights of all migrants in their territory and to ensure the respect i adap- 
cultural identity. Measures should also be taken to promote the mutua untry- 
tation of both immigrant groups and the population of the receiving cO 


Recommendation 46 


In formulating policies on internatio 
ing countries should take into 


and social needs but also the 


ve 

f rece" 
nal migration, Governments cif c 
account not only their own country dani their 
well-being of the migrants concerne 
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families and the demographic implications of migration. Governments of 
countries of origin concerned with the continuing outflow of skilled wor- 
kers and professionals should seek to retain those workers as well as encourage 
their return through, inter alia, the promotion of an economic environment 
favourable to the expansion of employment opportunities. To redress the 
existing imbalance of skills, Governments should try to identify alternative 
skill resources. Governments should formulate national and international 
measures to avoid the brain-drain from developing countries and to obviate 
its adverse effects. While pursuing these purposes in a manner consistent with 
respect for human rights, Governments are invited to conduct, infer alia, 
SPARE or negotiations, on either a bilateral or a multilateral basis, 

ith the support, upon request, of competent international organizations. 


Recommendation 47 


High priority should be placed on the rehabilitation of expelled and home- 


Ms people who have been displaced by natural and man-made catastrophes. 
- aie Governments are urged to co-operate fully in order to guaran- 
at the parties involved allow the return of displaced persons to their 

omes and ensure their right to possess and enjoy their properties and be- 


Ongi : E 
ngings without interference. 


(b 3 , 
) Documented migrant workers 


- 29. The World Population Plan of Action calls for the proper treatment 
oom workers and their families (paragraphs 55 and 56) whose migra- 
n S has been promoted by countries facing labour shortages and who are 
*ferred to hereafter as “documented migrant workers". The Plan also ad- 
c the concerns of countries of origin (paragraph 54) and suggests con- 
ñ Ys action at the bilateral and multilateral levels (paragraphs 54 and 62). 
d 979, recognizing that, despite the efforts made by the States involved, 
°cumented migrant workers Were still not able to exercise their rights as 
fined by the relevant international instruments, the General Assembly called 
?r the elaboration of an international convention on the protection of the 


r 8hts of all migrant workers and their families (resolution 34/172 of 17 De- 
ions reflect the contents 


ce 

eg 1979). Many of the following recommendat 

» the draft of this convention.? It is hoped that upon adoption of the con- 
‘ntion, it may serve as a guideline for the treatment of migrant workers 


a is 
nd their families. 


Re 
Commendation 48 
,Qovernments of receiving countries should work towards cesi Ma 
Cumented migrant workers and accompanying members of their families 


Ose situation as regards stay and employment in the receiving country 1$ 
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regular, treatment equal to that accorded their own nationals with regard 
to the enjoyment of basic rights, including the equality of opportunity and 
treatment in respect of working conditions, social security, participation in 
trade unions and access to health, education and other social services. In 
achieving this aim, Governments are invited to use as guidelines all relevant 
international instruments, in particular, the ILO Convention concerning 
Migration for Employment (Revised) 1949 (No. 97) and the ILO Convention 
concerning Migrations in Abusive Conditions and the Promotion of Equality 


of Opportunity and Treatment of Migrant Workers, 1975 (No. 143), part 
II.2a 


Recommendation 49 


Governments of receiving countries that have not already done so are urged 
to consider adopting appropriate measures to promote the normalization of 
the family life of documented migrant workers in the receiving country con- 
cerned through family reunion. Demographic and other considerations should 
not prevent Governments from taking such measures. 


Recommendation 50 


Countries of origin and receiving countries should undertake information 
and education activities to increase the awareness of migrants regarding their 
legal position and rights and to provide realistic assessments of the situation 
of migrants, including the availability of job opportunities. Receiving coun- 
tries should recognise the right of migrants to form associations so that they 


may participate more effectively in the receiving society while maintaining 
their cultural identity. 


Recommendation 51 


Governments of countries of origin and of receiving countries should en- 
courage and promote the widest dissemination, inter alia, through the mass 
media, of information aimed at promoting public understanding of and 
preventing any activity prejudicial to the contribution of documented migrant 
Workers to economic development and cultural interchange. 


(c) Undocumented migrants 


30. The World Population P 
bear in mind humanitarian 
ed migrants* (paragraph 56 
documented migrants ari 


lan of Action recommends that Governments 
considerations in the treatment of undocument- 
). Owing to the irregularity of their situation, un- 


€ particularly vulnerable to exploitation and 
——— —À—À 


*For the purpose of the follow: 
persons who have not fulfilled al 
find themselves for admission, s 


ing Tecommendations, undocumented migrants are 
I the legal requirements of the State in which they 
tay or exercise of economic activity. 
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mistreatment. It is therefore urgent that their basic human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms be universally recognized and that they enjoy interna- 
tional protection as well as the protection of receiving countries within the 
framework of bilateral conventions. The widest recognition of the rights of 
all migrant workers and the effective safeguarding of these rights will tend 
to discourage exploitation of undocumented migrants, particularly exploi- 
tation in the sphere of employment, by employers who wish to reap the 
benefits of unfair competition.b^ 


Recommendation 52 

All measures adopted or implemented by countries of departure and of 
arrival to reduce the illegal entry, stay or employment of undocumented 
migrants (including amnesties, other regularization schemes, border controls 
and deportations) should respect their basic human rights. 


Recommendation 53 

In formulating laws and regulations to limit undocumented migration, 
Governments of receiving countries are invited to consider the guidelines set 
forth in the ILO Convention concerning Migrations in Abusive Conditions 
and the Promotion of Equality of Opportunity and Treatment of Migrant 
Workers, 1975 (No. 143), part I. To be effective, such laws and regula- 
tions should address the treatment not only of the undocumented migrants 
themselves but also of those persons inducing or facilitating undocumented 


Migration, 


(d) R efugees 


n of Action addresses the problems of refu- 
refugees have been a source 
nity because of their increas- 
f them are from the vulnera- 
d particularly because most 
ping countries, which have had to 


31. The World Population Pla c 
gees (paragraph 53). Since its adoption in 1974, 


cope with the added economic and socia 
concern h i by deve 

: as resulted in programmes by ; ‘ 
“ay countries of resettlement, generally developed countries, to alleviate 
the dislocati i i influx o 

Ocations associated with the influx i ere. 

road agreement that through international co-operation within T frame- 
Work of the United Nations an attempt should be made to Ln oreo 
Of new flows of refugees, having due regard to the princip ^ 3 dd 
Intervention in the internal affairs of. sovereign States. In view : the cw 
Ing situation, the recommendations set out below emphasize the nee 
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continued international co-operation in finding durable solutions to the 
problem of refugees and for the provision of support and assistance to coun- 
tries of first asylum. 


Recommendation 54 


States that have not already done so are invited to consider acceding to 
the international instruments concerning refugees, in particular to the 1951 
Conventiondd and the 1967 Protocole: relating to the Status of Refugees. 


Recommendation 55 


Governments and international agencies are urged to find durable solu- 
tions to problems related to refugees and refugee movements and to work 
towards the elimination of the causes of these problems. Governments, In- 
ternational organizations and non-governmental organizations are urged to 
continue to promote the protection of refugees and to provide support and 
assistance to first asylum countries in satisfying the basic needs of refugees. 
Efforts towards the creation of conditions in which voluntary repatriation 
may take place should be pursued and assistance should be provided in re- 
habilitating returnees. The basic freedoms and human rights of returnees and 
their families should be guaranteed and assistance should be provided in de- 
veloping opportunities for a return to a normal and productive Way of liv- 
ing. In situations where neither voluntary repatriation nor resettlement 1n 
third countries appears to be feasible, Governments, international organiza- 
tions and non-governmental organizations are urged to provide support an 
assistance to the countries of first asylum in developing the capacity of the 
national economic and social infrastructure to sustain and, subject to the 
full approval of the host countries, to integrate refugees. 


6. Population structure 


32. The World Population Plan of Action (paragraphs 63-67) takes par- 
ticular note of changing population age structures resulting from sustained 
demographic change, and of the effect of such changes on socio-economic 
development and on family and household structures. Closely linked issues 
such as employment for rapidly expanding working age groups, shifts from 
agricultural to non-agricultural occupations and health needs of particular 
age and sex groups are dealt with elsewhere in these recommendations. In 
countries where fertility levels are high, the large absolute and relative num- 
ber of children and youth is a continuing burden for social and economic 
development, including educational development. On the other hand, the 
aging of the population has become an important issue in developed coun- 
tries, and an emerging one in those developing countries which experienced 
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declines in fertility in the recent past. The rising proportion of the aged in 
these populations is imposing an economic burden with respect to national 
expenditures for social security and social services. It is noted, however, that 
the aged can make significant contributions to society. The following recom- 
mendations note the above and contain proposals to foster the growth and 
value of all age and sex groups in the community. 


Recommendation 56 

Governments and the international community should continue to bear 
in mind the considerations that led to the designation of the International 
Year of the Child, as well as the recommendations of the World Population 
Plan of Action with respect to age distribution, giving due attention to the 
full range of the needs of children. 


Recommendation 57 

Governments, specialized agencies of the United Nations system and other 
concerned intergovernmental and non-governmental organizations are invited 
to intensify their efforts in the execution of specific programmes related to 
youth, duly taking into account the situation, the needs, the specific aspira- 
tions of youth and the Specific Programme of Measures and Activities to 
be undertaken before and during the International Youth Year endorsed by 


the General Assembly.! 


Recommendation 58 

Governments are urged to reaffirm their commitment to the implementa- 
tion of the International Plan of Action on Aging." In this context, further 
efforts should be made to analyse the issue of aging, particularly its implica- 
tions for overall development, social services, medical care and other relat- 
ed fields, and on the basis of such data Governments are urged to take 
appropriate measures to secure the welfare and safety of older people, pay- 
ing particular attention to the situation and the needs of older women. 
Governments and international agencies should increase their efforts and ac- 
tivities with a view to improving care for the aged within the family unit. 
Moreover, Governments should view the aging sector of the population not 
merely as a dependent group, but in terms of the active contribution that 
Older persons have already made and can still make to the economic, social 
and cultural life of their families and community. 


Recommendation 59 

_ In planning for economic and so 
give appropriate consideration to sh 
and their implications for requiremen 


cial development, Governments should 
ifts in family and household structures 
ts in different policy fields. 
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E. Promotion of Knowledge and Policy 


1. Data collection and analysis 


33. The recommendations of the World Population Plan of Action Ape 
ing data collection and analysis (paragraphs 72-77) continue to be both nee 
and urgent and thus every effort should be made for their full impleme E 
tion. The collection and analysis of population and related statistics is e^ 
indispensable basis for a full and accurate understanding of population m 
and prospects for formulating population and development plans M 
programmes and for monitoring effectively the implementation of these te 
and programmes. During the past decade considerable progress has i 
achieved in the field of data collection and analysis. For example, nearly zd 
countries have carried out a population census; well-designed fertility ue 
other surveys were carried out in many developed and developing terae: 
efforts aimed at improving continuing national survey-taking capabilities w 2. 
initiated in a number of developing countries; and major advances were ih 
in the development of methods for use in the analysis of incomplete i i 

Owever, a number of critical gaps in official statistics remain, inclu i bi 
those related to the classification of data for urban agglomerations. Erde 
of these developments and future requirements, priority attention shou 
given to the following recommendations. 


Recommendation 60 


bos lec- 
Governments are urged to develop durable capabilities for data col 
tion, Processing and analysis, incl 


velopment planning, efforts Should be m 
this purpose. Co-ordination and co-o 
tween countries should be Promoted. 


men r 
ade to prepare statistics relevant E 
peration in this work within and 


Recommendation 62 


Governments are urged to ensure that Population and related data are ont 
lated and published Separately by sex, as well as data concerning other dem 
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graphic, social and economic variables, so that the situation of women is 
rendered clearly and in order to measure the impact on women of changes 
that will ensue from the implementation of the World Population Plan of 
Action. 


Recommendation 63 


Governments are encouraged to tabulate and publish data about minori- 
ty groups to assist in assessing the impact of the World Population Plan of 


Action on such groups. 


Recommendation 64 


Because migration is the least developed area of current demographic statis- 
tics, Governments may consider undertaking a comprehensive programme 
of migration statistics, in line with national priorities, focusing on such areas 
Of concern as (1) internal migration, (2) urbanization and (3) international 
Migration. It is also recommended that migration should be studied in the 
context of the family. To this end, Governments should consider ways of 
Strengthening their national population censuses, sample surveys or adminis- 
trative record systems in order to obtain needed migration data and estimates. 
Countries of origin and of destination are urged to exchange such pertinent 
Statistical data, through the relevant United Nations authorities and other 
Competent international organizations, where appropriate. 


Recommendation 65 


All countries are requested to participate in the 1990 World Population 
and Housing Census Programme and endeavour to Improve further their 
Censuses, giving particular attention to the timely publication of census results 
in order to assist, inter alia, in the evaluation of population and develop- 
Ment trends at all levels. Required assistance in support of these activities 
Should be provided to developing countries by the international community. 


Recommendation 66 
priate international organiza- 


Gover ‘ ion with appro 
nments, in collaboratio al sample survey programmes 


HORS, a i ation 
» are urged to establish or strengthen n 
that can provide, in conjunction with data from other sources, a continuous 


flow of integrated statistics in support of population and other development 


iliti i It 
Program i ing capabilities for conducting surveys. I 
eee urveys should be carried out periodi- 


is recommended, i P 
, in particular, that s r c 
cally on fertility, eis planning, health of mothers and children, mortality 


eue Migration and that technical assistance 
Vailable from international sources. 


for this purpose should be made 
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Recommendation 67 


Governments are urged, in the collection, analysis and dissemination of 
statistical data, and in the context of national laws and practices, to ensure 
that confidentiality and the privacy of the individual are safeguarded. 


Recommendation 68 


Governments are urged to collect, compile and publish on a timely basis 
the full range of vital statistics, as well as other demographic and related 
social and economic statistics needed to plan and evaluate population and 
health programmes, including family planning programmes. To this end, 
Governments should establish or strengthen civil registration systems and 
make use of well-designed sample surveys, special studies and available ad- 
ministrative reporting Systems, such as population registers. 


2. Research 


34. The World Population Plan of Action (paragraphs 78-80) gives great 
emphasis to research activities relating to population and identifies a list of 
research priorities related to the theoretical, operational and policy-oriented 
aspects of population analyses. Throughout the course of the review and ap- 
Praisal of the World Population Plan of Action, in each of the expert grouP 
meetings convened as part of the preparations for the International Confer- 
ence on Population, 1984, as well as in all other review activities, the con- 
tinuing need for research both to fill gaps in knowledge and to support 
Programmatic activity was made evident. Increased research efforts together 
with the necessary institutional and financial support are made necessary by 
changes in the social and economic contexts within which population poli- 
cies are formulated and implemented. Similarly, changes in population poli- 
cies and in demographic conditions themselves and new research findings, 


including those concerning contraceptive technology, call for an expansion 
of research activities. 


Recommendation 69 


Governments and funding agencies are urged to allocate increased 
resources for research in human reproduction and fertility regulation, in- 
cluding biomedical research, in order to improve the safety and efficacy of 
existing family planning methods, to develop new methods (including those 


for males), to develop better methods of recognizing the female fertile peri- 
od and to address 


Problems of infertility and subfecundity, including those 
caused by environ 


: mental pollution. Such research should be sensitive to the 
varying acceptabili 


'ty of specific methods in different cultures. Other impor- 
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tant aspects requiring increased research efforts and support include epidemi- 
ological research on the short- and long-term adverse and beneficial medical 
effects of fertility-regulating agents. Modernization and updating of the offi- 
cial requirements for the preclinical and clinical assessment of new fertility 
regulating agents and a strengthening of the research capabilities of developing 


countries in these areas are also urgently needed. 


Recommendation 70 


Governments and intergovernmental and non-governmental organizations 
Should give priority to service and operational research, including (a) accept- 
ability of programmes and methods; (b) programme design and implemen- 
tation; (c) management of programmes, including training of personnel, 
monitoring, logistics and impact evaluation; and (d) effectiveness of 
Programmes, including information on planning the number of children. To 
increase the acceptance and to improve the design of family planning service 
programmes, priority should be given to social research into the determinants 
and consequences of fertility. However, substantive priorities should con- 
tinue to reflect the needs of countries. The allocation of research tasks should 
be pragmatically divided among institutions that operate at the national, 
regional or global levels, in order to make the best possible use of available 


resources, 


Recommendation 71 
non-governmental organizations 


Governments and intergovernmental and i 
development and continued ef- 


should provide required assistance for the 
fectiveness of research capabilities, especially at the country level, as well 
as at the regional and global levels. Arrangements to facilitate the exchange 
Of research findings within and between regions should also be further 
strengthened. Results of such research should be used in the implementation 
of action programmes, which in turn should have adequate built-in evalua- 


tion procedures. 


Recommendation 72 


In Setting population research goals, Governments and intergovernmen- 
‘al and non-governmental organizations should endeavour to make them rele- 
vant to policies and programmes, with the objective of making innovations 
in policy formulation, implementation and evaluation. Special emphasis 
Should be given to research on the integration of population processes with 
Socio-economic development, considering not only applied but also theoret- 


H 
Cal and methodological topics. 
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3. Management, training, information, 
education and communication 


35. The World Population Plan of Action contains a series of sae 
dations on management, training, information, education and commun "i 
tion in the field of population (paragraphs 81-93). Since its adoption, E 
need for the further development of management in all fields related rat age 
lation has been acknowledged, both nationally and regionally, in 9r ii 
enhance the effectiveness of population programmes. In view of the i ral 
tance of considering the changing demographic situations as well as tl i ar 
terrelationships between population and development in the A 
population policies and measures, training programmes in e nj 
population-related studies need to be further strengthened. There is als 


H men- 
education at national, regional and global levels. The following recom 
dations relate to these activities, 


Recommendation 73 


A izations 
Governments and intergovernmental and non-governmental organiza’ 
should i 


: n y mes. 
ncrease their support to the management of population program. 
uld also expand 


oriented training, reflecting the mi 
cerned. Local-level training should 


Recommendation 74 


; : , , tal 
Governments, With the assistance, as appropriate, of rd aee ve 
and non-governmental Organizations, should continue to explore innova! 
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mts Tor aprenden awareness of demographic factors and for fostering 
Mog e involvement and participation of the public in population policies 
ogrammes and to intensify training of national personnel who are en- 
gaged in information, education and communication activities (including the 
management and planning of those activities), in developing integrated com- 
munication activities and education strategies, utilizing mass media and 
community-level and interpersonal communication techniques. 


Recommendation 75 


A eei are invited to develop an adequate corps of trained persons 

uat Fe ective formulation and implementation of integrated population 

deis aoe policies, plans and programmes at all levels. In this regard, 

doni we efforts should be made by Governments and training institutions, 

ee Ten and international levels, to further facilitate the integration 

abi is ation studies into training curricula for policy-makers and execu- 
o plan and implement development programmes. 


Recommendation 76 
sir enmen and intergovernmental organizations are urged to make more 
Eu use of available population data and, for this purpose, to promote 
"- S for assessing the priorities in the population fields, based on the results 
Population data and studies, and for considering their reorientation, as 
wn aay moreover, national and international support should be increased 
à view to improving the dissemination and exchange of information at 


the national levels. 
IV. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPLEMENTATION 


A. Role of National Governments 

of 36. The World Population Plan of Action underscores the primary role 
National Governments in the formulation, implementation and achieve- 
M of the principles and objectives of the Plan (paragraphs 96-99). The 
Xperience of the last decade has demonstrated the variety of policy ap- 
d and implemented by Govern- 


pr " 
aches that can be effective when designe vi 
litical, social, cultural, religious 


I a With due regard for the particular po : 
in, so 9nomic conditions of their countries. However, many factors, includ- 
ng the lack of definite commitment, inadequate resources, ineffective co- 

have limited the ef- 


Or : i de 
dination and implementation and insufficient data, hi 
their national popula- 


ecti . 
tie es of Governments in the implementation of thei ial 
Vibe Policies, The following recommendations emphasize specific means 

ereby Governments can enhance the effectiveness of population policies 


Within the context of the guidelines articulated in the Plan of Action. 
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Recommendation 77 


Governments are urged to attach high priority to the attainment of self- 
reliance in the management of their population programmes. To this end, 
Governments are invited: 

(a) To establish monitoring and evaluation systems and procedures as an 
important managerial tool for policy-making and programming; 

(b) To strengthen the administrative and managerial capability needed for 
the effective implementation of population programmes; 

(c) To ensure that international assistance is provided under arrangements 
and on conditions that are adapted to the administrative resources of the 
recipient country, and that such assistance is co-ordinated at the national 
level in a manner that will facilitate effective and efficient programmes; 

(d) To involve communities more actively in the planning and implemen- 
tation of population programmes. 


Recommendation 78 


Governments are encouraged to continue to utilize technical co-operation 


among developing countries; subregional, regional and interregional co- 
Operation should be encouraged. 


B. Role of International Co-operation 


37. The World Population Plan of Action outlines the supportive role of 
the international community in providing technical and financial assistance 
to achieve the goals of the Plan (paragraphs 100-106). Since the Bucharest 
Conference, international co-operation activities of multilateral and bilater- 
al agencies and intergovernmental and non-governmental organizations have 
achieved a number of notable successes in attaining these goals. Technical 
assistance among developing countries has also become increasingly effec- 
tive. As noted in the Review and Appraisal of the World Population Plan 
of Action (E/CONF.76/4) the needs of developing countries for assistance 
in population have increased dramatically. Although the resources available 
have more than doubled in nominal terms, this increase has not been suffi- 
cient either to keep pace with the demand or to compensate for erosion due 
to inflation. The developing countries themselves are allocating increasing 
shares of development expenditure for population programmes. The need 
for assistance for population programmes as for all development programmes 
continues to grow. The recommendations in this section encourage further 
assistance for development and population, both to enlarge programmes 


There effective use of resources has been demonstrated and to initiate new 
activities. 
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Recommendation 79 


The international community should play an important role in the fur- 
ther implementation of the World Population Plan of Action. For this pur- 
pose, among other things, adequate and substantial international measures 
Of support and assistance should be provided by developed countries, other 
donor countries and intergovernmental and non-governmental organizations. 


Recommendation 80 


odies of the United Nations system and donor 
ole in supporting population programmes, 
onal and subregional organizations, are 
st in implementing these recom- 
he review of existing criteria for 
d considerations of regional 
henomena in the field 


Organs, organizations and b 
countries which play an important r! 
as well as other international, regi 
urged to assist Governments at their reque 
mendations. Of no less importance will be t 
Setting co-operation priorities, bearing in min 
equity and the proper balance between the various p 
of international co-operation. 


Recommendation 81 

give particular emphasis to: 

h and action programmes; 

n of population planning in the 


The international community should 
(a) Initiation and expansion of researc 
(b) Institutionalization of the integratio 
development process; 
de (c) Improving the status and strengt 
Propriate financial and technical s 
Programmes; 

(d) Biomedical and social science research; 
(e) Collection and analysis of needed data; 
me Identification of successful programmes, 
dud for their success and disseminating s 

Oping countries which initiate programmes; : 
(9) Implementation of monitoring and evaluation systems in order to ascer- 
tain the effectiveness and impact of programmes and their continued respon- 


siv : 
Ra to community needs; 
a ) Promotion of exchanges betwe 
(i) Education and training in pop 


hening the role of women and providing 
upport for this purpose in population 


ascertaining those factors 
uch information to those 


en countries with common experiences; 


ulation matters. 


Recommendation 82 


Governments are urged to increase the level of their assistance for popu- 


lation activities in the light of continuing needs in the field and the increas- 
ies, with a view to reaching the goals 


ing commi y 
mitment of developing countr! é 
Set for this purpose in the International Development Strategy for the Third 
pos ernments of deve- 


hited Nations Development Decade. M (his contest Gov 
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i te increased 
loped countries and other donor countries are urged to niece eec 
contributions for population and population-related tas cont cel 
ance with national goals and priorities of recipient countries. 


i / t assistance 
should not be detrimental to the levels of economic dev elopmen 
in other areas. 


Recommendation 83 


; ation 
In view of the leading role of the United Nations Fund Ld eme 
Activities in population matters, the Conference urges ai fous arem 
be strengthened further, so as to ensure the more effective de à m kid. THE 
lation assistance, taking into account the growing needs in th epi 
Secretary-General of the United Nations is invited to examine femeni 
mendation, and submit a report to the General Assembly on its imp 
tion as soon as possible but not later than 1986. 


Recommendation 84 


; in ac- 
National non-governmental organizations are invited to ert ering 
cordance with national policies and laws, their pioneering work in Govern- 
up new paths and to respond quickly and flexibly to requests o iOS 
ments, intergovernmental and international non-governmental oiga tion Plan 
as appropriate, for the further implementation of the World Popula ework 
of Action. Governments are urged, as appropriate, within the — dnm 
of national Objectives, to encourage the innovative RIAA nt and 
governmental organizations and to draw upon their expertise, "oue to in- 
resources in implementing national programmes. Donors are iiv 
crease their financial Support to non-governmental organizations. 


Recommendation 85 

Members of 
others in influe 
tence, to creat 
Support appr: 


+, and 
i ientifi i edia, à 
parliament, the scientific community, the mass m E CODEF 
ntial positions are invited, in their respective areas O 


o 
: : s and t 
€ an awareness of population and development issue 

Opriate ways of dealing with these issues. 


Recommendation 86 


Policy makers, parliament 
couraged to continue to pro 
and integrated approach t 


arians, and other persons in public life t erit 
mote and support actions to achieve an ef ii 
r: 9 the solution of population and wee aed 
problems by arousing public awareness and working towards the moe 
tation of national Population policies and programmes. The United con- 
Fund for Population Activities and the other international organizations 

cerned are invited to continue providing support for such actions. 
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Recommendation 87 


The General Assembly, the Economic and Social Council, the Governing 
Council of the United Nations Development Programme and legislative and 
policy-making bodies of the specialized agencies and other intergovernmen- 
tal organizations are urged to examine and support the recommendations 
for the further implementation of the World Population Plan of Action and 
to include population questions among their major priorities. 


C. Monitoring, Review and Appraisal 


Recommendation 88* 


The monitoring of population trends and policies and review and appraisal 
of the World Population Plan of Action should continue to be undertaken 
by the Secretary-General of the United Nations, as specified in the Plan. The 
Monitoring of multilateral population programmes of the United Nations 
System aimed at the further implementation of the World Population Plan 
E Action should be undertaken by the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
don’ through appropriate arrangements. The next comprehensive and 

Orough review and appraisal of progress made towards achieving the goals 
and recommendations of the World Population Plan of Action will be un- 


dertaken in 1989. 


ie RM NA 
mi. joining the consensus the Mexi 
mendatio € Mexican delegation expressed 
implemen, 88, noting that it is not fo 
review tation of population programmes 
hay as this is exclusively the prerogative 
nites Ty-General may only keep under review 
Nations agencies to governmental program 


e x » 1 C 
ative representative of India associated himself with the st 
9f Mexico, 


ican representative made the following state- 
its reservation concerning the text of recom- 
r the Secretary-General to keep the 
funded by multilateral assistance under 
e of Governments. In this sense, the 
the use of the assistance provided by 
mes in regard to population.” 

atement by the represent- 
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Mexico City Declaration 
on Population and Development* 


1. The International Conference on Population met in Mexico City from 
6to 14 August 1984, to appraise the implementation of the World Popula- 
tion Plan of Action, adopted by consensus at Bucharest, 10 years ago. E 
Conference reaffirmed the full validity of the principles and objectives - 
the World Population Plan of Action and adopted a set of recommenda 
tions for the further implementation of the Plan in the years ahead. f 

2. The world has undergone far-reaching changes in the past decade. Sig- 
nificant progress in many fields important for human welfare has been et 
through national and international efforts. However, for a large number O 
countries it has been a period of instability, increased unemployment, mount- 
ing external indebtedness, stagnation and even decline in economic growth. 
The number of people living in absolute poverty has increased. 

3. Economic difficulties and problems of resource mobilization have been 
particularly serious in the developing countries. Growing international dis- 
parities have further exacerbated already serious problems in social and eco 
nomic terms. Firm and widespread hope was expressed that increasing 
international co-operation will lead to a growth in welfare and wealth, their 
just and equitable distribution and minimal waste in use of resources, there 


by promoting development and peace for the benefit of the world’s popu" 
lation. 


*Report of the International Conference on Population, 1984, Mexico City, 6-1 ied 
gust 1984 (United Nations 


publication, Sales No. E.84.XIII.8 and corrigendum), chap- 
I, sect. A. 
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4. Population growth, high mortality and morbidity, and migration 
problems continue to be causes of great concern requiring immediate action. 

5. The Conference confirms that the principal aim of social, economic 
and human development, of which population goals and policies are integral 
parts, is to improve the standards of living and quality of life of the people. 
This Declaration constitutes a solemn undertaking by the nations and inter- 
in Mexico City to respect national 
scrimination, including apart- 
elopment, human rights and 


national organizations gathered 
Sovereignty, to combat all forms of racial di 
heid, and to promote social and economic dev 
individual freedom. 


*oxox* 


growth rate has declined from 
ade the growth rate will decline 
n numbers is expected to con- 
2000. Ninety per cent of that 
hat time 6.1 billion peo- 


6. Since Bucharest the global population 
2.03 to 1.67 per cent per year. In the next dec 
Pat slowly. Moreover, the annual increase i 
n and may reach 90 million by the year 

crease will occur in developing countries andatt 
ple are expected to inhabit the Earth. 

7. Demographic differences between developed and developing countries 
Temain striking. The average life expectancy at birth, which has increased 


almost everywhere, is 73 years in developed countries, while in developing 


Countries it is only 57 years and families in developing countries tend to be 


much larger than elsewhere. This gives cause for concern since social and 
Population pressures may contribute to the continuation of the wide dispar- 
dy in welfare and the quality of life between developing and developed 
Ountries 


" 8. In the past decade, population issues ha gly 
Sa fundamental element in development planning. To be realistic, develop- 


Ment policies, plans and programmes must reflect the inextricable links be- 
tween population, resources, environment and development. Priority should 
© given to action programmes integrating all essential population and de- 
velopment factors, taking fully into account the need for rational utilization 
ei Natural resources and protection of the physical environment and prevent- 
ng its further deterioration. 
9. The experience with population policies in recent years is encouraging. 
Ortality and morbidity rates have been lowered, although not to the desired 
extent, Family planning programmes have been successful in reducing fertil- 
My at relatively low cost. Countries which consider that their population 
meth rate hinders their national development plans should adopt appropr i 
SS Population policies and programmes. Timely action could avoid the ac- 
Ntuation of problems such as overpopulation, unemployment, food 


Sh + 
Ortages, and environmental degradation. 


ve been increasingly recognized 
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10. Population and development policies reinforce each other iioi id 
are responsive to individual, family and community needs. Experience ipo 
the past decade demonstrates the necessity of the full participation by ° 
entire community and grass-roots organizations in the design and implemen 
tation of policies and programmes. This will ensure that programmes 
relevant to local needs and in keeping with personal and social values. It wi 
also promote social awareness of demographic problems. 


11. Improving the status of women and enhancing their role is an ae ol 
tant goal in itself and will also influence family life and size in a positi d 
way. Community support is essential to bring about the full integration att 
participation of women into all phases and functions of the pdspicd n 
process. Institutional, economic and cultural barriers must be removed era 
broad and swift action taken to assist women in attaining full equality i 
men in the social, political and economic life of their communities. To pul 
this goal, it is necessary for men and women to share jointly iësponsibilne: 
in areas such as family life, child-caring and family planning. — 
Should formulate and implement concrete policies which would enhance t 
Status and role of women. f 

12. Unwanted high fertility adversely affects the health and welfare a 
individuals and families, especially among the poor, and seriously impedes 
social and economic progress in many countries. Women and children a 
the main victims of unregulated fertility, Too many, too close, too early em 
too late pregnancies are a major cause of maternal, infant and childhoo 
mortality and morbidity. " 

13. Although considerable progress has been made since Bucharest, mil- 
lions of people still lack access to safe and effective family planning ur 
By the year 2000 some 1.6 billion women will be of child-bearing age, 1- 
billion of them in developing countries. Major efforts must be made yi 
to ensure that all couples and individuals can exercise their basic human righ 
to decide freely, responsibly and without coercion, the number and spacing 
of their children and to have the information, education and means to a 
so. In exercising this right, the best interests of their living and future chi 
dren as well as the responsibility towards the community should be taken 
into account. 

14. Although modern contraceptive technology has brought considerable 


à ud ired in 
programmes, increased funding is required 
order to develop new methods 


ability of existing methods. 
in human reproduction to s 


goal to improve the health standards for all Spe 
d be given to maternal and child health — 
€ system. Through breast-feeding, adequate nut” 
zation programmes, oral rehydration therapy 4" 
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birth spacing, a virtual revolution in child survival could be achieved. The 
impact would be dramatic in humanitarian and fertility terms. 

_16. The coming decades will see rapid changes in population structures 
with marked regional variations. The absolute numbers of children and youth 
in developing countries will continue to rise so rapidly that special program- 
mes will be necessary to respond to their needs and aspirations, including 
productive employment. Aging of populations is a phenomenon which many 
countries will experience. This issue requires attention particularly in deve- 
loped countries in view of its social implications and the active contribution 
the aged can make to the social, cultural and economic life in their countries. 

17. Rapid urbanization will continue to be a salient feature. By the end 
of the century, 3 billion people, 48 per cent of the world's population, might 
live in cities, frequently very large cities. Integrated urban and rural develop- 
ment strategies should therefore be an essential part of population policies. 
They should be based on a full evaluation of the costs and benefits to in- 
dividuals, groups and regions involved, should respect basic human rights 
and use incentives rather than restrictive measures. 

" 18. The volume and nature of international migratory movements con- 
tinue to undergo rapid changes. Illegal or undocumented migration and refu- 
gee movements have gained particular importance; labour migration of 
Considerable magnitude occurs in all regions. The outflow of skills remains 
8 serious human resource problem in many developing countries. It is in- 
dispensable to safeguard the individual and social rights of the persons In- 
volved and to protect them from exploitation and treatment not in conformity 
With basic human rights; it is also necessary to guide these different migra- 
tion streams, To achieve this, the co-operation of countries of origin and 

estination and the assistance of international organizations are required. 
- Pa As the years since 1974 have shown, the political commitment of € 
ert and other leaders and the willingness of —— Ra votta, ai: 
pun in formulating population programmes and epe mi A cimi 
go Urces are crucial for the further implementation of the World Popul 

ion Plan of Action, Governments should attach high priority to the attain- 
Ment of self-reliance in the management of such programmes, strengthen 
“ir administrative and managerial capabilities, and ensure co-ordination 


of : : 
international assistance at the national level. 
Iso shown that international co- 
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Not y 
ti ably successful. The need for increased resources i A 
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55 is emphasized. Ade d 
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pe tems will greatly facilitate the efforts of Governments. It em E 

ea wholeheartedly and in a spirit of universal solidarity and enlight- 

as Self-interest. The United Nations family should continue to perform 
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21. Non-governmental organizations have a continuing important role in 
the implementation of the World Population Plan of Action and deserve en- 
couragement and support from Governments and international organizations. 
Members of Parliament, community leaders, scientists, the media and others 
in influential positions are called upon to assist in all aspects of population 
and development work. 


22. At Bucharest, the world was made aware of the gravity and magni- 
tude of the population problems and their close interrelationship with eco- 
nomic and social development. The message of Mexico City is to forge ahead 
with effective implementation of the World Population Plan of Action aimed 
at improving standards of living and quality of life for all peoples of this 
planet in promotion of their common destiny in peace and security. 

23. IN ISSUING THIS DECLARATION, ALL PARTICIPANTS AT 
THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON POPULATION REITER- 
ATE THEIR COMMITMENT AND REDEDICATE THEMSELVES TO 
THE FURTHER IMPLEMENTATION OF THE PLAN. 
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The World Population Conference, 


Having due regard for human aspirations for a better quality of life and 
for rapid socio-economic development, 


Taking into consideration the interrelationship between population situ- 
ations and socio-economic development, 

Decides on the following World Population Plan of Action as a policy 
instrument within the broader context of the internationally adopted strate- 
gies for national and international progress: 


*Report of the United Nations World Population Conference, Bucharest, 19-30 August 1974 
(United Nations publication, Sales No. E.75.X1II.3), chap. I. 
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A. Background to the Plan 


1. The promotion of development and improvement of quality of life re- 
quire co-ordination of action in all major socio-economic fields including 
that of population, which is the inexhaustible source of creativity and a de- 
termining factor of progress. At the international level a number of strate- 
gies and programmes whose explicit aim is to affect variables in fields other 
than population have already been formulated. These include the Provisional 
Indicative World Plan for Agricultural Development of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Nations, the United Nations/FAO World 
Food Programme, the International Labour Organisation’s World Employ- 
ment Programme, the Action Plan for the Human Environment, the United 
Nations World Plan of Action for the Application cf Science and Technolo- 
8y to Development, the Programme of Concerted Action for the Advance- 
ment of Women, and, more comprehensively, the International Development 
Strategy for the Second United Nations Development Decade. The Declara- 
tion on the Establishment of a New International Economic Order and the 
Programme of Action to achieve it, adopted by the United Nations General 
Assembly at its sixth special session (resolutions 3201 (S-VI) and 3202 (S-VI) 
of 1 May 1974), provide the most recent overall framework for internation- 
al co-operation. The explicit aim of the World Population Plan of Action 
'S to help co-ordinate population trends and the trends of economic and so- 
Cial development. The basis for an effective solution of population problems 
İs, above all, socio-economic transformation. A population policy may have 
à certain success if it constitutes an integral part of socio-economic develop- 
Ment; its contribution to the solution of world development problems is hence 
only partial, as is the case with the other sectoral strategies. Consequently, 
the Plan of Action must be considered as an important component of the 
System of international strategies and as an instrument of the international 
community for the promotion of economic development, quality of life, hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms. ; 

2. The formulation of international strategies is a response to universal 
recognition of the existence of important problems in the world and the need 

°F concerted national and international action to achieve their solution. 
here trends of population growth, distribution and structure are out of 


clance with social, economic and environmental factors, they can, at cer- 
aN stages of development, create additional difficulties for the achievement 
i m is to affect population trends 


Sustained d . Policies whose ai eni 
ust not be | prune for socio-economic development policies 
Ut as being integrated with those policies in order to facilitate the solution 
f certain problems facing both developing and developed countries and to 
Promote a more balanced and rational development. . " 
o 3. Throughout history the rate of growth of world population average 
nly Slightly above replacement levels. The recent increase In the growth rate 
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began mainly as a result of the decline in mortality during the past few cen- 
turies, a decline that has accelerated significantly during recent decades. The 
inertia of social structures and the insufficiency of economic progress, espe- 
cially when these exist in the absence of profound socio-cultural changes, 
partly explain why in the majority of developing countries the decline in mor- 
tality has not been accompanied by a parallel decline in fertility. Since about 
1950, the world population growth rate has risen to 2 per cent a year. If sus- 
tained, this will result in a doubling of the world's population every 35 years. 
However, national rates of natural growth range widely, from a negative rate 
to well over 3 per cent a year. 

4. The consideration of population problems cannot be reduced to the 
analysis of population trends only. It must also be borne in mind that the 
present situation of the developing countries originates in the unequal process- 
es of socio-economic development which have divided peoples since the be- 
ginning of the modern era. This inequity still exists and is intensified by lack 
of equity in international economic relations with consequent disparity in 
levels of living. 

5. Although acceleration in the rate of growth of the world's population 
is mainly the result of very large declines in the mortality of developing coun” 
tries, those declines have been unevenly distributed. Thus, at present, aver 
age expectation of life at birth is 63 years in Latin America, 57 years in Asia 
and only a little over 46 years in Africa, compared with more than 71 years 
in the developed regions. Furthermore, although on average less than On? 
in 40 children dies before reaching the age of 1 year in the developed regions: 
1 in 15 dies before reaching that age in Latin America, 1 in 10 in Asia an 
lin 7 in Africa. In fact, in some developing regions, and particularly in Afri- 
can countries, average expectation of life at birth is estimated to be less tha” 
40 years and 1 in 4 children dies before the age of 1 year. Consequently, 
many developing countries consider reduction of mortality, and particular y 
reduction of infant mortality, to be one of the most important and urge? 
goals. 
__ 6. While the right of couples to have the number of children they desit? 
Is accepted in a number of international instruments, many couples ded 
world are unable to exercise that right effectively. In many parts of the worl 3 
poor economic conditions, social norms, inadequate knowledge of effective 
methods of family regulation and the unavailability of contraceptive Ser” 
ices result in a situation in which couples have more children than they desir? 
s feel they can properly care for. In certain countries, on the other wm 
Feri rei gi a Me rom factors, problems of involuntary e 4 
n han The eh i with the result that many couples have fewer ling 

. course, the degree of urgency attached to dea 


with each of these two situations depends upon the prevailing conditions e 
in the country in question. 
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P — reproductive behaviour and the needs and aspirations of so- 
en uld be reconciled. In many developing countries, and particularly 
ibo rge countries of Asia, the desire of couples to achieve large families 
elieved to result in excessive national population growth rates and Govern- 
ments are explicitly attempting to reduce those rates by implementing specific 
policy measures. On the other hand, some countries are attempting to in- 
crease desired family size, if only slightly. 
Nadie ones the world, urban populations are growing in size at a con- 
iin y faster rate than rural populations. As a result, by the end of this 
tion a Psa the first time in history, | maj 
ei zm e living in urban areas. Urbanization is an element of the process 
olet ernization. Moreover, while in certain countries this process is effi- 
roi y managed and maximum use 1s made of the advantages this manage- 
presents, in others urbanization takes place in an uncontrolled manner 
2s accompanied by overcrowding in certain districts, an increase in slums, 
ioration of the environment, urban unemployment and many other so- 


cial and economic problems. 
E ds most of the developing coun 
"ae growth is higher than the growt 
Sra The rural population ofd l : 
ge rate of 1.7 per cent a year, and in some instances at a faster rate 
than that of the urban population in developed countries. Furthermore, many 
Tural areas of heavy emigration, in both developed and developing countries, 
= being depleted of their younger populations and are being left with popu- 
ihe whose age distribution is unfavourable to economic development. 
s, in many countries, the revitalization of the countryside is a priority goal. 
"e For some countries international migration may be, in certain circum- 
Mose an instrument of population policy. At least two types of interna- 
the al migration are of considerable concern to many countries in the world: 
€ movement of migrant workers with limited skills, and the movement of 
ilea workers and professionals. Movements of the former often involve 
arge numbers and raise such questions as the fair and proper treatment in 
Countries of immigration, the breaking up of families and other social and 
economic questions in countries both of emigration and immigration. The 
p eration of skilled workers and professionals results in a “brain drain”, often 
rom less-developed to more-developed countries, which is at present of con- 


si : » P 
Iderable concern to many countries and to the international community as 
hese subjects and the increased in- 


ds kie nail = gine E flect international awareness f 
these ment of international organizations reflect inte! o 
problems. 
E ^ population's age structur A 
fus nd declining fertility is the mai 
children in a population. Thu 


the majority of the world's popula- 


tries, although the rate of urban popu- 
h rate in rural areas, the latter is still 
eveloping countries is growing at an 


affected by its birth rates. For 
nderlying the declining propor- 
he medium projections 


e is greatly 
n factor u 
s, according to t 
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of the United Nations, the population of less than 15 years of age in the de- 
veloping countries is expected to decline from an average of more than 41 
per cent of total population in 1970 to an average of about 35 per cent in 
2000. However, such a decline in the proportion of children will be accom- 
panied by an increase in their numbers at an average of 1.7 per cent a year. 
The demand for educational services is expected to increase considerably, 
in view of both the existing backlog and the continuously increasing popula- 
tion of children which ought to enter and remain in schools; therefore the 
supply of educational services must be increased. With regard to the popu- 
lation 15 to 29 years of age, an increase in both their proportion and num- 
ber is expected in the developing countries. Consequently, unless very high 
rates of economic development are attained, in many of these countries, and 
particularly where levels of unemployment and underemployment are already 
high, the additional difficulties will not be overcome at least until the end 
of this century. Furthermore, in both developed and developing countries, 
the greatly changing social and economic conditions faced by youth require 
à better understanding of the problems involved and the formulation and 
implementation of policies to resolve them. 

12. Declining birth rates also result in a gradual aging of the population. 
Because birth rates have already declined in developed countries, the aver- 
age proportion of the population aged 65 years and over in these countries 
makes up 10 per cent of the total population, whereas it makes up only 3 
per cent in developing countries. However, aging of the population in de- 
veloping countries has recently begun, and is expected to accelerate. Thus, 
although the total population of these countries is projected to increase by 
an average of 2.3 per cent a year between 1970 and 2000, the population 
65 years and over is expected to increase by 3.5 per cent a year. Not only 
are the numbers and proportions of the aged increasing rapidly but the 50- 
cial and economic conditions which face them are also rapidly changing. There 
Is an urgent need, in those countries where such programmes are lacking 
for the development of social security and health programmes for the elderly- 

13. Because of the relatively high proportions of children and youth in 
the populations of developing countries, declines in fertility levels in those 
countries will not be fully reflected in declines in population growth rates 
until some decades later. To illustrate this demographic inertia, it may b€ 
noted that, for developing countries, even if replacement levels of fertility — 
approximately two children per completed family — had been achieved in 1970 
and maintained thereafter, their total population would still grow from 4 
1970 total of 2.5 billion to about 4.4 billion before it would stabilize during 
aon ofthe word a eas. In these cumstances, he POP 

f ole would grow from 3.6 billion to 5.8 billion 
This example of demographic inertia, which will lead to a growing popula 
tion for many decades to come, demonstrates that whatever population poli- 
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cies may be formulated, socio-economic development must accelerate in order 
to provide for a significant increase in levels of living. Efforts made by de- 
veloping countries to speed up economic growth must be viewed by the en- 
Ure international community as a global endeavour to improve the quality 
of life for all people of the world, supported by a just utilization of the world's 
wealth, resources and technology in the spirit of the new international eco- 
nomic order. It also demonstrates that countries wishing to affect their popu- 
lation growth must anticipate future demographic trends and take appropriate 
decisions and actions in their plans for economic and social development well 


in advance. 


B. Principles and Objectives of the Plan 


? 14. This Plan of Action is based on a number of principles which under- 
lie its objectives and are observed in its formulation. The formulation and 
implementation of population policies is the sovereign right of each nation. 
This right is to be exercised in accordance with national objectives and needs 
and without external interference, taking into account universal solidarity 
in order to improve the quality of life of the peoples of the world. The main 
Tesponsibility for national population policies and programmes lies with na- 
tional authorities. However, international co-operation should play an im- 
Portant role in accordance with the principles of the United Nations Charter. 
The Plan of Action is based on the following principles: 

(a) The principal aim of social, economic and cultural development, of 
Which population goals and policies are integral parts, is to improve levels 
of living and the quality of life of the people. Of all things in the world, 
People are the most precious. Man’s knowledge and ability to master him- 
Self and his environment will continue to grow. Mankind’s future can be made 
infinitely bright; 
die (b) True development cannot take p i 

nce and liberation. Alien and colonia 
war S$ of aggression, racial discrimination, 
all its forms continue to be among the grea 


Pation and progress of the developing countries : 
9-Operation among nations on the basis of national sovereignty 1s essential 
ires recognition of the dignity of 


e development. Development also requ gnity 
individual, appreciation for the human person and his self-determination, 
35 well as the elimination of discrimination in all its forms; i . 
(c) Population and development are interrelated: population variables in- 
uence development variables and are also influenced by them; thus the for- 
mulation of a World Population Plan of Action reflects the international 
Community's awareness of the importance of population trends for socio- 
®Conomic development, and the socio-economic nature of the recommenda- 


lace in the absence of national indepen- 
1 domination, foreign occupation, 
apartheid and neo-colonialism in 
test obstacles to the full emanci- 
ries and all the people involved. 
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tions contained in this Plan of Action reflects its awareness of the crucial 
role that development plays in affecting population trends; 

(d) Population policies are constituent elements of socio-economic develop- 
ment policies, never substitutes for them: while serving socio-economic ob- 
jectives, they should be consistent with internationally and nationally 
recognized human rights of individual freedom, justice and the survival of 
national, regional and minority groups; 

(e) Independently of the realization of economic and social objectives, 
respect for human life is basic to all human societies; 

(f) All couples and individuals have the basic right to decide freely and 
responsibly the number and spacing of their children and to have the infor- 
mation, education and means to do so; the responsibility of couples and Ins 
dividuals in the exercise of this right takes into account the needs of their 
living and future children, and their responsibilities towards the community; 

(g) The family is the basic unit of society and should be protected by ap- 
propriate legislation and policy; 

(h) Women have the right to complete integration in the development 
Process particularly by means of an equal access to education and equal par- 
ticipation in social, economic, cultural and political life. In addition, the 
necessary measures should be taken to facilitate this integration with family 
responsibilities which should be fully shared by both partners; . 

(i) Recommendations in this Plan of Action regarding policies to deal with 
population problems must recognize the diversity of conditions within and 
among different countries; i 

G) In the democratic formulation of national population goals and poli- 
cies, consideration must be given, together with other economic and social 
factors, to the supplies and characteristics of natural resources and to the 
quality of the environment and particularly to all aspects of food supply in- 
cluding productivity of rural areas. The demand for vital resources increases 
not only with growing population but also with growing per capita consump- 
tion; attention must be directed to the just distribution of resources and tO 
the minimization of wasteful aspects of their use throughout the world; 

(k) The growing interdependence among nations makes international ae 
tion increasingly important to the solution of development and population 
problems. International Strategies will achieve their objective only if they ol 
ed of the world achieve, urgently, through struc 


8 reforms, a significant improvement in their living 
conditions; 


(I) This Plan of Action must be suff 
the consequences of ra 
in human behaviour, 

(m) The objectives 
purposes and principl 


iciently flexible to take into account 
pid demographic changes, societal changes and change? 
attitudes and values; 

of this Plan of Action should be consistent with the 
es of the Charter of the United Nations, the Univers? 
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Declaration of Human Rights and with the objectives of the Second United 
Nations Development Decade; however, changes in demographic variables 
during the Decade are largely the result of past demographic events and 
changes in demographic trends sought during the Decade have social and 
€conomic repercussions up to and beyond the end of this century. 

15. Guided by these principles, the primary aim of this Plan of Action 
is to expand and deepen the capacities of countries to deal effectively with 
their national and subnational population problems and to promote an ap- 
Propriate international response to their needs by increasing international 
activity in research, the exchange of information, and the provision of as- 
sistance on request. In pursuit of this primary aim, the following general 
Objectives are set for this Plan of Action: 

(a) To advance understanding of population at global, regional, national 
and subnational levels, recognizing the diversity of the problems involved; 

(b) To advance national and international understanding of the interrela- 
tionship of demographic and socio-economic factors in development: on the 
One hand, of the nature and scope of the effect of demographic factors on 
the attainment of goals of advancing human welfare, and, on the other hand, 
the impact of broader social, economic and cultural factors on demographic 

ehaviour; D. 

(c) To promote socio-economic measures and programmes whose aim is 
to affect, inter alia, population growth, morbidity and mortality, reproduc- 
tion and family formation, population distribution and internal migration, 
international migration and, consequently, demographic structures; 

(d) To advance national and international understanding of the complex 
relations among the problems of population, resources, environment and de- 
velopment, and to promote a unified analytical approach to the study of these 
Interrelationships and to relevant policies; : . . 

(e) To promote the status of women and the expansion of their roles, their 
full Participation in the formulation and implementation of socio-economic 
Policy including population policies, and the creation of awareness among 
all women of their current and potential roles in national life; ; 

_ (Ê) To recommend guidelines for population policies consistent ed Has 
tional values and goals and with internationally recognized principles; — 
. (B) To promote the development and implementation of population € 
Cles Where necessary, including improvement in the E the 
Purposes and goals of those policies to the public and the promotion of popu- 


ar participation in their formulation and mp Enen MEE 
" h) To encourage the development and good us acd Uer es 
educatio ini isti h, information an g 
N n, training, statistical research, een and ob- 
‘Ces as well as statistical services in support of the above principles 


Jectives. 
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C. Recommendations for Action 


1. Population goals and policies 


(a) Population growth 


16. According to the United Nations medium population projections, lit 
tle change is expected to occur in average rates of population growth either 
in the developed or in the developing regions by 1985. According to the epe 
Nations low variant projections, it is estimated that, as a result of social an 
economic development and population policies as reported by countries 
the Second United Nations Inquiry on Population and Development, popu 
lation growth rates in the developing countries as a whole may decline sron 
the present level of 2.4 per cent per annum to about 2 per cent by 1985 aD 
may remain below 0.7 per cent per annum in the developed countries. m 
this case the worldwide rate of population growth would decline from 2 per 
cent to about 1.7 per cent. - 

17. Countries which consider that their present or expected rates of pon 
lation growth hamper their goals of promoting human welfare are invite 4 
if they have not yet done so, to consider adopting population policies, -: 
thin the framework of socio-economic development, which are consisten 
with basic human rights and national goals and values. h 

18. Countries which aim at achieving moderate or low population grow! " 
should try to achieve it through a low level of birth and death rates- Gour 
tries wishing to increase their rate of population growth should, when mo 
tality is high, concentrate efforts on the reduction of mortality, and wher 


appropriate, encourage an increase in fertility and encourage immigrati? 


nc : in 
19. Recognizing that per capita use of world resources is much higher f 
the developed than in the devel 


H . i a 
A 1 oping countries, the developed ones ad 
urged to adopt appropriate policies in population, consumption and in 


PRG à ba i a- 
ment, bearing in mind the need for fundamental improvement in intern 
tional equity. 


(b) Morbidity and mortality 


; ible 
20. The reduction of morbidity and mortality to the maximum feasi? - 
extent is a major goal of every human society. It should be achieved in © 


Be. 


wth 
: t of mortality reduction on population gro d 
E owe 
m beet in ee of the early development process and must be Yie“ ig 
- Sustained reductions in fertility have generally been PI* 
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by reductions in mortality. Although this relationship is complex, mortality 
reduction may be a prerequisite to a decline in fertility. 

22. It is a goal of this Plan of Action to reduce mortality levels, particu- 
larly infant and maternal mortality levels, to the maximum extent possible 
in all regions of the world and to reduce national and subnational differen- 
tials therein. The attainment of an average expectation of life of 62 years 
by 1985 and 74 years by the year 2000 for the world as a whole would re- 
quire by the end of the century an increase of 11 years for Latin America, 
17 years for Asia and 28 years for Africa. 

23. Countries with the highest mortality levels should aim by 1985 to have 
an expectation of life at birth of at least 50 years and an infant mortality 
rate of less than 120 per thousand live births. 

24. It is recommended thai national and international efforts to reduce 
general morbidity and mortality levels be accompanied by particularly 
vigorous efforts to achieve the following goals: 

(a) Reduction of foetal, infant and early childhood mortality and related 
maternal morbidity and mortality; 

(b) Reduction of involuntary sterility, 
illegal abortions; 

(c) Reduction or, if possible, 
tality within countries, particu 


subfecundity, defective births and 


elimination of differential morbidity and mor- 
larly with regard to differentials between 
regions, urban and rural areas, social and ethnic groups, and the sexes; 

(d) Eradication, wherever possible, or control of infections and parasitic 
diseases, undernutrition and malnutrition; and the provision of a sufficient 
supply of potable water and adequate sanitation; 

(e) Improvement of poor health and nutritional conditions which adversely 
affect working-age populations and their productivity and thus undermine 
development efforts; 

(f) Adoption of special measures for reduci 
environmental factors and elimination of aggre 
poor health. 

25. It is recommended that health and nutrition programmes designed to 

a comprehensive develop- 


reduce morbidity and mortality be integrated within : 
ment strategy and supplemented by a wide range of mutually supporting so- 


cial policy measures; special attention should be given to improving the 
management of existing health, nutrition and related social services and to 
the formulation of policies to widen their coverage so as to reach, in partic- 


ular, rural, remote and underprivileged groups. 
26, Each country has its own experience in pre 


Cases, Promotion [ (chine? of such experience wi 


ng mortality from social and 
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venting and treating dis- 
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(c) Reproduction, family formation and the status of women 


27. This Plan of Action recognizes the variety of national goals with regard 
to fertility and does not recommend any world family-size norm. 

28. This Plan of Action recognizes the necessity of ensuring that all couples 
are able to achieve their desired number and spacing of children and the neces- 
sity of preparing the social and economic conditions to achieve that desire. 

29. Consistent with the Proclamation of the International Conference on 
Human Rights, the Declaration on Social Progress and Development, the 
relevant targets of the Second United Nations Development Decade and the 
other international instruments on the subject, it is recommended that all 
countries: 

(a) Respect and ensure, regardless of their overall demographic goals, the 


right of persons to determine, in a free, informed and responsible manner, 
the number and spacing of their children; 

(b) Encourage appropriate education concerning responsible parenthood 
and make available to persons who so desire advice and the means of achiev- 
Ing it; 


(c) Ensure that family planning, 


medical and related social services aim 
not only at the prevention of unwani 


i ted pregnancies but also at the elimina- 
tion of involuntary sterility and subfecundity in order that all couples may 
be permitted to achieve their desired number of children, and that child adop- 
tion may be facilitated; 

(d) Seek to ensure the continued 
when a low fertility level has been 


ng fami i i 
ocial insurance system £ family planning services 
olicy should also be q 
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tion of the psycho-social harmony and mental and physical well-being of 
couples. 

31. It is recommended that countries wishing to affect fertility levels give 
priority to implementing development programmes and educational and 
health strategies which, while contributing to economic growth and higher 
standards of living, have a decisive impact upon demographic trends, includ- 
ing fertility. International co-operation is called for to give priority to assist- 
ing such national efforts in order that these programmes and strategies be 


carried into effect. 

32. While recognizing the diversity of social, cultural, political and eco- 
nomic conditions among countries and regions, it is nevertheless agreed that 
the following development goals generally have an affect on the socio- 
economic context of reproductive decisions that tends to moderate fertility 


levels: 
(a) The reduction of infant and chil 
improved nutrition, sanitation, matern 
nal education; 
(b) The full integration 


d mortality, particularly by means of 
al and child health care, and mater- 


of women into the development process, particu- 
larly by means of their greater participation in educational, social, econom- 
ic and political opportunities, and especially by means of the removal of 
obstacles to their employment in the non-agricultural sector wherever possi- 
ble. In this context, national laws and policies, as well as relevant interna- 
tional recommendations, should be reviewed in order to eliminate 
discrimination in, and remove obstacles to, the education, training, employ- 
ment and career advancement opportunities for women; 

(c) The promotion of social justice, social mobility and social develop- 
ment, particularly by means of a wide participation of the population in de- 
velopment and a more equitable distribution of income, land, social services 


and amenities; 
(d) The promotion of wi 
T sexes, and the extensio 
€ rising generation; 
m (e) The elimination of child! 
Social security and old-age . . 
:mit for age at marriage. 
(f) The establishment of an appro lower lim! doe ici eg i 
b 33. It is recommended that Gover nsider maki py aa i 
n th their formal and non-formal educati i pr erit P aioir 
e isti ternatl 
ir people of the consequences of existing or alter see vival develop- 


for the : : ional and psy¢ 
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(b) The legal responsibilities of each parent towards the care and support 
of all their children should be established. 

41. Governments should ensure full participation of women in the educa- 
tional, social, economic and political life of their countries on an equal basis 
with men. It is recommended that: 

(a) Education for girls as well as boys should be extended and diversified 
to enable them to contribute more effectively in rural and urban sectors, as 
well as in the management of food and other household functions; 

(b) Women should be actively involved both as individuals and through 
political and non-governmental organizations, at every stage and every level 
in the planning and implementation of development programmes, including 


population policies; 
(c) The economic contribution of women in households and farming should 


be recognized in national economies; 

(d) Governments should make a sustained effort to ensure that legisla- 
tion regarding the status of women complies with the principles spelled out 
in the Declaration on the Elimination of Discrimination against Women and 
other United Nations declarations, conventions and international instruments, 
to reduce the gap between law and practice through effective implementa- 
tion, and to inform women at all socio-economic levels of their legal rights 


and responsibilities. 
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into plans and programmes dealing with overall social and economic de- 
velopment. " i 

46. In formulating and implementing internal migration nd 
ments are urged to consider the following guidelines, without prejudice to 
their own socio-economic policies: 


(a) Measures should be avoided which infringe the right of freedom of 
movement and residence within the borders of each State as enunciated in the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights and other international instruments; 

(b) A major approach to a more rational distribution of the population 
is that of planned and more equitable regional development, particularly in 
the advancement of regions which are less favoured or developed by com- 
parison with the rest of the country; 


(c) In planning development, and particularly in planning the location of 
ind 


ustry and business and the distribution of social services and amenities, 
Governments should take into account not only short-term economic returns 


Or alternative patterns but also the social and environmental costs and benefits 
involved as well as equity and so 


cial justice in the distribution of the benefits 
of development among all groups and regions; . 
(d) Population distribution patterns should not be restricted to a choice 
between metropolitan and rural life: efforts should be made to establish and 
Strengthen networks of small and medium-size cities to relieve the pressure 
e still offering an 
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i abour 
of the relevant conventions and recommendations of the International L 
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62. Countries affected by significant numbers of migrant workers are 
urged, if they have not yet done so, to conclude bilateral or multilateral agree- 
ments which would regulate migration, protect and assist migrant workers, 
and protect the interests of the countries concerned. The International Labour 
Organisation should promote concerted action in the field of protection of 
migrant workers, and the United Nations Commission on Human Rights 
should help, as appropriate, to ensure that the fundamental rights of migrants 


are safeguarded. 


(f) Population structure 


63. All Governments are urged, when formulating their development poli- 
cies and programmes, to take fully into account the implications of chang- 
ing numbers and proportions of youth, working-age groups and the aged, 
particularly where such changes are rapid. Countries should study their popu- 
lation structures to determine the most desirable balance among age groups. 

64. Specifically, developing countries are urged to consider the implica- 
tions which the combination of the characteristically young age structure and 
moderate to high fertility has on their development. The increasing number 
and proportion of young persons in the populations of developing countries 
requires appropriate development strategies, priority being accorded to their 
Subsistence, health, education, training and incorporation in the labour force 
through full employment as well as their active participation in political, cul- 
tural, social and economic life. 


65. Developing countries are 
social and demographic effects o 


invited to consider the possible economic, 
f population shifts from agriculture to non- 
agricultural industries. In addition to fuller utilization of labour and improve- 
ments in productivity and the levels of living, promotion of non-agricultural 
employment should aim at such changes in the socio-economic structure of 
manpower and population as would affect demographically relevant be- 
haviour of individuals. All countries are invited to consider fully giving ap- 
propriate support and assistance to the World Employment Programme and 
related national employment promotion schemes. — . 
66. Similarly, the other countries are urged to consider the contrary im- 
plications of the combination of their aging structure with moderate to low 
or very low fertility. All countries should carry out, as part of their develop- 
ment programmes, comprehensive, humanitarian and just programmes of 


social security for the elderly. 
67. In undertaking settlement and resettlement schemes and urban plan- 


ning, Governments are urged to give adequate attention to questions of age 
and sex balance and, particularly, to the welfare of the family. 
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2. Socio-economic policies 


68. This Plan of Action recognizes that economic and social development 
is a central factor in the solution of population problems. National efforts 
of developing countries to accelerate economic growth should be assisted by 
the entire international community. The implementation of the Internation- 
al Development Strategy for the Second United Nations Development De- 
cade, and the Declaration and the Programme of Action on the New 
International Economic Order as adopted at the sixth special session of the 
General Assembly should lead to a reduction in the widening gap in levels 
of living between developed and developing countries and would be conducive 
to a reduction in population growth rates particularly in countries where such 
rates are high. 

69. In planning measures to harmonize population trends and socio- 
economic change, human beings must be regarded not only as consumers 
but also as producers. The investment by nations in the health and educa- 
TAE deum citizens contributes substantially to productivity. Consequent- 
Cs ceri re and social development and for international assistance 

uld emphasize the health and education sectors. Like- 


fee's, end ; technology should be adapted to each coun- 
ys en owment in human resources. Decisions on the introduction of 
technologies affording significant savi 
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involved, to assist in the development of population policies and to elicit the 
co-operation and participation of all concerned in the formulation and im- 
plementation of these policies. 


(a) Data collection and analysis 


72. Statistical data on the population collected by means of censuses, sur- 
veys or vital statistics registers, are essential for the planning of investiga- 
tions and the provision of a basis for the formulation, evaluation and 
application of population and development policies. Countries that have not 
yet done so are urged to tabulate and analyse their census and other data 
and make them available to national policy-making bodies in order to fulfil 
these objectives. 

73. It is up to each country to take a population census in accordance 
with its own needs and capabilities. However, it is recommended that a popu- 
lation census be taken by each country between 1975 and 1985. It is also 
recommended that those censuses give particular attention to data relevant 
to development planning and the formulation of population policies. In order 
to be of greatest value, it is recommended that the data be tabulated and 
made available as quickly as possible, together with an evaluation of the qual- 
ity of the information and degree of coverage of the census. 

74. All countries that have not yet done so are encouraged to establish 
à continuing capability for taking household sample surveys and to estab- 
lish a long-term plan for regular collection of statistics on various demograph- 
ic and interrelated socio-economic variables, particularly those relating to 
the improvement of levels of living, well-being and level of education of in- 
dividuals, factors which relate closely to problems affecting population. All 
Countries are invited to co-operate with the World Fertility Survey. 

75. In line with the objectives of the World Programme for the Improve- 
ment of Vital Statistics, countries are encouraged to establish or improve 
their vital registration system, as a long-term objective, and to enact laws 
relevant to the improvement of vital registration. Until this improvement is 
completed, the use of alternative methods is recommended, such as sample 


Surveys, to provide up-to-date information on vital events. 


76. Developing countries should be provided with technical co-operation, 
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(b) Research 
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79. National research requirements and needs must be determined by 
Governments and national institutions. However, high priority should be 
given, wherever possible, to research that has wide relevance and international 
applicability. . 

80. National and regional research institutions dealing with population 
and related questions should be assisted and expanded as appropriate. Spe- 
cial efforts should be made to co-ordinate the research of those institutions 
by facilitating the exchange of their research findings and the exchange of 
information on their planned and ongoing research projects. 


(c) Management, training, education and information 


81. There is a particular need for the development of management in ail 
fields related to population, with national and international attention and 
appropriate support given to programmes dealing with its promotion. 

82. A dual approach to training is recommended: an international 
programme for training in population matters concomitant with national and 
regional training programmes adapted and made particularly relevant to COn- 
ditions in the countries and regions of the trainees. While recognizing the 
complementarity of these two approaches, national and regional training 
should be given the higher priority. ; 

83. Training in population dynamics and policies, whether national, region- 
al or international, should, in so far as possible, be interdisciplinary in nature. 
The training of population specialists should always be accompanied by rele 
vant career development for the trainees in their fields of specialization. Train- 
ing should deal not only with population variables but also with 
interrelationships of these variables with economic, social and political 
variables. 

84. Training in the various aspects of population activities, including the 
management of population programmes should not be restricted to the higher 
levels of specialization but should also be extended to personnel at other lev- 
els, and, where needed, to medical, paramedical and traditional health pet 
sonnel, and population programme administrators. Such training shoul 
impart an adequate knowledge of human rights in accordance with interna- 
tional standards and an awareness of the human rights aspect of population 
problems. 

B. Training in population matters should be extended to labour, CO?" 
munity and other social leaders, and to senior government officials, with 2 
view to enabling them better to identify the population problems of the! 


countries and communities and to help in the formulation of policies relat- 
ing to them. 


86. Owing to the role of education in the progress of individuals and 
ety and the impact of education on demographic behaviour, all countrie 
are urged to further develop their formal and informal education@ 
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programmes; efforts should be made to eradicate illiteracy, to promote edu- 
cation among the youth and abolish factors discriminating against women. 

87. Educational institutions in all countries should be encouraged to ex- 
pand their curricula to include a study of population dynamics and policies, 
including, where appropriate, family life, responsible parenthood and the 
relation of population dynamics to socio-economic development and to in- 
ternational relations. Governments are urged to co-operate in developing a 
worldwide system of international, regional and national institutions to meet 
the need for trained manpower. Assistance to the less developed countries 
should include, as appropriate, the improvement of the educational infra- 
Structure such as library facilities and computer services. 

88. Governments are invited to use all available means for disseminating 
Population information. 

89. Governments are invited to consider the distribution of population 
information to enlighten both rural and urban populations, through the as- 
sistance of governmental agencies. 

90. Voluntary organizations should be encouraged, within the framework 
of national laws, policies and regulations, to play an important role in dis- 
Seminating population information and ensuring wider participation in popu- 
lation programmes, and to share experiences regarding the implementation 
of population measures and programmes. 

91. International organizations, both governmental and non-governmental, 
Should strengthen their efforts to distribute information on population and 
related matters, particularly through periodic publications on the world popu- 
lation situation, prospects and policies, the utilization of audio-visual and 
Other aids to communication, the publication of non-technical digests and 
reports, and the production and wide distribution of newsletters on popula- 
tion activities. Consideration should also be given to strengthening the pub- 
lication of international professional journals and reviews in the field of 
Population. 

92. In order to achieve the widest possible dissemination of research results, 
translation activities should be encouraged at both the national and interna- 
Uonal levels. In this respect, the revision of the Multilingual Demographic 
Dictionary and its publication in additional languages are strongly recom- 
mended. 
The The information and experience resulting from the World Population 

nference and the World Population Year relating to the scientific study 
of Population and the elaboration of population policies should be synthe- 
Sized and disseminated by the United Nations. 


(d) Development and evaluation of population policies 


i 94. Where population policies or programmes have been adopted, sys- 
matic and periodic evaluations of their effectiveness should be made with 
a view to their improvement. 
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95. Population measures and programmes should be integrated cere 
prehensive social and economic plans and programmes and this in ^ g c" 
should be reflected in the goals, instrumentalities and eque ES ue 
ning within the countries. In general, it is suggested that a unit ita Se. 
population aspects be created and placed at a high level of wee val 
ministrative structure and that such a unit be staffed with qualified p 
from the relevant disciplines. 


D. Recommendations for Implementation 


1. Role of national Governments 


i i ions 
96. The success of this Plan of Action will largely depend on the an s 
undertaken by national Governments. To take action, Governments nie ^ 
to utilize fully the support of intergovernmental and non-governmenta 
ganizations. 
i ibili ent 
97. This Plan of Action recognizes the responsibility of each ENAS 
to decide on its own policies and devise its own programmes of action 


: : ; s. 
dealing with the problems of population and economic and social progres 
Recommendations, in so far as the 
with due regard 


ormed, rational and dynamic decision-making 
in matters of Population an 


d development. 
99. The effect of nationa 


l action or inaction in the fields of population 
may, in certain circumstances 
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2. Role of international co-operation 


100. International co-operation, based on the peaceful coexistence of States 
having different social Systems, should play a supportive role in achieving 
the goals of the Plan of Action. This supportive role could take the form 
Of direct assistance, technical or financial, in response to national and regional 
Tequests and be additional to economic development assistance, or the form 
of other activities, such as monitoring progress, undertaking comparative 
Tesearch in the area of population, resources and consumption, and further- 
ing the exchange among countries of information and policy experiences in 
the field of population and consumption. Assistance should be provided on 
the basis of respect for sovereignty of the recipient country and its national 
Policy, 

. 101. The General Assembly of the United Nations, the Economic and So- 
cial Council, the Governing Council of the United Nations Development 
Programme/United Nations Fund for Population Activities and other com- 
Petent legislative and policy-making bodies of the specialized agencies and 
the various intergovernmental organizations are urged to give careful con- 
Sideration to this Plan of Action and to ensure an appropriate response to it. 
' 102. Countries sharing similar porulation conditions and problems are 
Invited to consider jointly this Plan of Action, exchange experience in rele- 
vant fields and elaborate those aspects of the Plan that are of particular 
relevance to them. The United Nations regional economic commissions and 
Other regional bodies of the United Nations system should play an impor- 
tant role towards this end. 

103. There is a special need for training in the field of population. The 
Pics Nations System, Governments and, as appropriate, non-governmental 

izations are urged to give recognition to that need and priority to the 


me i f i i i i 
i asures necessary to meet it, including information, education and sery- 
ces for family planning. 


104, Dey, 


= eloped countries, and other countries able to assist, are urged 
Increa, 


fases es their assistance to developing countries in accordance with the 
internati, e Second United Nations Development Decade and, together with 
tional organizations, make that assistance available in accordance with 
iorities of receiving countries. In this respect, it is recognized, 
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co-operation with all organizations responsible for international population 
assistance, to produce a guide for international assistance in population mat- 
ters which would be made available to recipient countries and institutions 
and be revised periodically. 

106. International non-governmental organizations are urged to respond 
to the goals and policies of this Plan of Action by co-ordinating their activi- 
ties with those of other non-governmental organizations, and with those of 
relevant bilateral and multilateral organizations, by expanding their support 
for national institutions and organizations dealing with population questions, 
and by co-operating in the promotion of widespread knowledge of the goals 
and policies of the Plan of Action, and, when requested, by supporting na- 


tional and private institutions and organizations dealing with population 
questions. 


3. Monitoring, review and appraisal 


107. It is recommended that monitoring of population trends and poli- 
cies discussed in this Plan of Action should be undertaken continuously a5 
a specialized activity of the United Nations and reviewed biennially by the 
appropriate bodies of the United Nations system, beginning in 1977. Because 
of the shortness of the intervals, such monitoring would necessarily have to 
be selective with regard to its informational content and should focus matr 
ly on new and emerging population trends and policies. 

108. A comprehensive and thorough review and appraisal of progress made 
towards achieving the goals and recommendations of this Plan of Action 
should be undertaken every five years by the United Nations system. Fo? 
this purpose the Secretary-General is invited to make appropriate arrangc 
ments taking account of the existing structure and resources of the Unite 
Nations system, and in co-operation with Governments. It is suggested that 
the first such review be made in 1979 and be repeated each five years there 
after. The findings of such systematic evaluations should be considered DY 
the Economic and Social Council with the object of making, whenever neces 


oe appropriate modifications of the goals and recommendations of thi 
an. 


109. It is urged that both the monitoring and the review and appraist 
activities of this Plan of Action be closely co-ordinated with those of t” 
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Editors’ note: The Executive Director of UNFPA issued his first State of 
World Population Report in June 1978. The Reports for 1978 and 1979 have 
been reprinted in his volume International Population Assistance: The First 
Decade (1979). The Reports for 1980, 1981, 1982, 1983 and 1984 are reprinted 
here in their entirety. 


The State of 
World Population 1980 


INTRODUCTION 


In the decade of the 1980s, the decline in world fertility will continue notice- 
ably. The United Nations has estimated that the annual average rate of growth 
of world population would decline from about 2 per cent in the mid-1960s 
to about 1.8 per cent in the early 1980s and to about 1.6 per cent at the end 
of the century.! However, this does not in any way reduce the magnitude 
of the *population problem" since the annual growth. rate would continue 
to exceed 2 per cent for the less developed countries till the end of this de- 
cade.? In fact, during the remaining two decades of this century, close to 
2 billion would be added to the world population and this would be almost 
equal to what was added between 1950 and 1980. Over 90 per cent of this 
increase will occur in the less developed countries and their population alone 
by the year 2000 would be nearly twice the total population the world had 
in 1950, By the year 2000, nearly 80 per cent of the world population would 
be living in the less developed countries. Given these facts, there is no cause 
for complacency even though we have entered a phase of declining world 
fertility. 

The full implications of popu 


take into account the regional dimension j 
lation. First, most of the increase in world population between now and the 


year 2000 would take place again in the areas which have already experienced 
the largest increases in population between 1950 and 1980. Second, the coun- 
tries and regions where such growth would take place are the poorest areas 
of the world. . 

Between now and the year 2000, it is likely that there will be a further 
increase in the numbers of the poor and a worsening of the depth of depriva- 
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lation growth can be understood only if we 
s of the distribution of world popu- 
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tion unless urgent measures are taken to alter the living conditions in these 
areas. Third, for the very same reason, the international disparity in incomes 
would widen farther. 

These configurations of population growth have already generated a num- 
ber of differing population trends of far-reaching consequences which will 
be accentuated further during the next two decades. The growth of popula- 
tion in the poorest areas of the world is acting as a powerful “push” factor 
forcing an increase in the rates of migration of population. Since, in most 
of these less developed areas, poverty and lack of employment opportuni- 
ties are most persistent in the rural areas, migrants tend to move towards 
urban areas. In many developing countries the pattern of urbanization is high- 
ly skewed, thus giving rise to high growth rates in certain urban centres. This 
will result in the emergence of large metropolitan centres which will be hard 
Pressed to deal with this growth and will increasingly become centres of con- 
centrated urban poverty. Finally, world resources, including technology and 
human resources, are not distributed in the same manner as population, and 
this lack of matching of resources with population will continue to affect 


the capability of less developed countries to progress economically. This report 
1S confined largely to a discussion of these issues. 


Regional distribution of population 


The most striking feature i i 
of popul : 
Nis i Population growth in the next two decade 
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Mortality 


The growth in numbers not only indicates the disparate movements of 
fertility and mortality rates but also mirrors the degree of success of 
programmes aimed at modifying the effects of these trends in fertility and 
mortality rates. In most cases greater declines are indicated for mortality rates 
than for fertility rates. This is a result of it being easier to bring about a 
reduction in the mortality rate than to bring about a similar reduction in 
the birth rate since the former appears to respond more quickly to public 
policy implementation. At the same time, a number of studies on popula- 
tion change have indicated that a decline in mortality rates is a necessary 
pre-condition for bringing about rapid declines in population growth rate. 
However, its proximate effect is a rise in population growth rate. Herein lies 
a paradox of population trends. The lower the death rate, the greater the 
likelihood of the population growth rate falling. It appears inevitable that 
before world population could settle down to an era of stable population, 
the population of less developed countries would have to pass through vari- 


Ous phases of this process. 


Africa 

An examination of the rates of population growth, fertility and mortality 
shows that various countries and regions are indeed at different stages of 
this process of demographic transition. By far the highest rates seem to per- 
sist in the different sub-regions of the African continent. It is estimated that 
the average annual growth rate of population would vary between 3.2 per 
cent for Western Africa and 2.6 per cent for Middle Africa during the peri- 
od 1980-1985.5 Most of the countries in the African continent appear to be 
in the very early phase of demographic transition in which, due toa fall in 
death rates, their population growth rates are still rising from the previous 
levels. While fertility rates continue to be high in most of these countries, 
this decline in mortality rates is attributed to medical intervention and the 
spread of health care facilities. This is clearly illustrated in the case of Kenya, 
Kenya has a birth rate close to 50 per 1000 and a death rate of 12 per 1000, 


resulting ina growth rate of 48 per cent per annum. The birth rates of 


most of the African countries, excluding Baths THOR AAA AK, 


are in the mid 40's or hi 4 
E r higher, and, depending on the rates o alt 
mo , and, e rates of mortality dec 

8t of the countries are experiencing a phase of increasin tality decline, 


"ates during this decade. g Population growth 
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in the Caribbean and Temperate South America, whose growth rates are tend- 
ing towards the replacement level of fertility. However, there is a uniform 
factor which clearly distinguishes the Latin American situation from that 
of Africa. Mortality rates are uniformly low in all countries of Latin Ameri- 
ca, except Bolivia, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua and Peru. There is hardly 
any country with a fertility level comparable to rates prevailing in African 
countries. But due to the time-lag in fertility decline, the very low rate of 
mortality in some of the Latin American countries has resulted in an initial 
increase in population growth rate. However, only the Middle American 
region seems to have a rate of population growth comparable to regions in 
Africa and this is largely due to the high growth rate of Mexico. The popu- 


lation of Mexico may nearly double between now and the year 2000 if Unit- 
ed Nations projections hold true. 


Asia 
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developing countries themselves, labour migration and the movement of 
population have been from rural areas to mainly urban areas. This has led 
to unprecedented growth in urbanization in many less developed countries. 

Apart from internal migration, there has been an increase in internation- 
al migration of skilled and unskilled labour from the less developed coun- 
tries. Such migration has become, for some countries, a major element in 
their population trends. The nature and extent of migration between coun- 
tries is generally determined by income differentials, but the number of im- 
Migrants is often restricted by the recipient countries. In spite of such 
restrictions, it seems clear from an examination of available data on inter- 
national migration that it does reflect a salient population trend in various 
regions of the world. 


International migration 


s The recent migrations are of a modest scale compared to the mass migra- 
tions of population that took place from Europe to the New World in the 
latter part of the 19th century and the early part of the 20th century. However, 
they represent a resumption of earlier patterns of international migration. 
It is estimated that at least 52 million people migrated from Europe to the 
United States, Canada, Latin America and Oceania between 1840 and 1930, 
and this amounted to 20 per cent of the population of Europe at the begin- 
Ning of this period. There has also been a significant change in this pat- 
tern of migration from Europe and since 1960 there is a positive net migration 
to Western Europe. 

The largest inflows of migrants within Western Europe have been to the 
Federal Republic of Germany and to France. The average annual net migra- 
tion per 1000 population in the Federal Republic of Germany was +3.5 in 
the period 1960-1970 and +5.9 during 1970-1974.8 The natural rate of in- 
crease of population in Western Europe has become close to zero and in a 
few Countries it is negative. If these trends continue, in a number of coun- 
tries of Western Europe, migration from the less developed countries may 

€ the only source of population growth. 

i A United Nations estimate for mid-1974 gives 9.5 million immigrants from 
* less developed countries as residing in the industrialized countries of 
Orthern and Western Europe, North America and Oceania, compared to 

v million in 1960.9 These estimates are considered to be on the low side 

Mu they exclude illegal immigrants who escape inclusion in official statis- 

sie Nearly 60 per cent of the total immigrants from the less developed coun- 

Bios in 1974 are in North America and Oceania. It is also estimated that for 

A Period 1970-1974, 70 per cent of the total immigrants to the United States 

ame from less developed countries.!0 Of these, 40 per cent were from Latin 

merica and 40 per cent from Asia (1974 figure). 
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The migration from Asia reflects both the pressure of population and the 
lack of economic opportunities. Latin America, however, had been a region 
of net immigration from Europe for a considerable length of time. A rever- 
sal of this trend has taken place since 1960 and despite lower population den- 
sities in the region, Latin American nfigration is spurred by the uneven 
distribution of both resources and economic benefits as well as by the extent 
of differential advantage one gains by migrating to the United States (almost 
the whole of Latin American out-migration is to North America). 

Though there has been an incr 
to industrialized countries 
reached any significant leve 
there has been considerabl 
the Gulf region and the 
a number of countries, especially in South Asia 
of valuable foreign exchange 
lations and it is also o 
number of issues whic 
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the sites of town houses for the aristocracy and landed gentry from the coun- 
tryside. Then, with the beginning of the industrial revolution cities became 
the hub of economic activity and of transportation networks, and also the 
location of the means of livelihood for a growing industrial proletariat. In 
those days, cities were designed to solve problems, to provide various types 
Of external services to the growing industrial sector and to promote the growth 
of consumption of the products of industry. Now many of these have be- 
come problems due to rapid and unplanned growth. 

Urbanization in the second half of the 20th century represents an antithe- 
Sis of the earlier phase of the growth of cities. Latest United Nations esti- 
mates suggest that world urban population has doubled since 1950 and will 
double again before the end of the century. By then about three-fourths of 
the population in the more developed countries will be living in urban areas. 
While only about one-third of the population of less developed countries lives 
today in urban areas, the proportion is likely to increase to nearly one-half 
by the year 2000. These changes would be brought about by a higher rate 
9f urbanization in the less developed countries than in the more developed 
Countries, 

The expected growth in urbanization in the less developed countries largely 
Teflects population growth between now and the year 2000. It is the result 
Not only of the natural increase in urban population but also of massive migra- 
tions of population to these areas in search of employment. It is estimated 
that the largest cities will grow more rapidly than the smaller cities and some 
Of these are likely to reach proportions which are totally unfamiliar to town 
Planners, In 1950, only four of the fifteen largest cities were in the less deve- 
loped countries, but this number rose to seven by 1975. It is projected that 
twelve of the fifteen largest cities would be in the less developed countries 

Y the year 2000.11 
here were only six cities with populations of five million and over in 1950 
and their combined population was only 47 million. This has already risen 
m 26 Cities in 1980 with a combined population of 252 million. Projections 
indicate that this number will rise to approximately 60 with an estimated popu- 
Aion of nearly 650 million by the year 2000.1? 
ó ¢ seriousness of these trends in metropolitan growth can be understood 
B Y if again, we analyze these regionally. In 1980, of the 26 cities of five 
golion or more, 16 were in the less developed countries with a total popula- 
an 9f 141 million, compared to only one city in 1950. By the year 2000, 
ni the 60 cities, 45 will be in the less developed countries. In 1980, there is 
n'y one city in Africa with a population exceeding five million, but this 
number is expected to rise to five by 2000. The largest number of cities in 
48 Category are in Asia, and their numbers will rise from ten in 1980 to 
in the year 2000, and their combined population will increase from 80 
million to nearly 300 million. These figures clearly indicate how closely the 
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a tremendous problem in its impact on limited resources, fragile ecosystems, 
on the struggle against mass poverty and on the world's political, economic 
and social fabric. 

In the developing world, today's young people know more about the world 
and expect more from it than their parents did. They are increasingly edu- 
cated, increasingly unemployed, and increasingly concentrated in cities. 

In the developed world, where each person born will consume 20 to 40 
times more in his or her lifetime than a person born in a developing country, 
the drive to fulfill continuously rising material aspirations will have a major 
impact on the environment, on the possibilities for meeting the most basic 
needs for the poor majority in the developing world and on the struggle for 
More just economic relationships within and between nations. In this con- 
text it is worth remembering that population growth is a problem only when 
resources cannot meet the needs of people, and that by definition, it is as 
Tuch a problem of regulating the use of resources as it is of regulating birth. 

Just as the decade of the 1970s saw the emergence of a deeper understand- 
ing of the interrelationship between population and development issues, we 
are also now witnessing the delineation of a similar relationship between popu- 
lation and the world's resources. For instance, the Report of the Indepen- 
dent Commission on International Development Issues under the 
Chairmanship of Willy Brandt states:? 

"A question we cannot overlook is whether the resources and the ecologi- 
Cal system of the earth will suffice to meet the needs of a greatly increased 
World population at the economic standard that is hoped for. So far the bulk 
9f the depletion of nonrenewable resources and the pressure on the oceans 
and the atmosphere have been caused by the spectacular industrial growth 
9f the developed countries where only one-fifth of the world’s population 
live. But population growth in some parts of the Third World is already a 
Source of alarming ecological changes, and its industrialization is bound to 
cad to greater pressure on resources and environment.” 


Food needs 


The United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO)!4 has 
Sstimated that the number of malnourished people in the less developed coun- 
tries (excluding China and other centrally planned economies of Asia) rose 

Tom about 400 million in 1969-1971 to 450 million in 1972-1974. They con- 
Stituteg about a quarter of the population of these countries. The prospects 
9T dramatic increases in food output appear dim unless significant 
technological breakthroughs in high yielding varieties of seeds for a number 
crops materialize or a considerable increase in inputs enables a rise in 
agricultural productivity. The estimated annual rate of increase in food 
Production in the 1970s in less developed countries has been less than three per 
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of un- 
nt. Unless a substantial increase in the rate takes place, the possi 
Taa e is unlikely to diminish. Even under the od A deni 
that the proportion of undernourished is halved by the ee iral in 
parent that their absolute number may still remain arou 
less developed countries. — 
e nm that in the decade of the 1970s the vdd i ether 
agricultural production in Africa has been less than half e ac dise ate 
developing regions. In fact, per capita food output in Africa neci vin 
annual rate of 1.3 per cent during the period 1970-1977. The sit Te Asiat 
less true in the case of the most seriously affected countries 7 Em 
region. In their case also, per capita food production has a Mid tis 
America is the only region where food output has risen slightly evrd ei 
rate of growth of population, but it is feared that this has been ac dei 
considerable cost. The FAO Report on the State of Food and Ag vns ef 
for 1978 points out with reference to Latin America that “the egt of 
the modern sector appears to have been accomplished by a brea 


. a " "Re ave been 
the traditional Sector, so that rural socio-economic disequilibria h 
accentuated” 15 


The implications of thes 
ratio for food declined 
1972-1974, 16 During the 
trebled. In South and So 
age increase in rice pro 


€ trends are clear. In Africa, the IDEE 
from 98 per cent in 1962-1964 to 90 per cen sn 
Same period, the total food imports into the reg tà 
uth East Asia, where rice is the staple food, the on 
duction was only 2.2 per cent per annum, ae 
well below the Population growth rate of 2.5 per cent per annum.! nd 

The growth of population and its regional distribution between 1950 € 
1975 is already bringing about a major transformation in the world ves 
economy. While world grain Output nearly doubled between 1950 and 1975; 
per capita grain producti 
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Human resources 


The problem of resources for the less developed countries is not only a 
Problem of availability of natural resources but also a problem of inadequate 
development of human resources. The less developed countries often lack 
technical, administrative and managerial resources. The bulk of their labour 
force constitutes unskilled labour and their productivity is also affected by 
factors such as malnutrition, poor health, inadequate health care and lack 
Of educational facilities. Some of these factors have affected most the con- 
ditions of children and women. 

The significance of health care for the welfare of the population and for 
the success of population programmes is obvious. Life expectancy figures 
Provide a good summary measure of the status of the health of a popula- 
tion. Life expectancy in 1975-1980 was only 54 years for the less developed 
Countries compared to 68 years for the more developed countries.!8 Life ex- 
Pectancy figures reflect mortality rates and an increase in life expectancy is, 
therefore, closely linked to the expansion of health care facilities and to im- 
Provement in nutritional levels. Among the less developed countries them- 
Selves there are pockets of high mortality and these areas will need special 
Programmes. The highest mortality rates among the less developed coun- 
tries are to be found in Africa. The whole region of Africa, with the excep- 
lion of some countries in the extreme North and South of the continent, 
Suffers from high mortality rates. Bangladesh, Bhutan, Nepal and Pakistan 
are a group of high mortality countries in the Asian region. On the whole, 
Countries in Latin America have been able to bring down mortality rates and 

© Not appear to require as much assistance in this area. 
he picture that emerges is not very different when we examine the 
Prospects for the development of education and the projected figures of liter- 
acy rates, Estimates of literacy provided by UNESCO!? show that in most 
9f Africa over 50 per cent of population over age 15 would be illiterate in 

80. The same is true for South Asia and the Middle East. There are also 
few countries in Africa, South Asia and the Middle East where the propor- 
tion of illiterates in the total population is over 90 per cent. Unless a signifi- 
Cant effort is made in these countries to improve literacy levels, the regional 

'SParities in levels of education will continue to persist. 
tie ll the above factors affect most severely the conditions and opportuni- 

S available to children and to women. High infant mortality rates and lack 
educational opportunities not only affect the present living conditions but 
9 affect the future development of human resources. We have just com- 
would the International Year of the Child and a las e Tou oei y children 
uei be to make an all-out effort to reduce infant mortality and to provide 
B lversa] literacy. This year marks the half-way point of the International 

ade for Women. The brunt of poverty in the home is invariably borne 


als, 
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by women and they are also the ones who suffer the Vi aide ee 
fertility rates. If women are excluded from taking part in the + 
process, this detracts from the human resources required for arcani 
and is itself a denial of basic human rights. Improvement int n: 
women is closely related to over-all development in these countr - - 
When all these regional variations are taken into account, it is cand 
parent that the employment problem is not only one of rige fal nid 
jobs for over 600 million people but also of creating jobs that wi aa 
account the nature and characteristics of the labour force. Since t ae 
regional concentrations of population, employment generation ar Prid 
have to be concentrated. At the same time, a substantial increase in th ti 
skilled labour force in countries with very low incomes would only dus 
cate this process because the potential for employment generation cou 
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of communicable diseases possible. This has led to larger declines in mortal- 
ity rates within a shorter time-span in the less developed countries than it 
took in Western Europe in the 19th century. While paucity of resources is 
limiting the capacity of these countries to develop, restrictions on immigra- 
tion are also limiting the scope for migration of population. All these fac- 
lors need to be borne in mind when analyzing the current trends and devising 
Population programmes and policies. 

In my last report I indicated the need for an ever-widening array of *New 
Integrations" in the 1980s between demographic policies and development 
Policy. The Colombo Conference of Parliamentarians on Population and 
Development held in September 1979 called for such an integration and for 
the Strengthening of population programmes. The Brandt Commission 
Report, too, has emphasized ihe need for such integration. We are about 
to enter the Third Development Decade —an opportunity to begin such an 
tegration by incorporating population programmes into development 
Strategies. 

But, such "integrations" require a pledge by all concerned that the 
PrOgrammes, which have had considerable success and need to be enlarged 
and extended, will not suffer from lack of resources. Such resources are need- 
*d on a wide front and population programmes form only one element of 
Such a scheme, The Colombo Conference has called for a total volume of 
ternational population assistance of $1 billion by 1984. 

UNFPA is aware of the wide disparities that exist among the less devel- 
Oped countries and has considered a number of countries for assistance on 
a Priority basis. It is clear from the studies on various interrelationships be- 
‘Ween population and socio-economic variables that the success of popula- 
tion Programmes is closely linked to the implementation of various other 
Socio-economic programmes such as health care, education, adult literacy 
and maternal care. What we do now about population and development will 

etermine the living conditions and opportunities for unborn generations of 


€ next century, 
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BEYOND 2000 


The United Nations estimates that the global population could stabilize 
at 10.5 billion in the year 2110.! The rate of decline in fertility in the future 
Will be crucial in determining when and at what level population stabiliza- 
tion can be achieved. The United Nations projects three scenarios for stabili- 
zation, high, medium and low, based on modest, moderate and significant 
Fates of decline in fertility. The high variant results in a projected popula- 
tion of 14,2 billion, and the low variant in 8.0 billion.? The fact that the low 
level Could be reached in 60 years, by the year 2040, whereas the high level 
Would be reached in 150 years, by the year 2130, shows that the ultimate 
level Of stable population is sensitive to the speed and extent of decline in 
fertility, If we are able to sustain the present tempo of population programmes 
and Policies then stabilization appears feasible at the medium variant of 10.5 
won in the year 2110. : . 

Though the 10.5 billion stable population projected by the United Nations 
“dium variant is less alarmist than the figures projected by other studies, 
Still Means that the global population would have grown to be nearly two 

"ty a half times larger than the present 4.4 billion. A number of studies have 
dicated the nature of the impact of population growth on global resources, 
© global environment and global development. Therefore, we cannot af- 

Prd to be complacent about the nature of these interrelationships, minimize 

© Pressures they generate, or underestimate the instability they perpetuate. 
br ven during the present century we might not be able to claim to have 
cn for the basic needs of nearly half of the world’s population, spread 
hi m across the developing countries but also living in some pockets of 
tio ly advanced societies. While imbalances created by poverty, malnutri- 

n or ill-health persist, the social tensions arising out of population pressures 


it 
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will permeate every aspect of the quality of life on earth, even impinging 
on populations outside and setting up a chain reaction. Social consequences 
of overcrowding, for example, have already led to increase in crime and vio- 
lence in the over-populated metropolitan centres of the world. The rural areas 
of many countries have so far been relatively free of similar tensions, but 
given the patterns of future population growth and its distribution, such 
problems are likely to spread over much larger areas of the developing world. 
The 9.1 billion people who will be living in the developing countries will most 


acutely feel the impact of population growth on their resources and living 
conditions. 


HISTORICAL PATTERNS 


Fertility began to decline in the high fertility societies of Europe and North 
America with industrialization in the 19th century. It took 150 years for them 
to reach low fertility levels without any conscious public policy interventions. 
During the first half of the 20th century it took the Soviet Union about 40 
years to achieve this transition. And, during the latter half of the 20th cen- 
tury, Japan has taken only 25 years to undergo this transformation. 


_The demographic changes established by individual response to industri- 
alization can be read as: firs 


l t, an articulation of an abundant future — leading 
to more children; secondly, 
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semen capability now to bring about the demographic transition in the 

e cya countries in the remaining two decades of this century. In- 

UNFP n S population with development planning which is supported by 
A will certainly strengthen this capability. 


QUICKENING DECLINE 


ues vs United Nations? assessment of population trends supported by 
Fé ii evidence such as the findings of the World Fertility Survey un- 
the Uni y signals a quickening of the rate of decline in world fertility. When 
dear ited Nations assessed world population trends in 1973, an annual aver- 
Dies Owth rate of 1.95 per cent was projected for 1975-1980.4 The 1978 as- 
Bierce lowered the rate to 1.81 per cent. The latest assessment, 
per Peri last year, has further lowered the estimated growth rate to 1.73 
e = per annum for the period 1975-1980.6 It was based on more relia- 
le AMEN data for a much larger number of countries than was possi- 
Mibi. the, assessment in 1973. By now, population censuses have been 
ed. Su A also in a number of countries where none had ever been conduct- 
but 3» ae small revision of the growth rate might appear inconsequential 
trend j Significance lies in confirming the probably irreversible downward 
and it n global population growth, the anticipated acceleration of this trend 
fep. d implications for development. United Nations estimates of 
age Ribes. growth rates for the developing countries show an annual aver- 
Year 2000 h rate of 2.10 per cent in 1980, declining to 2.00 by 1985. By the 
:80 pe the growth rate in developing countries is projected to decline to 
ie hi ip compared with a total world rate of 1.50 per cent per annum. 
annum ler projections were for rates of 1.90 per cent and 1.60 per cent per 
and re » Tespectively. These downward revisions in no way lessen the global 
E implications of development and population growth. 

about ; ecline in global population growth which began in 1965 was brought 
count initially by dramatic declines in growth rates in the developed 
Der ti —from a 1.2 per cent annual population growth rate in 1965 to 0.8 
ve Peu 1975.7 During the same period the population growth rate of the 
ich Ping countries rose from 2.25 per cent to 2.35 per cent,’ an increase 

ly Bee in spite of a declining birth rate because of a proportionate- 
tality ae decline in mortality rates. Recent data show that the rate of mor- 

€cline had probably levelled off in the 19705.? 


om H 
Other IS of data obtained by the 
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prehensive public measures in mortality rates than a similar decline in birth 
rates. 


growth rate that prevailed during the 
€ only helped to arrest the rising trend 
developing countries and to set it in 
n total population will continue to be 
spite of the fact that the annual global 
that in 1980 the net addition to global 
80 million, and the net increments will be 


2170 mill. 


1520 mill, 


1000 mitt 


600 mili. 
500 mut 600 mill 
" 360 mill 
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Chart 1. Net Additi 
Itions to World Population at 25-Year Intervals, 1900-2100 
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The relationship between increases in absolute numbers and the global 
growth rate is illustrated by examining population growth in this century. 
During the first quarter of this century the global growth rate was 0.8 per 
Cent, and the net increase amounted to 360 million. During the second quarter 
of the century the growth rate rose to 1.1 per cent and the net increase which 
resulted was 600 million. During the next quarter, 1950-1975, the growth rate 
Peaked at 1.9 per cent and the net addition to global population jumped to 
1.5 billion. Since then the growth rate has declined, and yet the net addition 


to the total world population will be 2.2 billion in the last quarter of this 
century, 10 


REGIONAL DEMOGRAPHIC DIVERSITY 


The differences in fertility levels and in rates of decline in different regions 
55 ihg world will result in different regions attaining stabilization at differ- 
t times in the future.!! . 

While the largest number will be added to the population of South Asia, 
a region is expected to reach the stable level in the year 2100, with E in- 
in ase in population from the present 1.4 billion to 4.1 billion. East sia, 

cluding China and Japan, will reach a stable population of 1.7 billion in 
© Year 2090, because of the already low population growth rate attained 
pA China, adding only 0.5 billion to its current population of 1.2 billion. 

1/3, the region where stable population could be attained only by the year 
bill 'S expected to add 1.6 billion to its current panalar e as 
billion” Latin America, achieving stabilization by the year 21 Doar x 
Year s: to level at 1.2 billion. Europe, reaching stabilization v T i 
its ¢ 030, will have a population of 0.5 billion, adding only ; yere TN 
Ple nas Population, whereas the Soviet Union will have 0.3 billi be : 
~~ When it achieves stabilization in the year 2100. North America, stabiliz 

S its Population in the year 2060, will account for 0.32 billion. " 
uth Asia and Africa will thus between themselves account for m 
cent of the world’s total population at the time of stabilization. T as 
regions not only contain the greatest proportions of poor people, 


mul the criteria we use to define poverty, but also gree r3 
itera, SUb-regi i 1d. Malnutrition, ill- , il- 
; f the world. I 

a tug eee dominant in South Asia and 


Tacy a s 
ic. and the lowest li ations are pre ista i 
i eroe i ie d economic organization. 


per 
t 


rica y 
It je 2 accompanied by inadequate technology an ; r 
ie Very difficult to imagine the crippling burden LL o aper = 
lion, ro bear even at stabilization from a combined population o : = 
Sure, In this context, one cannot help wondering whether such cpu ee 
Peace, Population on resources might not still pose some threat to g 
TER Stability even in the 21st century. 
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During the 20th century the decade of the 1970s has been marked by the 
dividends in hope issued by a global fertility decline, the only such dividends 
issued during a decade which began to generate disequilibrating forces in the 
international economic System. Have these last 10 years not reassured us that 


itis worth continuing to strive towards eliminating disparities caused by lack 
of population planning? (See Chart 2.) 
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is for Kenya. 54 ne . 
in the Ger cies M UM in 1980.15 These high birth rates are reflected 
of the African Vince: am populations at the times of stabilization. Most 
tureand in eecnomie s are undergoing tremendous changes in social struc- 
found changes in Af i Md e The interrelationships between these pro- 
further neci wid far societies and the demographic variables need much 
in these pee om or an understanding of the forces determining fertility 
ne TM ; 
b rsa which possibly discourages a reduction in fertility in 
tality rates, zr d the prevalence of high levels of infant and general mor- 
itappenrs dint Afr ecline in mortality usually precedes decline in fertility, 
lY rates are brou m fertility levels will continue to be high unless mortali- 
Ceed 20 per 1000 8 n In many African countries crude death rates ex- 
are found in id ation and the highest death rates anywhere in the world 
s region. 


Asia 


, Ont R 
into e "i the levels of birth rates, the countries of Asia can be divided 
highest Et ane though exceptions can be found in each group.!4 
around 45 ility level, with an estimated birth rate during 1975-1980 of 
Per 1000 population, is in the West Asian region, comprising the 


8eographi 
~~ Staphi : 
cal area lying between Pakistan and Turkey. The lowest birth rate 


ing 
ne Ea: 1 Hiep j 
St Asian region including China, which has made considerable 


Cadway ; 
d at clan the demographic transition. China’s crude birth rate is estimat- 
Tate of asd 1000 population in 1978 and the aim is to bring down the natural 
y Policy end in population to 5 per 1000 by 1985. China's one-child fami- 
r Mtermediate level both financial incentives and disincentives. 

est of Asia. i evels of crude birth rates characterize the countries of the 
Such as Sri Ü in South and Southeast Asia. In this group, à few countries, 
: a "orien and Singapore, have succeeded in reducing their birth rates 
^i: of around — Bangladesh, on the other hand, still has a crude birth 
a Sapiens But there are clear indications that this region 1S poised 

Ortality rat reduction in birth rates. m" 
Seen) es have declined considerably everywhere in this region dur- 
past with a few exceptions. The East Asian region has the lowest 


Mortal: 
alit 
Y rates, below 10 per 1000 population, thus accelerating the decline 


ertility į 
yl i ; x s É 
ally n this region. Mortality rates in the West Asian region are gener- 
ountries of Asia, such 


Ower f 
i Pid. in South Asia. However, in some ¢ 
an, Bhutan and Nepal, crude death rates continue to be high, 


. Om 
ation am s per 1000. At the time of population stabilization Asia's popu- 
Still constitute nearly 60 per cent of global population. 
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Latin America 


On the basis of crude birth rates the Latin American countries ehe 
be classified into three broad groups.!5 Argentina, Chile and E a 
the Temperate zone, have the lowest birth rates in this —— ^ aie 
and 25 per 1000 population. All the Caribbean Islands, except I es e well 
Dominican Republic, are in the second group with a crude birt den a 
below 30 per 1000 population, which is also the dividing line for pÀ Mifdille 
between the developed and developing countries. The countries o ea 
America and the Tropical South American regions form a third SÉ Lit 
crude birth rates for many within this group exceed 35 per 1000 eme 
Generally speaking, there has been hardly any significant decline in t € 
all birth rate in this area, although Mexico, Panama and ea Fea dee 
poised for declines in birth rates. The Mexican crude birth rate which genes 
by 19 per cent during the period 1970-1978 might decline further as a 

new population policy. 
ii VIE ire ilia everywhere in Latin America are among the d 
in the less developed group, and, therefore, the resistance of fertility cm 
to decline cannot be attributed to the prevalence of high mortality rates. i 
population growth rates in Middle America and Tropical South America a" 
even higher than the growth rate of South Asia due to this difference es 
tween birth and death rates. AII these factors will affect both the time-fra : 
and the numbers when stabilization of population is reached in this region- 


More developed regions 


When the global 
regions will decline from 2. 
levels of fertility character 
fertility rate in 1977 had f. 
this group, the countries 
fertility rate. This group, 
cultural, social and economi 


FAMILY SIZE 


E sis s 
The decline in fertility accompanied by lowering of growth see iue 
on the decisions of couples and individuals regarding family size. It is inde 
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in recognition of this reality that the World Population Plan of Action em- 
Phasizes the right of couples and individuals to decide freely and responsi- 
bly the number and spacing of their children and to have access to the 
information and means to do so. This has been further endorsed in the 
Colombo Declaration on Population and Development and the Rome Decla- 
ration on Population and the Urban Future. The World Plan of Action also 
re-emphasizes the sovereign right of each nation to choose the population 
Programme most appropriate for its needs and requirements. In pursuance 
of this, UNFPA maintains strict neutrality, leaving it to governments them- 
Selves to make available the information, education and means for couples 
and individuals to exercise this right, in the context of their own population 
characteristics and social and cultural traditions. 

The data collected by the World Fertility Survey shed some light on the 
Spread of family planning information, the extent and availability of choices, 
the practices followed, and the impediments still prevailing in knowledge and 
Means for couples and individuals to exercise their right.!? 

In 14 out of 20 developing countries, although nearly 90 per cent of the 
SYer-married women of reproductive age know of one or more family plan- 
ning methods, practices fell far short of knowledge because access to means 
Were often unavailable. For example, in Pakistan, whereas 75 per cent had 
‘Nowledge of family planning only 32 per cent had access to the means to 
Practice it; and whereas nearly half of the women did not want to have another 
child, Only 6 per cent of currently-married women in Pakistan practised limi- 
‘ation of family size, 

On the other hand, in the Republic of Korea, almost all the women of 
"eproductive age know of a method, and 86 per cent also had access to the 
Means to exercise their choice; and, similarly, while 74 per cent did not want 
any more children, 35 per cent of married women in the Republic of Korea 
: ere Using a method to limit family size. Meanwhile, ina pureed Emi 
kn s, one-fifth of currently married women even ee 


*dae to limit family <i ah figures for these countries 
reflect ¢ imit family size. The crude birth rein 7 Bah e 


s differences in access to knowledge an 
in im m rate declined from 46.8 per 1000 in Coe to cuba 
-:980; i i i to 43.7, ac 

0; in Nepal, it declined from 45.8 per 1000 from 39.6 to 24.3.1 


ine; in the Republic of Korea the decline was 
nge [ TE i cade in ena- 
blin eneral, impressive gains have been made during the last de 


ple, jp Pole to exercise their basic right to plan their family size. pid ied 

aE s ; dia, the Proportion of married women in the reproductive = oo 

NE Who practise family planning has increased from 8 per cen peo 

the Per cent in 1979; and in Malaysia, from 6 per cent to 36 per a“ ser 

ears.19 In Mexico, between 1973 and 1978 the pcc her 

from qg Per cent to 40 per cent; and in Thailand, between 197 y i E 
Per cent to 39 per cent.20 Progress has been comparatively 
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countries ranging from Bangladesh to most of the countries of the African 
region, and some of the countries in Middle America and Tropical South 
America. " 

It has been found that the age at marriage, which is influenced by prevailing 
cultural and social norms, is another of the most important determinants 
of family size. In the less developed countries women who marry early in- 
variably have, on average, more pregnancies than women who choose to mar- 
ry later. 

The results of the World Fertility Survey data collected also show that 
women who reside in urban areas and whose husbands are engaged in non- 
agricultural occupations have lower fertility compared with women in rural 
areas whose menfolk are in agricultural occupations. Age at marriage, choice 
of occupation and location of residence, are all closely related to education, 
and the higher the levels of education the lower the fertility. It is thus clear 
that the spread of education and changes in traditional patterns of occupa- 
tion have a significant impact on fertility. Public policies adopted in Sri Lanka 
and other areas in the less developed regions show that, even in societies with 


low per capita incomes, fertility can decline when rural populations have aC 
cess to health and education. 


ASSISTANCE FOR POPULATION PROGRAMMES 


The World Population Plan of Action, while recognizing the basic right 
of Couples and individuals to determine family size, also emphasizes that 
population policies should be an integral part of over-all development poli- 
cles geared to optimize available resources for balanced growth. The integra- 
tion of population policies in the social and economic goals and strategies 
of some countries has already hastened their demographic transition. Gener" 
ally speaking, countries which are making significant strides towards self 
cime socio-economic advance are also the ones which are succeeding in ET 
ucc Serer programmes. Several of the less developed countries 
ae itted substantial human and developmental resources to the! 

pu'ation programmes. To supplement this, international assistance for 


these TOgrammes has av. rage t 50 million per annum ir 
h p eraged abou $2 


ther criti i ndn nting 
population programmes, Heal, crucial or catalytic in impleme 
It is critical i j 
Ned cours Me the case of the poorest among the less developed countries» 
init andeis i where even the data base was lacking, let alone the train- 
of UNFPA assistance wa omen these programmes, In Africa, 43 Pet ay 
e : 
planning. was for data collection and 24 per cent for fam! 
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International assistance is of crucial importance to a number of medium- 
sized countries in which family planning programmes receive a small por- 
tion of limited domestic resources. For instance, Bangladesh clearly illus- 
trates the crucial nature of international assistance for population 
programmes, which was $6.2 million of a total of $9.4 million in 1974; and 
$9.3 million of a total of $14.4 million in 1976.?! 

In Asia and Latin America, however, international assistance is catalytic, 
as is shown by the increasingly large amount of their domestic resources al- 
located to population programmes. In these areas international assistance 
for research, equipment, experts and local costs supplements large-scale 
domestic investment in these programmes. During 1979-1981, 65 per cent 
of the assistance of UNFPA for Asia was for family planning and 54 per 
cent of the allocation for Latin America was also for family planning. 

In India and China, which have committed substantial domestic resources 
to population programmes, international assistance has been largely sup- 
Plementary. India spent $600 million on family planning during the period 
1974-1979, of which the foreign assistance component was $84 million.22 
China has mostly depended on its own resources for implementing its popu- 
lation programmes, by sustained inputs of human skills and energies and 
by creating the climate for the participation of its people in achieving their 
Population goals. Of late, China has accepted some international assistance 
through UNFPA for its data collection and family planning programmes. 

UNFPA has emerged as the principal multilateral funding organization 
for integrated population and development programmes. Its neutral and flex- 
ible policies have encouraged countries in the world to make efforts towards 


Correcting the imbalances between global population growth and global 
resources, 


TOWARDS GREATER COMMITMENT 


The year 1980 is a watershed in our assessment of the global future. The 
€Port of the International Commission on North-South Dialogue, and the 
Conclusions of such conferences as the Toronto Conference on the Global 
Uture, and the Rome Conference on the Urban Future, have helped to clarify 
Many of the major issues that lie ahead. We have almost reached a consen- 
Sus that integrated global development and the prospects for global stability 
ne intertwined and depend on an enlightened understanding of the emerg- 
ng demographic profile. 
r Opulation stabilization, indeed, will be a crucial determinant of the pro- 
Pects for global stability beyond the year 2000 and with a time horizon of 
€ next century, Last year’s State of World Population Report was a reminder 
at although global fertility had begun to decline, a greater international 
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A at the 
itment would still be needed to resolve the population pa Pon 
wire level. Although in the long run it might be d iei Sali 
instan of economic growth imposed by resources, t es ounen amd 
ment of new technology to find substitutes for scarce na pie apice 
to harness renewable energy sources, imbalances may apie mend be 
ing countries between population and resources. Int E "eel Borgo: 
worthwhile to undertake a long-term exercise to assess the nts doa RE 
tion assistance with a view to achieving stable population rebut identi: 
framework laid down by the United Nations. Such an — formali p 
fy the quantum of total population assistance, the A zm population 
sistance, the relative significance of the various componen ons available. 
changes, the regional distribution of assistance, and the op E eemper 
The success of population programmes, as indeed ofa le. A particu 
programmes, ultimately depends on the participation of people. 


E 5 lopment 
lar kind of future therefore becomes thinkable if the goals of develop 
embody the wishes of people. 
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The State of 
World Population 1982 


SIGNPOSTS TO 1984 


: The current United Nations medium variant projection of world popula- 
tion for the year 2000 is 6.1 billion.! If the conditions of stable fertility and 
declining mortality prevailing in the 1950s had continued to the end of this 
Century, the projected world population for the year 2000 would have been 
7.5 billion.? The difference between the two projections is 1.4 billion peo- 
ple. This is the real significance of the impact of national population poli- 
cies and programmes, changes in social and economic conditions, and of 
ternational population assistance. The present estimate of 6.1 billion is 
almost 20 per cent lower than the earlier projection. During the 1970s, birth 
rates in developing countries declined at twice the rate of the 1960s, and the 

ecline continues. The perspectives and experiences drawn from over a de- 
Cade of global population activities augur well for the future, as we approach 
p Orwellian year of 1984, when the next International Conference on Popu- 
chon is to be held. Based on these declining trends in fertility the United 

ations has also held out the prospect of world population stabilizing at 10.5 

illion in the year 2110.3 

In the light of the decision to hold the next International Conference on 
Pulation in 1984, this year’s State of World Population Report provides 
Preliminary review of significant achievements in global population 
Programmes during the first phase of 1971 to 1981 and seeks to identify the 

i ad issues that will require attention during the rest of this century. The 

ec levements have been essentially due to national efforts, with financial and 

nical assistance from the global community. 
the Teview of the responses to population growth and development during 
first Phase shows that these have taken shape in five ways. 

av 'rst, the number of governments whose perceptions of population issues 

© sharpened and which have recognized the need to intervene through 
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d analy- 
policies and programmes has vastly increased. n rapea in 
sis undertaken mainly in the 1970s assigned a centra = eana wall 
development policies and a large number of a — popüiation; 
cies and programmes taking into account linkages e aae nardi 
resources, environment and development. Third, a number o tona ahd facii 
considerable progress in building up the necessary Lr ver modios wf 
ties for the implementation of their programmes. Fourt * oat iin 
implementation of programmes there was an increase in the emu has 
allocations. Fifth, international assistance for population ir E growth 
become a significant factor with the recognition that ar aa at anne 
has implications for the eradication of poverty and the achievem 
balanced growth between population and income. 


Changing perceptions 


; 0-1955 

The world population growth rate rose from 1.76 per cent in a ened 

to 1.99 per cent in 1960-1965. Thenceforth it began to decline an nual rate 
1.72 per cent in 1975-1980. The United Nations projects that the an 


the end 
of world population growth could come down to 1.5 per cent by 
of this century.4 


The combined effec 


i 1960s 
t of the unprecedented growth in the 1950s and 
and deficiencies in co 


e 
; increase th 
nventional development strategies was to incr 


: : e of ur- 
of poor living below minimum levels. This generated a sens 
gency for the integration of n 


P ment 
ational population factors into develop 
planning. ‘et toii 
A significant number of governments which had earlier subscribe : 
notion 


ing birth rates but also e 
bidity, spatial distribution 


is 
- ent ! 
cy and programme of each individual governmen* 


5 artic- 
Ment’s perceptions concerning the nature of its P ticies 
ular population Problems. India was the first country to adopt P 
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to lower the rate of growth of population; that was in 1952. Barbados and 
China followed in 1956. By 1980, 59 developing nations had programmes 
aimed at lowering or maintaining their respective fertility levels, compared 
with only 26 countries in 1969. Another 21 countries now consider their fer- 
tility levels to be too high, but have not yet chosen to adopt interventionist 
Policies. On the other hand, in 1980, 21 governments considered fertility levels 
too low, and 17 have policies to raise them.‘ 

The significance of these changes in the perceptions of the governments 
can be fully grasped only if we take into account the size of the population 
affected by them. About 80 per cent of the total population of the develop- 
ing world reside in countries which consider the levels of their fertility too 
high and would like them reduced. By contrast, countries with only three 
Per cent of the population of the developing world would like their fertility 
rates increased. The remaining 17 per cent of the population live in coun- 
tries which are satisfied with their current levels of fertility. 
on ‘any more governments concerned with the welfare of their populations 
t Sider the present levels of mortality and morbidity to be too high and 

* average expectation of life at birth to be unacceptable. In 1980, 107 
bovernments Out of a total of 165 considered the average life expectancy at 
en In their countries as low. Of these 107 governments, 98 are in develop- 

8 Countries, All the governments desire a reduction of their morbidity and 
a ortality levels and have embarked on policies in this area primarily as health 
nd social policies rather than as demographic ones. A large number of 
anf nments also consider that the spatial distribution of their populations 
Cent the trends in internal migration and the growth of metropolitan urban 
ing oe require policies to modify the current directions. In 1980, 110 develop- 
. © COuntries out of a total of 126 considered the distribution of their popula- 


lon 
85 unacceptable to a varying degree. 


Poia 
licy integrations 
ems gener- 


erent types of social and economic impacts has culminated in the 
ss, Ulation of policies and programmes to counter these effects. The in- 
" ation of population with development has been facilitated by research 
ing alysis at two levels. At the macro-level, a body of research has broad- 
rds Icated the linkages between population, resources, environment and 
Step Pent, and the implications of alternative policy options. The 
ihr ‘oration of soil fertility and the consequential loss in land productivity 
~~ Ong run, brought about by improper land use practices in efforts to 
area à growing population or by soil erosion arising from 
a consequence of the felling of trees are examples of such macro- 
€rrelationships. At the micro-level, studies have shown that popula- 


e de comnition by many governments that population probl 
1 


a decline in forest 


les 
ve] int 
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3 i ria- 
tion has a circular relationship with a number of social and rider 
bles and that these relationships can, therefore, reinforce t 3 Teone 
impact of population programmes if mutually supportive m a uomen 
policies and programmes are simultaneously implemented. Som fertility be- 
important relationships uncovered by this research relate to 

iour. n 
E rapid demographic transition in the 1970s in a number of xime pie 
countries, where much lower levels of economic development ex mat ek 
in Western Europe in the nineteenth century (when they poe fit 
demographic transition), elicited a great deal of interest in 2 pdt in 
tors involved in this transition. The World Fertility Survey! oe number 
the mid- and late 1970s collected data on a comparable basis fora dio 
of countries and provided a data base for comparative studies on sans if 
variations under differing social and economic conditions. These stu eal 
dicate that the relationships between fertility and social and economic about 
bles are complex, but that policies in certain sectors could help to bring nega- 
a faster decline in fertility. Intercountry comparisons generally sche aie 
tive relationship between fertility level and socio-economic status. à a and 
relationships are also seen between fertility levels and female educatio ortis 
the occupational status of women. The WFS studies reveal that bod: i 
had worked at some time since marriage had fewer children e neo eeu 
those who had never worked. Women in white-collar and professiona! o hile 
pations tended to have smaller families than blue-collar women workers, W 
agricultural workers generally had the highest fertility levels. 

Women's education has been found to be a 
of infant and child mortalit 


maternal education 
tality, 
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balance within Mexico. Mexico has spelt out a new reproductive model for 
achieving a reduction in fertility levels, whose parameters include (a) raising 
the age of marriage; (b) determining in advance the number of children 
desired; (c) lengthening the period between the time of marriage and the first 
birth, and between the first birth and later births. The objective of harmoniz- 
ing the spatial distribution of population with balanced regional develop- 
ment is to be achieved by modifying the intensity and the orientation of 
migratory movements and by integrating the actual growth rates in the states 
and counties with the national growth target. 

Mexico has set up a National Population Council to implement the 
Programme by "establishing mechanisms for inter-institutional co-ordination 
With the Budget and Planning Ministry, for the incorporation of elements 
of the demographic policy in the over-all development plan; with the Human 
Settlements Sector, providing an impact of socio-demographic information 
and analyses for the formulation and readjustment of urban development 
Plans; with the Advisory Commission on Employment, headed by the Minis- 
try of Labour and Welfare, in the development of the National Employment 
Plan, and particularly in estimating the labour supply at the national and 
State levels; with the health sector in the systematic administration of the 
national family planning programme through establishing user-coverage 
goals, strategies for regional medical services, and in family planning and 
Sex education; with the Ministry of Public Education, for the formation and 
'Stitutionalization of the sex education and education in population 
Programmes; and to establish its own planning for future educational de- 
Mand; and with the agriculture and animal husbandry sector, in establishing 
Work groups formed by the Council and the Ministry of Agriculture and 

ater Resources, to collaborate in this sector’s long- and short-term 
Programming”.9 


Programme delivery 


While research has indicated that a number of variables and relationships 
iii the outcome of population programmes, this is not in any case a sub- 
te for the building of the requisite infrastructure and facilities for im- 

use entation. Reductions in mortality depend not only on the access to and 
ite; Medical care but also on the elimination of common communicable 
oe Ses through improvement of sanitation and public health measures. But 
tk mamination of the programmes in different countries shows that there 
ther any routes for the delivery of the programmes to the people who need 
is face A major factor in the decline in fertility in many developing coun- 
in the extent of the use of contraceptives. A comparative country analysis 
in à high level of awareness of contraception in most of the countries 
= by the World Fertility Survey.!? However, knowledge does not 
Sarily imply practice; since the percentage of women who knew of a 


tri 


Su 
ne 
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family planning outlet was lower than the percentage who knew of a suita- 
ble modern method. The results also indicate that women with little educa- 
tion and women living in rural areas are even less likely to know of a family 
planning outlet. The survey shows that the proportion of currently married 
women in the reproductive ages who have ever used contraceptives varies 
widely between countries. Some of the Latin American countries have 


ually risen, the government expe? 5. 
5 de 
tio? 
f inter 
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Table 1. Government expenditure and international assistance for population 
Programmes in selected countries (in million US $) 


Country Government Percentage Rise International 
Expenditure Over the Assistance 
Previous Period 
Indonesia 
1971-1975 37.9 10.6 
1976-1980 111.4 194.0 38.4 
Kenya 
1971-1975 1.1 LS 
1976-1980 13.1 1090.9 37.0 
| Thailand 
1972-1976 3.67 13.35 
1977-1981 12.88 250.9 39.23 
Tunisia 
1974-1977 8.3 
1978-1981 12.7 53.0 


aal *XPerditure to external assistance being 2 to 1.!! This ratio is even higher 
"i en applied to UNFPA assistance. During 1979-1981, for each dollar budg- 
high by UNFPA the countries themselves have budgeted 4.6 dollars. The 
nd average ratio in UNFPA's programming reflects a massive commit- 

t of funds in 1980 by India and Mexico for their population projects. 
it is. 'S essential to bear in mind, while examining these figures, how difficult 
inter 9r countries at low levels of development to allocate large amounts of 
ately t resources for population programmes which do not yield immedi- 
been angible results. These internal resource commitments would not have 
Po uL OSSible but for the groundwork laid by the creation of awareness on 

ation issues, 


In ! 
s mationa assistance 
eanwhile ; istance has continued to be a cata- 
iie agen ^ internat ional population assistance aa of the develop- 
padri, pan and expand the population OBRA y fion, 


f total 


eded $100 million, 


; ion assistance 
Of total development aid. International populatio 


has r Cen 

i t 
i 49 

cn 25 million in 1970 to $2 


x > Increased in constant prices from $1 
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; ent aid.!? 
million in 1980, but it is still less than 2.0 per cent of ie m of 
The Colombo Declaration adopted by the ean hu called f 
Parliamentarians on Population and Development : cu perd 
a target of $1 billion in population assistance by the y 


Impact on fertility and mortality 


r sely relat- 
The downward turn in the global population growth larp i and 
ed to the extent and nature of the efforts in the indivi om of individual 
regions. There are, however, wide variations "eei orien in reducing 
countries as reflected in the rates of decline in birth rates, lobal birth rate 
mortality. During the period 1965-1970 to 1975-1980, the g the decline was 
declined by 13.97 per cent and, in the less developed regions, 
16.2 per cent.13 . sed the hope in 1974 
The World Population Plan of Action had expressec 4 whole may 
that “population growth rates in the developing countries "s e 2 per cent 
decline from the present level of 2.4 per cent per annum to à ‘a level for the 
by 1985”.14 The United Nations projects the attainment of this nis expect” 
less developed regions by 1985. Similarly, the 1974 Plan of Actio i 
tions of 0.7 per cent annual rate of 
also be realized by 1985. The efforts 


their percentage ch 
total population o 
lation of the deve 

China, with an estimated 
per cent decline in its birth r 
tries in the next group, 
percentage declines lie 


. The 
es during 1965-1970 and ET pi 
Constitutes 88 per cent of the tot 
loping world, hows 4 34 
Population of 1.02 billion in 1982, 5 


oun 
d : even C 
ate during this period. 15 There are $ hose 


; z rates 
have experie & i i 


ries 
i ount 

the total population of the developing € rate 
Most of these are i i i 


" ^ s ‘ irt a. 
Iceable in the African continent. P ca 


> Particularly in Western and Eastern iaed 
Out of 50 developing African na 


1 t dec 
t 3 tions, 32 governments have not ye eloP 
On interventions to reduce their b 


dev 
ith rates whereas 22 out of the 32 
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ing countries in Asia (including the West Asian countries) have perceived 
à need for government policies to maintain or to bring down their birth rates. 
In Latin America, 10 out of 30 governments presently consider intervention 
as appropriate to lower their current birth rates. 


Table 2. Developing countries with populations of 10 million 
and over; classified according to the percentage rate of decline in birth rates between 
1965-70 and 1975-80 


% of Total 
Population 

% Change in Number of of Developing 

Birth Rates Countries Countries (1982) Countries 

22325 1 29.67 China 

?-15, <-25 7 29.67 Chile, Colombia, India, 
Indonesia, Malaysia, 
Republic of Korea, 
Thailand 

>-10, <-15 4 6.22 Brazil, Peru, Philippines, 
Sri Lanka 

735, S210 5 9.30 Bangladesh, Egypt, Mexico, 
Pakistan, Venezuela 

S0, «.5 16 13.47 Afghanistan, Algeria, 
Argentina, Burma, Ethio- 
pia, Ghana, Iran, Iraq, 
Morocco, Mozambique, 
Nepal, Nigeria, Sudan, 
United Republic of Tanza- 
nia, Viet Nam, Zaire 

?0, <+5 2 0.09 Kenya, Uganda 


Calculations based on data provided in reference 1. 


of ^ is clear that the rates of decline of the countries with the largest share 

* € Population of the developing countries are crucial to the global decline 

ihe Y. Although the impact of the decline in birth rates of smaller coun- 

tfo. May not be perceptible in the global rate of decline, population 
Érammes are still vital to them for balancing their resources with their 

Population. 

tie he spread of public health services has been an important factor in the 
"tality reductions achieved during the 1960s and 1970s. A slow-down in 


© Tate of decline in mortality suggests that unless access to health and 
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medical care is made available to the rural and outlying regions of many coun- 
tries, further reductions in mortality may be difficult to achieve. 

The prevalence of high infant and child mortality rates in many develop- 
ing countries is a crucial factor inhibiting the attainment of the targets on 
life expectancy. The continent of Africa again appears to be the one region 
where mortality rates continue to be the highest. Infant mortality rates in 
almost all countries of Sub-Saharan Africa are in the range of 90-170 deaths 
per 1000 live births. In the Indian sub-continent the rates remain well above 
120. How acute this problem is in these countries can be realized only when 
one compares their rates with those now prevailing in the developed coun- 
tries where these are in the range of 7 to 15 deaths per 1000 live births. The 
World Population Plan of Action had suggested the attainment of an aver- 
age expectation of life of 74 years for the world as a target by the year 2000. 
While the developed countries may exceed this level, United Nations projec- 


tions indicate that by the year 2000, the developing countries may reach an 
expectation of life of only 63 or 64 years.!6 


Tasks ahead 


The 1984 International Conference on Population offers the global com- 


munity an opportunity to assess the achievements and the problems thus far 
tions for the next phase of integration of 
- The tasks to be undertaken fall into three 


s n several other areas, such as statistical data 
ysis, research on determinants of population variables un- 
ditions of development, demographic projections, an 

» impressive strides have been made with 


à : financial assistance. However, in South 
Asia and Africa, as stated earlier, the impact of programmes on fertility and 


mortality has still to be felt. TI i i i 
S - There is a continui intensi 
programmes in these regions. iaki 


Nor can we ignore, as we 
emergi 


der different con 
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numbers of aged in their populations. Some of the countries of the develop- 
ing world, notably China, where fertility and mortality rates show steep 
declines, will, by the year 2000, begin to face the problems of an aging popu- 
lation. The kind of socio-economic response that may be needed to face this 
Shift in the age structure of populations will therefore have to be considered. 

The 1970s were marked by a shift in the pattern of international migra- 
tion. While there was a reduction in the scale of migration from the developing 
countries to Northern and Western Europe, there was a substantial increase 
in the number of migrants to West Asia from the poorer areas of the de- 
veloping nations. Further research will have to be undertaken on the nature 
of the impact of migration both on the host countries and the areas of out- 
migration. 

The experience of countries where family planning is integrated with de- 
velopment planning shows that programmes to improve the status of wom- 
en, access to health care and contraceptive methods, reduction of infant 
mortality, and population education converge to produce a decline in fertili- 
ty. The findings of the World Fertility Survey have already highlighted the 
Importance of improved conditions for women in reducing fertility and mor- 
tality. The role of women can be strengthened by providing further educa- 
tion and employment opportunities in non-traditional sectors. The WFS also 
Noted that increased usage of contraceptive methods by women is dependent 
both on increased education and easier access. While government interven- 
tion has proved essential in starting or giving the necessary impetus to fami- 
ly Planning programmes, effective delivery cannot be maintained without 
active community participation. Community involvement not only can en- 
Sure the regular supply of contraceptives but also can provide a forum to 
€ducate women on the benefits of family planning. The notable success in 
family planning in China and Indonesia is due to active community partici- 
Pation in the programmes. More bio-medical research on contraceptives is 
also needed to strengthen the available family planning methods, including 
natural methods. 

Four workshops are planned in preparation for the International Confer- 
ence on Population. These will re-examine the achievements and problems 
Still prevalent in fertility, mortality and morbidity, migration, and the inter- 
relationships between population issues and development. Meanwhile, the 

€bate on the complexities of relationships between population growth and 
evelopment continues. Governments themselves clearly perceive now that 
Population programmes are of the utmost importance to their development 
Plans and the international community can help governments to achieve their 
Jectives, 
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The State of 
World Population 1983 


THE BIG QUESTION 


In August 1984, with the convening of the International Conference on 
Population in Mexico, ten years will have passed since the World Popula- 
tion Conference in Bucharest. The record of the intervening decade is remark- 
able. Population growth in the developing countries has declined from 2.4 
Per cent annually during 1965-1970 to an estimated 2.0 per cent during 
1980-1985.! Stabilization of the global population is possible by the end of 
the 21st century, if the downward trend can be sustained.? How to sustain 
It will be the question in 1984. 


Family size 


The key to stabilization is family size. According to the World Fertility 
Survey, the average number of children born to a woman? in 20 developing 
Countries surveyed varied from 8.3 in Kenya to 3.8 in Sri Lanka. The United 
Nations estimates that the average for all developing countries during 
1975-1980 was 4.64. By comparison, the average for the developed coun- 
tries was 2.05 children per woman in the late 1970s.4 

. Stabilization of population will become a reality only when the average 
Size of completed families in the developing countries declines to a level com- 
Parable to what it is now in the developed countries. 


Birth rates 


Differences in family size parallel marked differences in birth rates be- 
tween developing and developed countries. The yearly average for develop- 
'Ng countries was 33 per 1000 population during 1975-1980, compared to 16 
Per 1000 population in the developed.‘ 

Though they are declining, high birth rates are still a primary concern of 
Population programmes. Other concerns of population are closely related: 
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high infant mortality rates in the developing countries, for ip aceon 
cause as well as an effect of high birth rates. Migration, both meen 
international, may be spurred by the pressure of population in tps 
agricultural and rural economies. The question of a wine cin 
balance and its impact on the environment arises directly from rapid p 
i wth. 

oos that each of these related issues will have an effect on enia 
to achieve a stable world population, the preparatory discussions for en : 
ternational Population Conference in 1984 are grouped under four hea E a 
1) fertility and the family; 2) mortality and health policy; 3) populatio to 
tribution, migration and development; and 4) population, resources, vi 
ment and development. This year's State of World Population ichs 
examines each of these issues as a step towards evolving operational policies: 


FERTILITY AND THE FAMILY 


d "——R" empt 
The question of what determines family size is at the core of the > e 

to explain levels and variations of fertility rates. Modes of p ES 

nomic value of children, social customs, systems of property ownership 


é : ired 
the extent and control of disease, to give a few examples, all influence des 
family size. 


Rural families are on av 
ties. Industrialization and ur 
down fertility rates in the 


: ] ; uni- 
erage larger than in urban industrial racine 
banization used to be considered essential to 
developing countries. 


Smaller families 


In the early 1960s, one of the distinctions between developed and develop- 
ing countries was the level of their birth rates: there was no developed ni 
try where the birth rate was higher than 30 per 1000 population en 
was no developing country where it was lower. During the 1970s, this x 
tinction became blurred; the trend in many developing countries S t 
towards smaller families. The crude birth rate in developing countries 


E 
projected to decline from 37 per 1000 population during 1970-1975 to a 
during 1980-1985.6 


A , ies of 
The World Fertility Survey has completed several comparative studies 


e 
national fertility. The data were gathered during 1974-1978 and therefor 


É st 
provide a broad demographic picture at about the time of the Buchare 
World Population Conference. 


Chart 1 compares three 
Of the 20 countries, 13 cou 
of the 13 have estimated 


M. 
p . s. 

indicators of fertility in 20 developing nar 
ntries have populations exceeding 10 million. a 

birth rate declines of between 10 and 25 per € 
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Chart 1. Completed, Current and Desired Fertility for Selected Countries 
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during the period 1965-1970 to 1975-1980. Kenya is representative of a large 
number of countries in Africa, where birth rates continue to be among the 
highest in the world. wu 

The first indicator is completed fertility, the average number of children 
born to a woman who had completed her child-bearing years within the five 
years preceding the date of the survey. r 

The second indicator is current fertility, which gives the number of chil- 
dren who would be born to a woman if fertility rates for the different age- 
groups at the time of the survey prevail throughout her child-bearing years. 
If current fertility rates are lower than completed rates, the number of chil- 
dren born to the average woman is going down. 

Though a number of important developing countries are not included, 
the chart gives a broad picture of what is happening to family size in de- 
veloping countries. Completed fertility ranged from 8.64 in Jordan to = 
in Indonesia. Current fertility is lower for all the countries except Kenya an 
Nepal, and lowest of all in Sri Lanka and Costa Rica, which also have the 
largest fertility declines.8 

The range of variations in current fertility is much greater than the range 
for completed fertility, reflecting changes in demographic conditions, atti- 


tudes towards desired family size, changes in socio-economic conditions an 
access to family planning. 


Desired family size 


The third indicator i 
would like to have o 
during the survey.9 


The average number of c 


. ope 1 en 
s desired fertility, or the number of children d 
T to have had. This was the result of direct questioni 


" un- 
r policy in developing P gl 
fant and child mortality are uL 
ould have access to family planning informatio’ ^ 
ducation and communication programme v uiis 
l family, while respect; inciple of V 
isi A : , pecting the princip 
tary decisions and in keeping with cultural and religious values. 
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Issues for the Conference 


The preparatory expert group on fertility and the family which met in New 
Delhi, January 5-11, 1983, considered a number of issues which the Confer- 
ence may be expected to take up. 

The World Population Plan of Action "recognizes the necessity of ensur- 
ing that all couples are able to achieve their desired number and spacing of 
children". Considering the family as the fundamental social unit, the first 
issue will be how fertility decisions are made within the family, the implica- 
tions for national population policy, and what principles would ensure that 
the importance of the family is recognized in making policy. 

Second will be age at marriage. Besides having an effect on completed 
family size, marriage too early damages the health of women and reduces 
their status in the family and community. Child marriage is recognized as 
à violation of human rights. The expert group recommended that the Con- 
ference consider what legislative and social measures would promote later 
marriage. 

The third issue concerns the rights and responsibilities of individuals in 
relation to national population policy. The World Population Plan of Action 
€mphasized that all couples and individuals have the basic right to decide 
freely and responsibly the number and spacing of their children. The exer- 
Cise of this right takes into account their responsibility to the community. 
The Conference may be expected to consider what measures are needed to 
make national population policy universally known and assure voluntary in- 
dividual co-operation in achieving its goals. 

Finally, stabilization of population will be feasible only through compre- 
hensive population programmes, which can only be carried out successfully 
through active co-operation between governments and communities. A fourth 
Issue for the Conference will be to suggest how to secure the full involve- 
Ment of the community in population policy. 


MORTALITY AND HEALTH POLICY 


Death is a demographic as well as a humanitarian concern; mortality rates 
affect the age distribution and the sex composition of a country’s popula- 
tion, the structure and growth of its labour force, and the proportions of 
Children and the aged in a population. Infant (0-1 year old) and child (1-5 
Years) mortality rates, affect fertility decisions. History shows that when mor- 
tality rates begin to go down there is a delay before birth rates decline. The 
Very high population growth rates of the 1950s and 1960s were the result 
Of this delay, following rapid declines in mortality. 
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Life expectancy 


A refined measure of mortality in a country is provided by the Mie n 
tion of life at birth. Enabling people to live longer is an important goa a 
welfare policy of all nations. The United Nations estimates that m 
expectancy at birth rose from 47.0 years during 1950-1955 to 57.5 ers - 
ing 1975-1980 for the world as a whole.!! Life expectancy in deve cain 
countries rose at a higher annual rate, largely because of the D 
of low-cost and easily imported technologies in public health and disease ¢ 
trol such as antibiotics, vaccines and pesticides. €— 

However, there is still a big discrepancy between life expectancy VÀ ed 
loped and developing countries. Life expectancy at birth in the deve ea 
Countries had already reached 65.2 years during 1950-1955 and is estim 
to have risen to 71.9 years during 1975-1980, 12 sse 

Life expectancy in the developed countries is not only longer than in din 
veloping countries, but does not vary much between countries within ble 
&roup. Among developing countries on the other hand, there is considera 
Variation, from 62.5 years in Latin America to 48.6 in Africa.” 


Infant mortality 


Lower life expectancy at birth in ma 
h 


of high infant mortality. The Uni 


developing 


According to a recent United Nations study,!5 average infant po 
in the developing countries is about 100 per thousand live births. T ane 
each year in these countries about 10 million children die before reac ub- 
their first birthday, In Middle South Asia, which includes the Indian m - 
continent, over 4 mi pproximately 35 million children born cen 
day.!5 As the previous section shows, deC 


Onsidered essentia] for lower birth rates. ult 
ement i i i 
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for the difference between urban and rural mortality rates is that health fa- 
cilities in most developing countries are located in urban areas and are there- 
fore more easily accessible to the urban population. 


For the world as a whole, the speed of decline in infant mortality slowed 
down in the 1970s. However, in a number of developing countries with easy 
access to health care, low medical costs, and high literacy rates, especially 
among women, infant and general death rates declined substantially. 


It is of the greatest importance for health policy to attempt to reduce so- 
cial inequality. Variation in death rates between social classes is more 
pronounced in developing countries, but can be seen even in such countries 
as the United Kingdom and France where particular care has been taken to 
introduce egalitarian health and medical care.!7 


Aging 


An important effect of longer life expectancy is growth in the numbers 
of older people. According to United Nations estimates, the number of peo- 
ple 60 years of age and over will rise from 200 million in 1953 to over 590 
million by the year 2000. In the developing countries this will mean a change 
from 6 per cent to 7 per cent of the whole population. In developed coun- 
tries, however, the proportion of older people will rise from 15 per cent in 
1975 to 18 per cent by the end of the century. There will be an increasing 
need for physical, economic and social services for the elderly and impor- 
tant implications for the family as a social institution. 


Issues for the Conference 


The World Population Plan of Action urged action to reduce infant mor- 
tality and attain higher average expectation of life. It recommended that life 
expectancy should be raised to 62 years by 1985 and 74 years by the year 

000 for the world as a whole. The Plan of Action also recommended that 
Countries with the highest mortality levels should reduce their infant mortal- 
lty rate to 120 per 1000 live births by 1985. There is little chance of achieving 
these hopes, United Nations éstimates and projections show, if present trends 
Continue. 

It will be an important point for discussion why the rate of mortality decline 
Slowed in the 1970s and the implications for fertility, health policies and the 
Spread of the benefits of development. 
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Since mortality reductions depend on access to health care, a point for 
discussion at the Conference will be how to improve primary health care 
programmes. The Conference may recommend special measures to reduce 
inequalities in access to health care and set new targets for infant mortality 
and life expectancy. 


POPULATION DISTRIBUTION AND MIGRATION 


The promise of better economic opportunities was and is the driving force 
behind large-scale movements of population. People move from country- 
side to town, from poorer countries to richer and from labour-abundant to 
labour-shortage countries. The scale of migration has increased in recent 
years, as a result of rapid population growth. There has been an unprecedent- 
ed redistribution of population within developing countries from the coun- 
tryside to the towns and an increase in the number of migrants from the 
developing to the developed countries, and from one developing country to 
another. 


Urbanization 


United Nations projections show that world urban population has been 
growing at nearly 3 per cent per annum — much faster than the current global 
Population growth rate of 1.7 per cent. What is most disturbing about this 
growth in urbanization is that it will exceed 4 per cent per annum in the de- 
veloping countries. The United Nations estimates that cities and towns will 
contain nearly half the total world population by the year 2000.18 

Concern about urbanization arises not from numbers alone, but because 
à large segment of the urban population will be concentrated in giant cities 
of the developing countries. In 1950, Shanghai was the only city in the de- 
veloping countries with a population of more than 5 million. By the year 
2000, there will be perhaps 45 such cities in the developing countries, mostly 
In Asia,19 

Migrants to the great cities are often the young or the educated, the very 
People who are most valuable to the rural areas. More investment is required 
to support a person in the urban sector than in rural areas. If it is not availa- 

le, as in most developing countries, living conditions deteriorate. 

As a result, many developing countries are stimulating medium cities, 
Tegulating urban growth and creating employment opportunities in the rural 
areas to stem the tide of migration to the great cities. 
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International migration 


; ; d 
Current international migration takes place from developing Lise 
countries and is mostly confined to short-stay workers; in hia wien ne 
which formerly received large numbers of permanent immigrar sin 
Canada, Australia and the United States, there. are now strict hom in 1978 
In Europe, nearly three-fourths of the 6.6 million foreign ior etras 
came from outside the European Economic Community. Recent wh nie 
been a virtual halt in recruitment of foreign workers and in many ig 
countries some repatriation of foreign workers has taken ele 1970s. 
The Middle East was another area of large labour migration in t devel 
Expatriate workers constituted nearly a third of the ees fore 
eight major oil-exporting countries of the Middle East.? — 
The consequence of reduced demand for foreign workers in ptos hat 
tries and low earnings and high unemployment in developing — aunen 
been an unprecedented rise in undocumented migration. A recent oe uni 
of the Intergovernmental Committee for Migration estimates that oxide 
between four and five million undocumented migrants in North ees sind 
mainly in the United States. For Latin America, estimates vary em East 
to three million, in Europe, perhaps a million and a half. In the Mi have be- 
there may be between 350,000 and 500,000. Africa and Asia mmay a 
tween them more than one million undocumented migrants.?? 


Refugees 


t 

The movement of refugees across national borders is an unplanned, Ser 

and often tragic element of international migration. Since the ed refus 

War more than half of all international migration was accounted for h aye 

gee movements. At the beginning of 1981, the number of refugees i major 
mated at nearly 14 million.23 Refugee problems are found in a 


ber 
regions of the Third World; in Africa alone, refugees probably num 
million.24 


An influx of refugees can ca 
receiving country. When ref 
are already over- 
sities of life to t 
problems of hu 
social problem, 
ternal tensions 


e 
use serious disruption to the economy R^ 
ugees arrive in large numbers in countries eces- 
burdened with the responsibility of providing the bare T de 
heir own people, the result can only be aggravation Ki an 
nger and disease. It can create ethnic, religious, cave in- 
5; the presence of refugees in large numbers can heighte 

and aggravate international conflicts. 


International code 


: QUNM e Jobal 
International migration involves a substantial proportion of the & 
work force, but it is bein 


order 
8 conducted with an almost complete lack of 
and regulation. 
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The Intergovernmental Committee for Migration, which has been func- 
tioning for over two decades, is confined to 32 countries, mostly European 
and North and South American, and exists to provide orderly and planned 
migration to meet specific needs of its member countries, for refugee resettle- 
ment and for the transfer of technology. The International Labour Organi- 
sation has drafted international standards for the protection of immigrant 
workers and their families, but they are concerned only with host country 
treatment of immigrants. 

An international agreement on the movement of commodities has been 
in existence for a long time in the form of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT); yet there is no international code governing the protec- 
tion, treatment and security of international workers. 

In 1979, the United Nations General Assembly agreed that an interna- 
tional convention was needed and established a working group on the sub- 
ject open to all Member States. It is to be hoped that a code for ensuring 
humane treatment of migrants will soon emerge. 


Issues for the Conference 


The expert group on population distribution, migration and development 
which met in Hammamet, Tunisia, 21-25 March 1983, has made a number 
of recommendations for the consideration of the Conference. The first con- 
cerns urbanization. Since the process of urbanization is now well established 
in developing countries, the question before the Conference will be how to 
Promote balanced population distribution while preserving human rights. The 
Conference may consider the policy recommendations of the Rome Decla- 
ration on Population and the Urban Future.?5 

A second important issue for the Conference will be protection of the hu- 
man rights of international migrants, including settlers, workers, un- 
documented migrants and refugees, and the principles to be incorporated 
in a convention. Policy-making on migration is hampered by a lack of data 
and analysis; the Conference may consider how information on migrants may 
be collected for research purposes. 


POPULATION, RESOURCES, 
ENVIRONMENT AND DEVELOPMENT 


The issues raised by the interrelationships between population, resources, 
environment and development are complex, but not incomprehensible. Con- 
Siderable research and experience over the past ten years has deepened 
knowledge and ability to deal with issues such as environmental pollution, 
the nature of ecological balance, conservation of natural resources, better 
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ati -term 
management of renewable resources, and the search for rige eh pi 
energy resources. Though sharp differences of opinion an em post portly 
still cloud the discussion, there is almost unanimous agreem Se cael 
tion is central to these relationships, but that population d as i 
held solely responsible for either the deterioration of the na 
ment or for depletion of the world's resources. 


Carrying capacity 


: pui y many 

The primary concern is what is known as “carrying as ep secant 
people can ultimately be supported by the global biologica h salt sufik 
system, and at what level. But discussing global limits is not by 
cient for an understanding of conditions in particular — -— 

Experience indicates that "carrying capacity" is a dynamic conc ee 
parameters are constantly changing as discoveries are made, new anak 
gies developed and put into practice, and techniques of resource 
ment improved. S of 

Working on the basis of what is known now, the global gore 
the Food and Agriculture Organizaiion of the United Nations (F hi veil 
year 2000 indicate that continuing present production trends woul ism 
in a slight increase in daily calorie supply per capita in ici ur "aer 
tries.26 Dividing the world into five regions and assuming unrestricte ay uf 
ment of potential surpluses within them, a joint FAO/UNFPA at 
potential land supporting capacity found that all regions except sou ming 
Asia could meet the food needs of their populations in the year 2000, assu 


A A s s pev ; ved var- 
intermediate levels of inputs such as pesticides, fertilizers, and impro 
ieties of crops.27 


However, when the anal 
not between countries, it wa. 
ing countries would have b 
million in excess of their d 
55 per cent would be in A 
still be an excess of popul 


ysis assumed food movements only within da 
s found that with low levels of inputs 65 aew 441 
etween them in the year 2000 a population O i 
omestic food supply. Of the “excess” papili" 
frica. Even with high levels of inputs, there I 
ation over food capacity of 47 million in 19 cO 
tries. Yet by the year 200 


lion. It will probably conti i 


ly 
-? billion. The long-term implications for food SUPP 
can be imagined. 


The question of food s 
easing numbers of peop 
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Imbalances between food and population growth imply continuing 
widespread malnourishment in developing countries. This in its turn means 
high mortality and shortened lifespans. The response, as all the evidence 
Shows, is continued high birth rates. Any attempt to bring down birth rates 
will be defeated if poverty and malnourishment continue to exist on a large 
scale in developing countries. 


Maintaining the balance 


It may not be necessary to resort to drastic measures to maintain the 
balance between population, resources and the environment. Japan and Sin- 
Bapore, for example, have overcome their resource shortages by developing 
the ability to compete in world markets, thus improving national income and 
Stimulating declines in population growth. Though this option is not open 
to most developing countries at their present stage of development, China 
and India provide good examples of planning which has made it possible 
for food supply to remain ahead of population growth. While there is grave 
Concern for the environment in certain threatened areas, such as the hill region 
of Nepal, improved environmental management can help restore the balance 
threatened by human depredations. 


Issues for the Conference 


The World Population Plan of Action explicitly recognized the relation- 
Ship between population and development. It also recognized that popula- 
tion is critical to the solution of problems of resources and environment. 
A large number of questions arise from the interrelationships between popu- 
lation, resources, environment and development, but the Conference will con- 
centrate on those which directly concern population. First, the use of 
technology in balancing population with resources and environment and in 
Promoting development: available technology determines resource use and 
employment patterns which are critical to the solutions of some of the exist- 
Ing problems in the developing countries. Improved technology is also an 
Instrument of modernization, a condition favouring fertility declines. 

A second issue for discussion at the Conference will be the relationships 
between population, poverty and environmental degradation. Some studies 
indicate that poverty, more than population pressure, leads to the deteriora- 
tion of the environment. The Conference may discuss these relationships, 
recommend areas for further research and suggest policy measures. 

. The question of what mix of socio-economic policy will have the greatest 
Impact on population growth will form a third area of discussion at the Con- 
ference, Suggestions may be expected on how social measures which help 
to lower fertility and mortality, such as universal education, easy access to 
health and improvement in the status of women, may be incorporated in de- 


velopment programmes. 
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1984 AND BEYOND 


The International Conference on Population will provide the first apa 
tunity to review the World Population Plan of Action, evaluate the uidere 
of governments and the United Nations system in the management of e s 
lation programmes, and suggest how to further the objectives of the Plar i 
The Plan suggested targets for population growth, mortality and life iie 
tancy, and measures to conserve resources, regulate migration poi Di on 
education, nutrition, health and the status of women. Though quei 
has often fallen short of the target, it is impressive when set against the 
problems which have had to be overcome. iis 

During the last thirty years the world has seen the highest rates of d 
lation growth in human history, caused by an imbalance between birth a : 
death rates. The imbalance started a chain of effects on living KDE. 
on movement and distribution of populations, on natural resources and en 
the environment, which have been of increasing concern to governments an 
the international community. d by 

The policies and programmes of the various governments, supporte 
the United Nations System and the community of nations, have gone a es 
Way towards correcting the imbalance. A rapid decline in fertility has t da 
in countries where nearly two-thirds of the developing world's pore 
reside. A majority of governments now perceive lower fertility as essentia 
for national development. j 

Governments also see the necessity to lower mortality rates still furthe . 
relieve the pressure on the largest cities, conserve resources, develop alter- 
native Sources of energy and at the same time preserve the quality of the en 
vironment. 

All these issues will come before the International Conference on Ropu 
lation next year. At that time the international community will have an li 
Portunity to study progress towards the targets of the World Population ism 
of Action and if necessary adopt new ones. The Conference will proba tà 
Suggest policies on fertility, mortality and life expectancy which governmen 


) : : ort 
may adopt and make recommendations about further international supP 
for population programmes. 


In the last analysis 
ed population growth 


H es 
Pulation process. On the contrary, it acknowled£ 


CRETTI c 
governments' responsibility to provide people with the means to make effe 
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tive decisions on family size. Government interventions to improve 
health standards, education, employment opportunities and the status 
of women can have considerable effects on decisions about family size 
and migration. It is equally clear that where these responsibilities are 
neglected or cannot be fulfilled, the result is damaging both to individual 
lives and to prospects for balanced development. 


19. ph 
20. 


- B 
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The State of 
World Population 1984 


POPULATION AND THE QUALITY OF LIFE 


The World Population Plan of Action states that "the principal aim of 
Social, economic and cultural development, of which population goals and 
Policies are integral parts, is to improve levels of living and the quality of 
life of the people”.! This will be an important concern at the International 
Conference on Population to be held in Mexico City in August 1984. 

From 1980 to 1982 the economies of the developing countries grew at 1.9 
Per cent annually while population grew at 2.02 per cent.? In the poorest 
Nations, per capita income rose only about one per cent a year between 1960 
and 1981.3 The reduction in international aid during the economic recession, 
Slackening demand and falling prices for their exports, the high cost of bor- 
Towing and the debt repayment crisis have all contributed to slower economic 
8towth; but even a high growth rate of 5 to 6 per cent between 1975 and 
2000 Would still leave over 600 million persons below the poverty line in the 
developing countries in the year 2000.4 - 

, The combination of rapid population growth, slowly growing income and 
adequate technology lead to over-exploitation of land resources for food 
and fuel. The result is a deteriorating human and natural environment. 

These are compelling reasons for a re-examination of the relationship be- 
tween population and quality of life. It is necessary now to identify factors 
Which will contribute to improvement of the quality of life despite probable 
OW growth in income. The international community will then be able to re- 
direct development policies and programmes and select specific targets for 
Population, both to improve the quality of life and alleviate poverty. 


Demographic factors in the quality of life 


In traditional economics, income or output per capita is taken as an indi- 
cator of the quality of life. In 1981, the per capita income of the richest 
Country was nearly 220 times the per capita income of the poorest country.5 

ch low levels of income will barely provide the minimum needs of life. 
nder present growth trends, international disparities will almost certainly 
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rest 

widen. At present growth rates, it will take 70 to 90 ep es ati iar 
countries to double their per capita income; even this wil Wien oanlein 
prove their standards of living. Meanwhile, their populations 

irty-five years or even less. . . strof 
s The sie objective of development will continue to be Sant 
per capita income in the developing countries, as the only e and wealth. 
living conditions and reduce international disparities in incom anise 
In the meantime, immediate and short-term measures are nece due a 
prove the quality of life independent of a rise in per capita in The ability 

It is difficult to describe what constitutes the quality of life. cr iq 
to acquire material goods is an important component, but it E a United 
clude cultural, social and intellectual elements. As early as 19 2 Seiwa 
Nations Committee of Experts said that “there is no single — problem 
of living as a whole that can be applied internationally. y a by analysis 
of levels of living must be approached in a pluralistic manner din ate 
of various components.”6 It is now recognized that demographic iain’ 
important because people are both the means and the object of i 
ment in the quality of life. . (1) 
The e er e variables associated with a better quality of life M " 
nger life expectancy, (2) lower mortality rates for all age cage Ine 
population, (3) lower morbidity rates and (4) lower fertility rates. a 
ternational Conference on Population, considerable attention can condly 
pected, firstly to current positions and trends of these indicators, and we of 
to measures which might modify them in order to improve the quà 
life for the people of the developing countries. f 


" tion O 
The World Population Plan of Action recommended the integrati h it 
demographic and eco 


is widely recognized 
economic analysis, the 
economic system. The 
down they are often n 
Ies are not integrated 
bably the result of failur 


lo 


ditions, it is necessary to i 
tries by comparison wit 


Life expectancy 


on 
Children born in a developed country in 1950 had a life aot 
average of 65 years. For a child born today it is 73.7 In contrast, life € 
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tancy in a developing country in 1950 was only 41 years; this has now risen 
to an average of 56.6,8 an improvement of 40 per cent. While this is a 
remarkable achievement, United Nations projections indicate that average life 
expectancy will rise only to 61.8 years for the developing countries as a group 
by the year 2000.9 The World Population Plan of Action of 1974 recom- 
mended the attainment of an average expectation of life of 62 years by 1985 
and 74 years by the year 2000 for the world as a whole.!0 (See Table 1.) 


Table 1. Estimated and projected life expectancy at birth, major regions 


Region 1950-55 1980-85 — 1995-2000 
World 45.8 58.9 63.5 
Developed countries 65.1 73.0 75.4 
Developing countries 41.0 56.6 61.8 
Africa 37.5 49.7 55.7 

Eastern Africa 36.6 48.8 55.0 
Middle Africa 35.9 47.5 53.6 
Northern Africa 41.2 55.9 63.0 
Southern Africa 41.1 53.0 59.0 
Western Africa 35:2 46.8 53.0 
Latin America 51.0 64.1 68.3 
Caribbean 51.9 64.0 67.1 
Central America 49.3 65.0 69.5 
Temperate South America 60.3 69.0 71.6 
Tropical South America 49.9 62.9 67.4 
Northern America 69.0 74.1 76.2 
Asia 41.2 57.9 63.7 
East Asia 42.5 68.0 71.4 
South Asia 40.1 53.6 59.8 
Western Asia 45.0 60.6 66.9 
Europe 65.3 73.2 75.4 
Eastern Eur 63.1 ar 74.4 
Oceania ja 61.0 67.6 71.6 


Source: See reference 7. 


o i ailure to reach the 1985 target for life expectancy is mainly attributable 
cies p tions in Africa and South Asia. In both these regions, life expectan- 
their ave risen almost by one-third between 1950 and 1985, but because of 
lo e Emely low levels in the early 1950s, they are still considerably be- 
1 950.19 recommended levels. Life expectancy in Africa was 37.5 years in 
Proje 955; it has risen only to 49.7 years for 1980-1985.!! United Nations 
i wan Dons based on present trends and anticipated changes indicate that 
In Ah be only about 56 years by the year 2000.12 
life € African region, only Northern Africa shows impr 
1980. jog ectancy. Average life expectancy has reached 
Ester 5 and it is expected to rise to 63 by the year 200 - 
n and Middle Africa have the lowest life expectancies; they are ex- 


Dect, 
*d to reach only 53 years even by the year 2000.14 


‘ovement in levels 
56 years during 
0.13 Countries of 
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Life expectancy is low in South Asia, which includes the Indian sub- 
continent and the adjacent countries. The countries of this region contain 
about one-third of the total population of the developing countries. 

Most progress has been achieved in life expectancy in Latin America and 
East Asia where it already exceeds 62 years. In East Asia, China has made 
impressive gains in average length of life, where it is estimated at 67.4 years 
for the period 1980-1985.15 


Mortality rates 


Closely related and determining life expectancy is the pattern of t 
ty. There are marked differences in mortality patterns between the develope! 
and developing countries. In the former, there is a sharp drop in death rate 
from the first year, while in the developing countries high death rates persist 
throughout early childhood. | 

The crude death rate for the world as a whole declined from an annua 
average of 19.7 per 1000 population during 1950-1955 to 10.6 per 1000 dur- 
ing 1980-1985 and is projected to fall to 9.1 per 1000 by 1995-2000.!6 For 
the developing countries, the average annual crude death rate declined from 
24.4 per 1000 during 1950-1955 to 11.0 per 1000 in 1980-1985 and is project 
ed to decline to 9 per 1000 by 1995-2000.!7 The death rate in the mu. 
countries has remained stable between 9 and 10 per 1000 for a number E 
years. Differences in rates between countries in this group are negligible. 
For developing countries, on the other hand, there are wide variations be- 
tween regions, and between countries within a region, which the average 
figures do not show. 

The close relationship between life expectancy and mortality rates SUE 
gests that the differences in regional levels of mortality would be similar to 
differences in life expectancy. Africa (excluding Northern Africa) and South 
Asia exhibited the highest mortality levels in 1950, and in spite of substan- 
tial declines, their mortality rates are still higher than in other regions of the 
developing world. In a number of African countries, average annual vm 
rates ranged between 30 and 35 per 1000 population during 1950-1955 AD 
are estimated at between 20 and 25 per 1000 during 1980-1985.!9 The little 
evidence available indicates that overall mortality has been declining among 
developing countries, though at varying rates. The high mortality countries 
have experienced the slowest rates of mortality decline; thus the gap betwee? 
high-mortality and low-mortality countries persists. 

Principal among the varied components of high mortality in the develop- 
ing countries is high infant mortality. In fact, infant mortality is considered 
an important indicator of demographic welfare, since it reflects best the 
prevailing economic and social conditions of a country. Infant mortality rates 
are very high in African countries and especially in tropical regions of sub- 
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Saharan Africa, the most recent estimates exceeding 200 per 1000 live births. 
That is to say that more than one out of five babies die before their first 
birthday.20 Infant mortality rates are also high in South Asia, particularly 
in the countries of the sub-continent (excluding Sri Lanka) and are declining 
much more slowly than elsewhere in Asia. Countries of Temperate South 
America and East Asia have the lowest infant mortality rates among develop- 
Mg countries, below 50 per 1000 live births in 1980.2! 

Mortality rates also vary considerably between the sexes, social and ethnic 
groups, and across occupational categories. For instance, the World Health 
Organization estimated that some 50,000 maternal deaths occurred in Africa, 
20 per cent of the world total.22 In the developing countries, there are also 
Marked differences between urban and rural mortality rates. All these differ- 
ences are closely linked to social and economic policy and have important 
Implications for improving the quality of life of the population. 


Morbidity patterns and causes of death 


br orbidity patterns and causes of death in developing countries provide 
s ne information on the health of their populations and on the nature 
ee care systems. They also provide insights into the state of d 
bs ary and living conditions and the extent of preventive public i a 
link An analysis of the causes of death indicates the contributions of different 
ted Ors to overall mortality and helps in designing health interventions to 
Uce it, 
Paucity of data in the developing countries preve 


Ysi Sipi : 
Who The limited information available for a few of the 
se mortality rates are most similar to the mortality rates of developed 


ioe indicate that their patterns of morbidity and causes of death have 
evel come similar. But these are hardly typical of general nuits ta 
t oping countries. Using all the information available, the World Hea E 
or anization has estimated the distribution of causes of death around 198 
the developed and developing countries separately? (see Figure 1). 
ios estimates show marked differences between the developed and develop- 
fon OUntries, Circulatory diseases (A80-88) and neoplasms (A45-61) account 
trie e cent and 19 per cent respectively of the deaths in developed coun- 
ing. "t for only 16 per cent and 6 per cent respectively among the develop- 
eu entries. On the other hand, in developing countries influenza, 
of eee and bronchitis (A90-93) account for twice the total percentage 
fas = from all respiratory diseases in developed countries. Besides, dis- 
: 9f infancy, diarrhoeal diseases and other infectious and parasitic dis- 
account for a uarter of all deaths in developing countries. 
region, te are again c differences in morbidity patterns between the 
3 Of the developing world, the pattern and the underlying factors In 


nts such a detailed anal- 
he developing countries 
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a) DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Other and unknown causes Ischaemic heart diseases (A83) 


Accidents & violance 
(AE138-150) 


Cerebrovasc. diseases (A85) 
Respiratory diseases (A89-96 


NN 


All other neoplasms 
(A45-46, A48-50, A52-61) 


Stomach cancer (A47) Lung cancer (A51) 


b) LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Accidents & violence 
(AE138-150) 


itic 
$Y Other infectious and pe 
Neoplasms (A45-61) diseases (A1-4, 
Ş 
Respiratory tuberculosis (AB) 
Certain diseases of infancy (A131-135) Diarrhoel diseases (5-99) 
95 
“Categories based on ath ET 


revision of ICD Source: WHO Estimates. 


n H . coun 
Figure 1. Estimated distribution of causes of death around 1980, developed 
tries and less developed countries 
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Africa, for example, being quite different from those of Latin America. 
However, lack of information prevents detailed analysis of the differences. 

The pattern of morbidity and causes of mortality in Zambia illustrate the 
nature of some of the special problems confronting Africa.? Even the Zam- 
bian situation may not be fully representative of conditions prevailing in the 
countries of Western and Central Africa. Zambia, one of the group of mid- 
dle income economies, has achieved a life expectancy of about 50 years and 
has brought down the death rate from 26 per 1000 population in the early 
1950s to about 15 per 1000 at present.?5 Table 2 provides some data on the 
causes of mortality and morbidity during 1979. Measles, malnutrition and 
anaemias, pneumonia, malaria and diarrhoea were among the leading causes 
of mortality among patients admitted to health centres. They accounted for 
Over 70 per cent of the deaths and over 40 per cent of the in-patients in 
hospitals, 


Table 2. Principal causes of mortality and morbidity in Zambia, 
as recorded by the health centres, 1979 


Mortality In-patients 

(percentage of (percentage of 

Diagnosis total deaths) total admissions) 
Measles 19.9 6.9 
Malnutrition and anaemias 15.5 44 
Pneumonia 14.1 54 
alaria 11.3 19.5 
Diarrhoea 9.9 4:7 
Upper respi i i 2.4 6.3 

piratory tract infections z 

Other abdominal cases 2.1 4.8 
mjuries 1.1 5.4 
ther pulmonary cases 0.8 1.8 
Jaundice y 0.8 0.3 
Total 719 62.5 


Source: Ministry of Health, Planning Unit, Health by the People: Implementing 
Primary Health Care in Zambia (Lusaka: January, 1981). 


Fertility 


Fertility rates influence the quality of life in a number of ways. The rate 
cre tion growth is determined by fertility rates in combination with 
o an ity rates. Reduction of mortality is an important contributing factor 
tions jp Provement in the quality of life, but if it is not accompanied by — 
cond] fertility rates, its effects will be neutralized by population growt . 
in t e es high fertility rates affect the status of women, their participation 
abour force, the conditions of maternal and child health and even 


9PPortunities for children's schooling. Studies indicate that a reduction 
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lity rates. 

in fertility is also conducive to lower pre-natal and UR ievel 
Smaller family size not only raises per capita income and c repe Kin 
of the family, but also creates the pre-conditions for the young 

rise in the world. n inesof 22 
" United Nations estimates and projections indicate a sd qim period 
per cent in the average number of children born to a woman "e ihe decline 
1970-1975 to 1980-1985, from 4.5 to 3.6. During the same arm € Much 
in the developing countries was 26 per cent, from 5.5 to 4.1 a eme 
of this decline arises from a drastic reduction of fertility in ved popu- 
ing to 54 per cent, but 26 other developing countries with aco x nex diti of 
lation of more than 1 billion also experienced fertility decline kc and 
20 per cent.? However, fertility has not declined in Africa as 
has in fact risen in some countries. (See Table 3.) oa düring the 

The average number of children born to a woman in Aan 0.9 per 
period 1970-1975 to 1980-1985 is estimated to have declined by the decline 
cent, from 6.49 children to 6.43 children, and this is solely due to af Africa 
Observed in Northern and Southern Africa.28 In all other parts 
fertili es have risen. ibbean 
S edt Pies, the countries of Central America and «m nner 
have experienced the largest decline, over 25 per cent, during l ” declines o 
od. Apart from China, other East Asian countries show fertility untries 9 
about one-third. South Asia, which includes India and other co 
the sub-continent, indicate fertility declines of 18 per cent. c implica" 

The differences in the rates of fertility decline have M thirty- 
tions for global and regional trends in population growth. During 


r 

: ined by 28 P* 

year period 1950-1955 to 1980-1985, the global birth rate declined D, the 
cent and the global death rate by 46 per cent. During the same P 
declines in developing cou 


ective- 
ntries were 31 per cent and 55 per cent 1980-1985 
ly. In the developing countries during the period 1970-1975 to 
birth rates declined by 16 


e 
t. Thes 

-5 per cent and death rates by 21 per f decline of 

figures suggest that there has been a deceleration in the rate O 

mortality while birth rates 


e. 
are declining more quickly than befor 


Integration of population with development mort 
illion A 

World population is estimated at 4.76 billion in 1984, 770 ee 1 
an the population of 1974.29 By the year 2000, total global PoR nite raté 
Projected to reach 6.13 billion.30 These projections assume a dec .12 pet 
of population growth, falling from an annual rate of increase O 


cent in 1980 to 1.46 per cent in the year 2000.3! 
However, the global 


: ra 
growth rate conceals wide diversity reet ecte 
developed and developing countries. In the former, growth is PT ent in the 
decline from an annual rate of 0.69 per cent in 1980 to 0.49 per € 


tes fO 
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Table 3. United Nations estimates and projections of crude birth rate and total fertility 
Tate for major regions and sub-regions (1970-75, 1975-80, 1980-85), medium variant 


Crude birth ral 


Total fertility rate 
cent per cent 
1970-75 1975-80 1980-85 change 


Major re. 
PM d 


ions 1970-75 1975-80 1980-05 


Mor, 32.7 28.9 27.3 -16.5 4.53 3.90 3.55 -21.6 
* Develo, 
ten Ped Countries a/ 17.0 15.8 15.5 - 8.8 2.17 2.02 1.98 - 4.8 
* Develo, 
Mri, Ped Countries b/ 30.7 33.5 31.2 -19.4 5.53 4.63 4.09 -26.0 
ca 
manteen Africa 47.0 46.9 46.4 =j 6.49 6.43 - 0.9 
mole Africa 49.5 49.4 49.1 - 0.8 6.75 6.79 0.6 
Southern Africa 45.6 45.3 44.9 = i5 6.00 6.03 0.5 
welthern Africa 43.3 43.0 41.9 - 3.2 6.29 6.01 = 4.4 
atern Africa 40.3 39.1 39.6 213 5.43 5.21 AU 
Hue, 49.7 49.4 49.3 - 0.8 6.84 6.86 0.3 
Wt ican 
tin As 
er te; 
Cet Lbbean i 35.4 33.3 31.8 -10.2 5.02 4.12 -17.9 
eral Ameri, 32.3 27.4 27.1 -16.1 4.54 3.36 -26.0 
Tro fate So = 42.7 38.4 35.1 -17.8 6.33 4:76 -24.8 
Pica] TE America 23.9 24.7 24.3 Íe? 3.18 3.21 0.9 
Yo America 35.2 33.7 32.4 - 8.0 4.98 4.13 -17.1 
Mer Morica 
rn 
missles 16.5 16.3 16.0 - 3.0 1.95 1.85 -5.1 
21.6 18.2 -43.8 4.66 2.30 -50.6 
22.0 10.5 -45.8 5.09 2.33 -54.2 
15.1 12.4 -35.4 2.08 1.1 -17.8 
22.1 23.8 -21.4 4.29 2.91 -32.2 
37.7 34.9 -14.0 5.74 4.65 -19.0 
35.7 31.7 -18.3 5.37 4.11 -23.5 
38.3 35.8 -13.3 5.87 4.78 110.6 
39.6 37.8 -7.1 5.94 5.46 -8.2 
14.4 14.0 -13.0 2.16 1.90 -12.0 
17.5 16.4 -1.2 2.20 2.17 En 
12.5 12.8 -19.5 2.05 1.78 -13,2 
16.1 15.4 -13.0 2.47 2.12 ry 
11.8 11.7 -19.9 1.89 1.58 -16.4 
21.9 21.1 -14.9 3.15 2.82 2.1 14.0 
| 18.3 18.8 


el ere Nun 
mj d Countries include Europe, Northern America, Austra 
untries include Africa, Asia, Latin America, and Ocean 


lia, Japan, New Zealand and USSR. 
ia excluding Australia, Japan and New Zealand. 


vi 
Develops, 


| Year 2000 ud g ‘ " 
Per ces, ,. while in the developing countries, the decline would be from 2.08 
ion ut to 1.71 per cent.32 By the year 2000, four-fifths of world popula- 


lion s 
ais living in developing countries. 

an annu. ations estimates for economic growt 

cent duri al average rate of 6.0 per cent during 1 

ing 1970-1980 for the developing market coun 


h show that total output grew 
960-1970 and at 5.2 per 
tries, compared to 4.9 
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per cent and 3.1 per cent respectively for the developed market economies.?? 
But because of rapid population growth, per capita incomes in the develop- 
ing countries grew more slowly than in the developed countries, at around 
2.6 per cent per annum, widening the international disparity in income and 
wealth.? The relative income gap, expressed as a ratio of the per capita out- 
put of the developed market economies to that of developing market econo- 
mies remains almost the same, 11.5:1 in 1960 and 11.8:1 in 1980; but if only 
the petroleum importing low-income countries are considered, the ratio rises 
from 27.3:1 in 1960 to 40.6:1 in 1980. For the least developed countries, this 
ratio has risen from 25.1:1 to 41.2:1 during the same period.35 Even using 
the most optimistic projections of output for the developing countries, à Unit- 
ed Nations Industrial Development Organization (UNIDO) study indicates 
that the gap in per capita income levels between the developing and deve- 
loped countries would close only slightly.36 

The UNIDO study assumed a gross domestic product growth rate of 7.4 
per cent per annum during 1980-1990 (higher than the 7.0 per cent assume 
in the Third International Development Decade Strategy), 8.2 per cent am 
ing 1990-2000 and thereafter 6.0 per cent till the year 2025.37 The output 
growth rate assumed for the industrialized countries during the same period 
lies between 3.7 and 4.0 per cent per annum. The UNIDO study summarizes 
its finding thus:38 

“Overall it can be seen that the developing countries, which in 1980 had 
a GDP per capita of just over 10 per cent of that of the developed countries» 
will have in the year 2025 a figure that is still less than 19 per cent of the 
of the developed countries. Thus the high growth rates of GDP, which 
in this Scenario, barely compensate for population growth. Indeed, if t e 
dividual developing regions are examined, it can be seen that the relative 
position of Africa cannot be expected to improve, and the figure for ne 
at for Africa. Only Latin America an vil 
TOgress, but even by the year 2025, they wie 
t are just over one-half and one-third resP° 
untries.” nt 
of the developing countries and the curr’ 


t the i model co" 
ever be realized. On the other + growth rates in the UNIDO ations 


Africa and South Asia 


li- 
have the lo i ies, highest mort? 
ty rates and some of the hi ue an Pig 


£hest birth rates. These two regions between i 
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will account for about 47 per cent of the total population of developing coun- 
tries in the year 2000. During the period 1974-1984, population growth in 
Africa has averaged 3.0 per cent per annum while total output has grown 
at a rate of less than 1.5 per cent per annum, resulting in a decline in per 
Capita income. The annual population growth rate for Africa will exceed 3 
Per cent for the rest of this century, and if the economies of the developing 
Countries as a group could grow at only 4.8 per cent per annum, the pro- 
Spects of raising per capita income in Africa and other least developed coun- 
tries appear rather bleak. 
It is in this context that population policy assumes the greatest significance. 
Is it possible to implement policies and programmes which can lengthen life 
expectancy, reduce mortality rates and lower fertility rates? If these policies 
are integrated with development programmes, will they not at least achieve 
an improvement in the demographic components of the quality of life? 
A number of low-income and lower middle income countries such as 
China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Jamaica, the Philippines, Sri Lanka 
e Thailand have achieved life expectancies exceeding 60 years, low infant 
of oe mortality rates and substantial reductions in birth rates. A number 
all P ais elements can be discerned in the policies and programmes of 
f ese countries. The most important appear to be related to (1) health, 
hoe planning and (3) education. — 
tion ailand 5 typical of this group of countries, where integration of popula- 
e oe with development programmes has produced impressive gains in 
cy ros Ographic factors of quality of life. The annual average life expectan- 
is ree from 47 years during 1950-1955 to 62.7 years during 1980-1985 and 
ant Jected to reach 66.8 years by 1995-2000.4? During the same period, in- 
an ee and crude death rate declined from 132 per 1000 live births 
Popul -2 per 1000 population to 51 per 1000 live births and 7.7 per 1000 
cent Pana In the same time span, the birth rate declined by nearly 40 per 
Thais 46.6 to 28.6 per 1000.42 l 
a as and achieved these results by extending health care, family planning 
Jorit "cation to rural areas and making them easily accessible to the ma- 
y of the Population. 
"ia There are nearly 2000 midwifery centres and over 4000 village 
ti Centres staffed with 220,000 village health communicators, besides 
c id tambon (village) doctors and birth attendants. These 
8 ory ee have been made without any substantial increase in central 
being aent health expenditures, the per capita annual expenditure on health 
Wit oed US$4.0 at 1975 prices. Many developing countries have spent more 
àre con Fesult.44 In many of them health personnel and health expenditures 
lion bee meld in urban areas where only 10 to 20 per cent of the popula- 
Bur While health care is not available to rural QUSE. bs 
0 the s Y Planning. The decline in birth rate in Thailand is closely rela s 
Pread of contraception. Among currently married women aged 15- 


healt 
tradi 
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years, 56 per cent were using contraception according to the 198 ange 
tive Prevalence Survey.*5 In 1969-1970, before the government ricca 
ning programme began, a survey found that only 15 per cent o io nts 
married women were practising contraception. The birth rate eh oal is 
was over 40 per 1000 population.46 The Government of JE SE 
to reduce the population growth rate to 1.0 per cent by 1991. — 
Education. Though health and family planning programmes ee van 
fluence mortality and fertility rates, the indirect effect of education Y efha 
programmes should not be overlooked. In fact, it is a moot ante yis 
these programmes can succeed without a high level of literacy a tity rates 
population. Various studies have shown that infant and child morta dim 
and birth rates are inversely related to the level of education of the printaty 
In Thailand, 96 per cent of the relevant age group were enrolled we popu- 
school in 1980 compared to 83 per cent in 1960; 86 per cent of the to f enroll- 
lation were literate compared to 68 per cent in 1960.48 Such levels o lation 
ment were made possible by locating schools near all pem p 
concentrations. As with health, they were achieved in Thailand wit 
moderate expenditure. " ioned 
Sta: mortality and fertility rates in the other countries eet 
earlier were brought about by similar policies and programmes. The eer 
poration of health, family planning and education policies into m 
nomic and social policies and programmes will go a long way 
reducing mortality and fertility rates and prolonging life. — „oly be- 
Because patterns of morbidity and causes of death vary consideri? eces- 
tween regions and countries, in working out detailed programmes it 1S T! 
sary to consider local conditions. ition- 
For example, a high proportion of deaths in Africa occur from 1 not 
related diseases. Without an improvement in food consumption, Jew) this 
be possible to eliminate nutrition-related mortality and morbidity Ls the 
region. The per capita food output in Africa has been declining ipae en 
past decade; given the high rate of population growth (over 3 per pan en 
a substantial rise in food output can reverse the trend. It will call for an 
investment in agriculture and irrigation, and for changes in technology 
cropping patterns. snc diseases 
On the other hand, deaths from malaria, infectious and parasitic " tion 
could be eliminated with appropriate public health and we ped 
programmes. It is estimated that at least one million children die of M4 car- 
each year in tropical Africa.49 An insecticide spraying project in umi the 
ried out during 1972-1976 in an area of 17,000 inhabitants helped eed 
crude death rate from 23.9 per 1000 to 13.5 per 1000. The infant mor ear- 
Tate was reduced from 157 per 1000 live births to 93 per 1000.50 In a -— 
by area where no spraying was undertaken, death rates remained the 5 


^ " ifi duce 
Such experiments clearly show how death rates can be significantly T€ 
even by simple measures. 
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Population, resources and environment 


The Report of the Preparatory Committee for the International Confer- 
ence on Population states that “to achieve the goals of development, the for- 
mulation of national population goals and policies must take into account 
the need to contribute to an economic development which is environment- 
ally sustainable over the long-run and which protects the ecological 
balance".si 

An increase in life expectancy and improvement in the general health of 
the Population cannot be sustained for long without an improvement in stand- 
ards of living. It is the struggle to survive even in abject poverty that has 
Made the ecological balance a razor’s edge. Three factors, nutrition, energy 
and shelter -- essential ingredients of the quality of life — have significant en- 
vironmental impacts. Since natural resources are part of the environment, 
the rate and manner of their utilization will determine how the ecological 
palance is maintained. All indications are that this will be a crucial issue if 
investment and technology are not provided to the developing countries to 
meet their food, fuel and housing needs. . 
lif An adequate calorie intake is an important component of the quality A 

€. While growth of total food output exceeded total population growt 

uring 1960-1980 in the developing countries, there were many countries 
: ere it did not. This was particularly so in Africa where population growth 
bis was at least twice the growth rate of food output. FAO estimates e 
“real self-sufficiency in the developing countries (excluding China) woul 
ing from 92 per cent for 1975-1979 to 83 per cent in 2000; T 
ine cereal imports would have to rise from popoia te 
6n ns 1981 to nearly a quarter billion tons in the year 20( * Fimo 
proi 'S scale fail to materialize, the number of undernouris ed p à 
Jected to increase from an average 435 million during 1974-1975 to nearly 


million in the year 2000.53 


: food-population imbalance largely arises 
Kec ductivity in the developing countries. In the past, growth of food output 


Pi Pace with or exceeded population growth mainly because 35 z eim 

incre, te area under cultivation. Between 1860 and 1920, ud Eua 

and ased at the rate of 0.77 hectares per additional person. ies 

o A. this figure declined to 0.17 hectares per additiona vod 

f gn there are large areas of unused land in Africa, au is epee 

tenes Or grazing because of climatic, soil and other eco la cinis 
tification Of cultivation to such areas often results in an incr 

and a decrease in soil nutrients. 7 i 

another factor tilting the ecological balance is the failing ipi he 

tions e developing countries. In many developing countries, A rk 

*Pend on local wood for their energy needs and as supp! 


from low agricultural 
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its collection has become more and more time-consuming. This is now con- 
sidered an important factor in deforestation in the developing countries with 
drastic consequences for the future. 

Finally, the inadequacy of housing, and the lack of basic amenities such 
as drinking water and sanitation not only affect the quality of life but also 
the rates of morbidity and mortality. An improvement in quality of life re- 
quires not only population policies, but also programmes to improve nutri- 


tional intake, new and renewable sources of energy and better living 
conditions. 


FACING THE FUTURE 


In about seventeen years’ time, over six billion people will enter a new 
century. The quality of life for them and their successors will be determine 
by the policies, actions and programmes begun during the rest of this de- 
cade. The guidelines adopted and decisions taken at the International Con- 
ference on Population will shape the nature and the extent of commitment 
to population programmes. : 

Population policy can succeed only if it is conceived as part of social policy. 
Individuals and couples will accept population programmes if they perceive 
the benefits to them and to their families. Nations will pursue population 
programmes if they are seen to lead to desired social goals and their absence 
to irrecoverable economic costs. 

f The United Nations projections indicate that if population growth con- 
tinues under the assumptions made for the “medium variant”, world poP"- 
lation will be 8177 million in the year 2025.55 On the other hand, if fertility 
were to follow the assumptions for the “low variant”, total world popula- 
tion in the year 2025 would be only 7278 million, lower by 900 million-" 
The low variant assumes that the annual rate of population growth coul 
be reduced from 1.77 per cent in 1980 to 1.29 per cent by the year 2000 in- 
stead of 1.52 per cent as the medium variant assumes.5 This is not an in- 
surmountable task; by doing so, the total global population in the year 2025 
will be less by a number almost equal to the population of China in 1980. 

' It is important that the International Conference on Population recog- 
nize and identify those demographic factors which are crucial for an improve 
ment in the quality of life. Since life expectancy and mortality rates are 
important indicators of the quality of life, goals and targets should be spec 
fied for each region taking into account regional conditions and the capabil- 
ities of countries within each region. 

The Preparatory Committee recommended the achievement of a life € 
pectancy of at least 60 years and an infant mortality rate of less than TUE 
1000 live births by the year 2000 for countries with higher mortality levels. 
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Fri also recommends the reduction of maternal mortality by at 
per cent in those countries where it exceeds 100 maternal deaths per 
100,000 births.59 Population growth rate and family planning targets are 
equally necessary to fulfil the goal of low variant population level by the 
year 2025. Government commitment, with people's participation, can make 


this an attainable goal. 
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SELECTED 
STATEMENTS 


] Editors’ note: Because of their focus on the particular population situa- 
tions of various major regions of the world or other matters not addressed 
at length in the main body of the present volume, à few selected statements 
Of the Executive Director are here reprinted. Demographic and other figures, 
Which were based on the most current estimates and projections available 
at the time each statement was given, have been retained as originally 
Presented, 


THE WORLD POPULATION CRISIS 


Statement to the National Press Club, Washington, D... 
January 1980. 

The word “population” invariably brings to one’s mind varied images, 
Problems and solutions. Most of us nurture, without even realizing it, our 
Dr N preconceived notions about the nature and extent of arene 
ems, and our own ideas about how to solve them. However, on c “sin 

amination, one often finds that most of these ideas are based on a lac 

ce derstanding of the real situation. Some of these have gained wide popi 
thar ance and have assumed the status of population myths, so muc 
Many people accept these as if they were universal truths. - 
Bon he first myth is the belief that over-population is the see 
Cate A corollary of this is that control of population will lea A ie 
dos Poverty. This kind of reasoning fails to understand no y 
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the nature of poverty and measures needed to eliminate it, but also the con- 
sequences of poverty and population variables. Poverty leads to malnutri- 
tion, ill health and lack of education, which in turn perpetuate high death 
and birth rates. In most situations, poverty and population constitute a vi- 
cious circle, thus reinforcing their impact on each other. 

The second myth is the belief that population problems exist only in de- 
veloping countries. One or more population problems have existed at all times 
in all countries, their nature varying from situation to situation or country 
to country. Population problems will continue to arise in the future as well. 
The developed countries equally face various factors relating to population, 
Such as aging, slower growth rates of population and labour force, or the 
problems associated with the social and economic adjustments of increasing 
numbers of teenage mothers. In a few countries, the population growth rate 
has fallen below the growth rate required to maintain a constant level of popu- 
lation and, hence, the size of their populations has started to decline. Some 
of these countries have now initiated pro-natalist policies for raising birth 


Tates, which may lead to the reversal of such population trends in these 
countries, 


problem one faces is the d 
l j 

ed population problems a 
es, such as size, growth, distributio id 
fertility, migration and many other var! 


rate is only one component although a^ 
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The significance of this reversal of the trend in birth rates can be fully 
understood only if one examines its consequences for total world popula- 
tion. It took one hundred and thirty years, from 1800 to 1930, for world 
Population to double from 1 billion to 2 billion. But, it took only 45 years 
for the population to double again and to reach 4 billion in 1975. However, 
because of a decline in growth rates, the next doubling of population is like- 
ly to take around 40 years, thus reversing the observed trend in the time span 
Tequired for this purpose. 

The decline in birth rates is almost becoming a universal phenomenon. 
There have been substantial declines in the geographic regions of the Carib- 
bean, Temperate South America, and East Asia, in such countries as Col- 
9mbia, Costa Rica, Malaysia, Mauritius, Singapore and Sri Lanka. 

The causes for the sudden reversal of trends in birth rates are still being 
debated among population experts. In addition to family planning, factors 
= as education of women, greater participation of women in non- 

itional roles of economic activity, greater access to health care and the 
sopequent decline in infant and child death rates have all been found to 
ike uence the level of birth rates and have played a part in their decline. Given 
la of the factors involved and the complex nature of the inter- 
i it is not possible to isolate the contribution of each of these 
Ors to the decline in birth rates. One should not in these matters pose 

a Question and answer it in terms of either/or because life is, after all, based 
On the balancing of a number of forces. . 
m improvement in the quality of life is considered essential in bringing 
the ut this decline in birth rates in the developing countries. It appears that 
s me important policy measures which can improve the quality of life 
Pen ucation, especially education of women, and the development ofa more 
Ses Sible health care system leading to a decline in infant and child mortali- 
: ates. Data from the World Fertility Survey and from other sources in- 
de that the number of children born to a married woman declines direct- 

With the level of her education. ; 
ead he Provision of access and better utilization of health care systems will 
Sete a decline in infant and child mortality rates, assuring a greater ze 
Tate tate for children which, in turn, also will result in a decline in birt 
fates, Herein lies an important population paradox: the higher the mortality 
Sten the higher the birth rates, which in turn continue to perpetuate higher 

"tality rates and so on. On the other hand, a lowering of the death rates 


ding ually will result in a lowering of birth rates also. An examination of 

evel, €nt developing countries indicates that the levels of social and economic 

the , Pent vary considerably, which is reflected in the uneven changes in 
Irth rates, 

hile the reversal of the trend in birth rates mark 


w : apo 
Epoch in the history of world population, it is essen 


s the beginning of a 
tial in order to avoid 
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falling into a state of complacency to point out certain caveats to el 
tion. First, the pattern of decline noted has been very orn m à nn 
tries and regions. Second, which is even more important, the decli shorn 
rates, however significant it might be, should not obscure the re i 
it is occurring at an already very high level. This has important ria nins 
in terms of employment, provision of basic needs and the carrying cap 
bal system. . 

" oa PS ad a lower growth rate of population during the eqs iae 
decades, these problems will multiply manifold by the year 2000. de 
reflected in the growth in terms of population size of a number of wipe : 
We have already entered an era of population “giantism” and, by 2 4 pe 
number of countries will have to deal with three or more times the size a 
populations they had in 1950. For instance, in 1950 only four ede 
(China, India, the United States and the USSR) had populations exce = 
100 million, but by the year 2000 the number of countries is expected to 4 
crease to 11. Not only that. By 2000 China and India alone will have d£ 
bined populations close to 2 billion, whereas the total world population © 
1950 was only 2.5 billion. . — 

However, these facts should not be allowed to push us into a pessimi E 
position, but help us to anticipate the problems and face reality boldly we 
that the increased demands on the planet's resources in the not-so-distan 
future will already have been taken into account in shaping government policy 
and planning programmes of development. 


While the total world population is expected to increase from 4.3 billion 
in 1980 to 6.2 billion by 200 


from 1.8 billion to 2.6 billi 


between now and 2000 will have to equal at least 
the total number of jobs that exist today in the developed countries. In fact, 
if the people in the developing countries are to better their living conditions, 
the number of jobs to be 


approaches to national and international migration and 
cities. 


An important factor which has a direct bearing on mortality as well as 
the levels of health care and nutrition in the developing world is the supply 
of food. The growth of the population and its regional distribution betwee? 
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1930 and 1975 has already brought about a major transformation in the world 
food economy. While world grain output nearly doubled between 1950 and 
1975, per capita grain production increased by only one-third during the same 
period. Regions which were net exporters of grain during the 1930s have 
become net importers of grain in the 1970s, partly reflecting those changes. 
Food has become such an important item in the world that its possession 
is considered important as an instrument of foreign policy. Given the con- 
straints imposed by a paucity of investible resources on increasing the growth 
of grain production in a number of countries, this role of food is likely to 
gain even more importance by 2000. 

Access to education and health care are closely interrelated. Education 
leads to better utilization of health care. I mentioned earlier that birth rates 
decline with rising levels of education of women, and also with declines in 
infant mortality rates. On the basis of projections made by UNESCO, it is 
Projected that by the year 2000, even though literacy rates are expected to 
Improve considerably, the absolute number of illiterates will be larger than 
in 1980, Some recent studies have also indicated that the mortality declines 
€xperienced during the last quarter-century are tapering off. It is contended 
that the benefits from preventive measures such as inoculations and the 
elimination of communicable diseases have already been reaped, and fur- 
ther declines in mortality could take place only with a substantial expansion 
Of medical care and the provision of curative facilities. Such a change in the 
character of health care facilities would be possible only if a substantial in- 
Crease in investment is undertaken in this field. 

The greatest impact of population growth between now and 2000 will be 
reflected in the growth of urbanization, created not only by the natural in- 
Crease in urban population but largely contributed to by massive migrations 
9f population to these areas in search of employment. The projected rates 
Of growth of cities indicate that some are likely to reach proportions which 
are totally unfamiliar to town planners. ' 

atest United Nations estimates suggest that world urban population has 
doubled since 1950 and may well double again before the end of the cen- 
tury, About two-thirds of the population of the developed countries live to- 
ay in urban areas, and this proportion is likely to increase to three-quarters 
i the year 2000. While only about one-third of the population lives today 
oe areas in the developing countries, this proportion is likely to in- 

ase to nearly one-half by 2000. 


here were only six cities with populations of 5 million and over in 1950 


rease to 59 with an estimated 


Projec 
for a few major cities indicate 


po. *cted that by 2000 this number will inc 
the lation of nearly 650 million. Projections 
Magnitude of these changes. 
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Tokyo-Yokohama, with nearly 20 million in 1980, may have 26 million 
in the year 2000. 


Greater Cairo is projected to increase from 8 million in 1980 to 16 million 
by 2000. 


Mexico City metropolitan area, with 14 million in 1980, may have 32 mil- 
lion by 2000. . 

Sich unprecedented expansion of cities will have far-reaching eei 
quences. This is already becoming apparent even by merely looking eer 
us. Most of us—at least most of us who are present here — live in large an 
growing urban agglomerations. There is not only an explosion of popula- 
tion in these areas but at the same time they are also experiencing an implo- 
sion. The city centres are unable to handle such large numbers of people and 
urban facilities are on the verge of collapse in some of these urban areas. 
In fact, the problems created by the failure of the transportation systems, 
the cost of housing and higher wage costs are leading to a relocation of offices 


and firms away from such city centres, which will in turn only increase the 
difficulties already faced by such areas. 


It is widely recognized now that national policies and programmes spe- 


cially geared to the managing of problems of crowded cities and which reverse 
the flow of Population, not by compulsion but by developing “growth poles”, 
are a necessity to deal with these problems of metropolitan growth. The de- 
velopment of underpopulated regions by providing social overhead facilities 
such as education, health, transportation, housing, water, irrigation and, 
above all, employment opportunities to attract settlers is becoming an im- 


Portant policy instrument to divert the influx from the metropolitan centres. 
However, this policy has failed to “take off” due to the high cost of invest- 
ment involved, 


While foreign aid has played a crucial 
its volume has al 


Os only one country, that is India, 
t all developing countries have for 
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need point out to journalists familiar with the figures, is less than one-tenth 
of one per cent of what the world spends on armaments annually. Perhaps 
the disturbing global events taking place around us with increasing frequen- 
Cy will help us to realize that more money, effort and understanding given 
to bringing about much needed social change, to making people's lives worth 
living, may reduce the need for such massive military budgets. 

People in the developing world, by and large, have shown their aware- 
ness and responsibility in bringing about a decline in fertility. It is now up 
to us all to respond with a similar depth and breadth of understanding. Be- 
cause population growth projections are known to be less critical than had 
been suggested by alarmist forecasts, there has been a tendency to swing to 
the other end of the pendulum and imagine that population is a problem 
of the past. 

Whatever is happening to birth rates and world population growth rates, 
the latest United Nations projections of world population indicate that by 
the year 2000 at least 2 billion individuals will be added to the already exist- 
ing figure of 4.3 billion. This addition is likely to worsen the already existing 
imbalance between poverty for most and affluence for a few. Thus, it would 
be a serious error of judgement to conclude from the above trends in birth 
Tate decline that the “population problem" has now been solved. 

Despite the fall in fertility, population growth and distribution remain with 
us as urgent concerns. What has changed is our perception of the nature of 
those concerns and the need to respond to that new understanding of popu- 
lation with new assessments of the magnitudes of international co-operation 
and a renewed commitment to take adequate action now to prevent the 
Problem of poverty from overwhelming us in the future. 


POPULATION IN ASIA: 
THE CRESTING WAVE 


Statement at the Third Asian and Pacific Population Confer- 
ence, Colombo, Sri Lanka, 20 September 1982. 


Since 1951, when India began the world’s first national family planning 


programme, the nations of Asia have become the world’s leaders in popula- 
tion activities. The Asian regional population conference has come to i ae 
lize this leadership. The first conference in 1963 foreshadowed the ean 
ations’ active involvement in population programmes. In 1972 the ero 
vonference showed the way to the international consensus € at s 
orld Population Conference in 1974. This conference will BT ess i 
Portant in setting the scene for the next global meeting in 1984. 
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It may help to define the issues which will concern us now and at the = 
meeting in 1984 if we look back over the decade since the eie kage 
ference. Ten years ago I noted the “phenomenal recognition whic -a 
governments had given to population. Birth rates were already te 
decline. During the last ten years, the rate of decline has accelerate eg 
is now a well established trend. Asia first adopted regional targets for slo : 
er population growth as long ago as 1975. Last year the Asian s 
of Parliamentarians on Population and Development in Beijing adopte d 
target of one per cent annual growth for the region as a whole by the en 
of the century. M 5 
The commitment of Asian governments to bringing about slower popu d 
tion growth has been an important contribution to this trend. Intensifie 
national family planning programmes have brought education and the € 
sibility of choice within the reach of the ordinary man and woman. In the 
Process of developing and managing these programmes, Asian nations have 
broadened and deepened their understanding of the interaction between popu- 
lation and other aspects of development. . 

In particular, the connection between population growth and social de- 
velopment has been demonstrated conclusively. A new chapter has been ad- 
ded to the theory of demographic transition. We are now aware that even 
Poor and rural populations, traditionally among the most conservative 
groups, will change their fertility behaviour under the right conditions. The 


te s e 
© small families depends not on money incomes alone, 


Percenta 


& base, so that the numbers added each year were greater than 
the year before. 


century. Asia’s Population wi 


2.5 billion today. This Projectio 


ilizati ] 
me of stabilizatio il he eventua 
numbers will be bigger. n will be Postponed and t 
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Growth will not be evenly spread through the region. While numbers in 
East Asia, which includes China, will grow relatively slowly, South Asia, 
including the Indian subcontinent, is projected to rise from 1.4 billion in 1980 
to 4.1 billion before stabilizing. In absolute terms, the numbers of people 
added yearly are beginning to go down in East Asia, while in the remainder 
Of the region annual additions will continue to increase at least until 1995. 
Though spectacular progress has been made in lowering birth rates, particular- 
ly in East Asia, and substantial gains made elsewhere, some countries in the 
region have maintained a virtually unchanged growth rate since the 1960s. 
In part this is the result of successful public health measures which have cut 
both birth and death rates, but several governments in the region still see 
their birth rates as unsatisfactorily high. 

Birth rates vary within countries as well as between them, calling for special 
emphasis in population programmes on areas of high growth. Since the 
highest birth rates are commonly found in the rural areas and among the 
Poorest people, the population groups which are hardest to reach, further 
extension and sophistication of the methods of delivery of family planning 
and other elements of the social development package will be needed. The 
Mechanisms to produce the right conditions for slower growth are complex. 
Their success depends on the active involvement of the community, supported 
by the Official network of service providers and administrators. Gaining and 
Maintaining access to the rural community demands time, skills and money, 
and to ensure that the demands are met will require a national commitment 
at all levels and from all sectors, including some not traditionally associated 
With population programmes. ! . 

Mortality, particularly infant mortality, remains a pressing concern In 
Many Asian countries. Apart from avoiding countless personal tragedies and 

€ needless waste of human life, lowering infant mortality has a long-term 
effect on birth rates. Low rates of maternal mortality are an equally essen- 
tial basic aim of population and development programmes. In both cases, 
Spacing childbirth has a beneficial effect, allowing children the care they need 
^ early life and permitting mothers to recover fully from the effects of 


Pregnancy and birth. 5 

fter growth itsel f, the question of migration to the cities became 

the Population issue for Asian nations in the 1970s, and the Hs orcum 

din Will have to face in the years ahead. It has been calculated that he rl 

tes will grow at four times the over-all rate. In most parts of Asia, where 
ae of the modern city was laid down in the 19th century, this may 
nsent an intolerable strain on systems which are already ud 
ities Tepresent a great national resource in which the concentration O 


Nota Produces ideas, inventions, the equipment for survival o 
“lopment. Like population growth itself, however, over-rapid u 
T We still do not know the 


May overwhelm the ability to support it. 


the big- 


beo 
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dynamics of urban growth sufficiently well to be able to — € 
ly. But there are some pointers. It is clear, for example, that t on “pull 
tor” driving people from the rural areas may be as important as vadis 
factor" drawing them to the cities. In this case, concern for the nee 
rural sector can have an important effect on migration. — 
To help further understanding and awareness of the process of u vci 
tion, UNFPA sponsored a conference on Population and the Urban nae 
The “Rome Declaration” adopted by the conference recognizes that t send 
has been “the engine of development and the forge. of human anon 
energies”. But, as the Declaration points out, if urbanization is to be os 
to achieve mankind’s goals, it must take place under planned and or od 
conditions. This is the challenge facing Asia today—as urban Padum 
crease, perhaps reaching 40 per cent of the total by the end of the cen , 


un r : i struc- 
governments and communities must seek to liberate their energy in con 
tive and peaceful ways. 


Other migration issues, notab 


C ries 
ly movement of workers between countries, 
assumed growing importance fo 


r Asian economies in the 1970s. Little ie 

tive research has Yet been done into the effects of this sort of migration E 
On the sending or on the receiving countries. As the flow of people and mo 

increases, better understanding will become essential. ub- 

As the century nears its end, Asian countries will become aware of 2. ex- 

tle but important Shift in the makeup of their populations. Increased life 


fie gs ; rtion 
fertility are combining to produce a growing ome wil 
sia may expect that 8.5 per cent of her populatio eat 
€ end of the century. In absolute numbers, this m 


I | ta d had 
n People. In our traditional Asian societies the ol 
as repositories of wi 


Ogether both famil 
today 
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= iiem there is still areal need for additional training in managerial 
made clear at aevel imat pi bre arii on the ground. It should be 
ecce sein aliii population has a pre-emptive claim on national 
eiie ^ integration is particularly important when we consider 
All:planpin po ip of population, natural resources and the environment. 
fishin d a i thoughts and dreams for the future, are based on the 
of the es velopment activities will not irrevocably upset the balance 
steps are tei hich sustains us. In order to justify the assumption, positive 
imu ac m protect the environment. 
and the Saks pnm daws noray itself present a threat to the environment 
possibility unl al resource base. But irreparable damage becomes a real 
tions for wat ess ways can be found to meet the needs of growing popula- 
albette und er, food, fuel and building materials. We are working towards 
industrial pm of the effects not only of population growth, but of 
of king ste agricultural development, and of the eventual costs and benefits 
LP quil e environmental damage. Commitment to improving 
The oxienst ing and acting upon it should bea priority for Asian countries. 
duced an ex E and intensification of population programmes have pro- 
Skills. To "ad rien in demand for fi inancial resources, technology and human 
We have s pply them will call for an international effort even bigger than 
To een so far. 
Wd igi question of financial res 
tion of dey A to population has increased i 
examples Ponga budgets in nearly every Asian country. To give only two 
m many, the percentage rise In government expenditure in 


976- 
1980 as compared with the previous quinquennium was nearly 200 per 


cent j x 
in Indonesia and 250 per cent in Thailand. Although international 
e spend on population 


assi 
ae also increased, countries on the average 
iggest bg from local revenues as they receive from UNFPA, the 
Riséle ilateral source of international population assistance. 
come fro ar that additional resources for population programmes will largely 
m governments themselves. International assistance in recent years 


as fj 
8 first plateaued and now dropped in real value, eroded by global reces- 
In June, UNFPA's Govern- 


sion, ; 

5 1 s 

ing tdm and fluctuating exchange rates. 

i ncil expressed its “grave concern” about falling real amounts of con- 


Tibutj ; 
tions to UNFPA and called on all countries to increase their 


Contr 
Ntributions. 
o i H " 
nationa ee in the new and financially constrained atmosphere of the inter- 
al economy, we cannot rely on substantial increases in international 


undi n 
tio ng to support population programmes: UNFPA among other interna- 
order both to extract the 


nal ies i pod 
bet is re-examining its capabilities 1n 
um value from the international resources available and to help govern- 


ources first. The share of national 
d absolutely and as a propor- 
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sed national 
ments liberate the potential of presently unused or underuse l 
me 
c ertise acquired by Asian nations in the pm rag quiere 
may be of great value to other countries. rici, : "ecd dome 
fertilization of ideas and techniques by means of epi vind af teshibal 
visits by experts from other countries in the region. EAE ha aimi 
Co-operation between developing countries can eal na E oem suolilenmss 
encourage the development of specifically Asian solutio E ir heri mune that 
As far as we may increase and stretch our Ee eie osi cep pin 
UNFPA and the other international agencies cannot "y cen fein dad 
proportion of the resources needed for development. is ] ^ peii uitam 
as a catalyst in the development of ideas and approac nie fiir) 
problems and thus through small inputs produce larger resu E due past on 
to international assistance will concentrate even more than 


imulate 
A nd stimu 
Supporting projects which will develop their own momentum a 


the community both by education and example. 
The countri 


n- 
ation continues to grow, me 
More attention to population ae has 
years. The sense of urgency wh As we 
should not be allowed to eR ilding 
ess like a bomb than a slowly trot 
nse its power. It may be a wu will 
led into productive courses w side of 
i an of Action puts it, that “the fu 
mankind js infinitely bright”, f the agenda 

The Plan of Action adopted eight years ag0 will be part o e an op- 
for the Internationa] Conference to take place in 1984. We shall hav course. 
portunity at that time to assess our Progress and determine our future 
Your discussions at thi 
global community, In its bread 


and may serve as a guide for the world, 


will be requi 
stimulated u 
have learned, Population growth is | 
Wave. Riding 
force, but it 


POPULATION PROBLEMS 
AND INTERN 


ATIONAL CO-OPERATION 
ow 
Statement at a Meeting of the Scientific Council of the coe 
State University, Mosco » Union of Soviet Socialist Rep 
September 1982, 


ignificance 
Never before have the dynamics of Population assumed rester sip tradi- 
than at the present time. They have not only led to a re-examination O 
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tio 1 i 
Ce pee demographic transition, but have also questioned the 
Rei kae in ng on the interrelationships between population and de- 
fane Sete T : aborations in the fields of demography and economics 
ae practical implications for the currently less developed 
ime id quarter of this century witnessed an unprecedented accelera- 
Puudis id ail of world population, with nearly one and a half billion 
al of i piden ed during the short span of 25 years, reaching a present 
bs eiie t Towards the end of this period, however, definite evi- 
Le em ien ailable that the annual rate of population growth had declined 
res fob cai at the beginning to 1.7 per cent at present. This decline is 
however 2j sp reach 1.5 per cent by the year 2000. This development, 
problems x 1 eri does not yet reduce the magnitude of population 
Bémuhrisn "ei y 1.5 billion people will still be added to the world's total 
develo efore the end of the century, nine-tenths of which will be in the 

The d 8 countries. 

the anea np countries will be faced with population growth rates in 
HONE, the d 2 per cent a year. According to United Nations projec- 
tries would ~ = the total world population living in the developing coun- 
A strikin ^ se from 74 per cent at present to 80 per cent by the year 2000. 
inopes i eature of prospective future population growth is that the largest 
ihe wena wr peu will occur in the poorest countries and regions of 
la theme = have also experienced the largest increases in recent decades. 
treana e mec or two, the changes in population size, growth, struc- 
economi ri ution will have far-reaching implications for global political, 
c, and social order as well as the living conditions of people through- 


Out the 
world. Population changes are taking place within much shorter time- 
institutions will come under 


A ae ri Development Strategy 
AS well as "s Decade, adopted by the Genera 
ation, alon er reviews, studies and strategies, 
9f concern t with resources and environment, as three 

uture 9 mankind in the remaining years of this century and beyond. 
population growth will have far-reaching consequences for the 


8lobal 
balance between population and resources. A continued growth of 
d for food, fuel, housing, educa- 


fe. The additional demand will 
and the viability of the en- 


hree vitally important areas 


lon h 
» he S : 
alth care, and other necessities of li 


most 

i Certai e S 

i d affect the availability of resources 

es Gace 

nat forces generated by population 
s and the lack of gainful employment OPP 


growth, the imbalance of 


Teso 
ortunities will undoubtedly 
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a ies, popula- 

ic and social stability. In many developing ctm 
rotae MERE have been particularly acute in the cities, w puis 
irm ks Eoin F^ rural areas has generated social problems o 
migra n 
he ifs role that population factors will play in Es ied ee 
creased efforts at the national and international enel ped + ene 
related problems. Recent projections prepared de sehn he latter ‘Batt 
cate that world population may become stabilize adi century BUT onli 
of the twenty-first and the first half of the twenty-seco vu ofthe onlin 
if the current level of population activities in various pa ET ORR cur 
be maintained. Because it takes time for population ips ESR 
on social and economic conditions, it is important that the emne qssléfAne? 
has been built up over the years in population programm 
to developing countries be sustained and reinforced. 


Linkages between population and development 


ment, 
; evelopme 
Let us examine the changing perceptions of the processes of d 


id-1940s un- 
of population, and of the linkages between thetwo. From the wc op- 
til the latter Part of the 1960s, development economists were es the Third 
timistic Concerning future possibilities for continued development ionis s and 
World. They Perceived development to be a gradual but a conti tments in 
cumulative process Which could effectively rely on marginal adjus 


ies be- 
; rides undarie 

Its spread among groups within nations, as well as across the bo 

tween and among nations, 


; ay 
2 lation m 
The view that developed countries may have in regard to popu 
not exactly match th 


be 
1 iew would 

at of the developing countries, and the view 

clearer, if we try to imagine Ourselves a: 
developing countries and 


the 
territories with which UNFPA is we ee 
course of the last three decades, the Concept of population and deve 
has been Modified consid 70s, views 
industrialization was the key to development, In the 1960s and 1970s, 
on development began to 


of basic needs and the quali 
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. Since the adoption of the World Population Plan of Action at Bucharest 
in 1974, the emphasis has swung to aspects of human welfare, the quality 
of life, and the humane aspects of economic development. This means that 
all population programmes, while strategically important in terms of eco- 
nomic development, must be modified so that the individual's potential is 
given the opportunity to develop fully. In this way, the concept of popula- 
tion programmes aiming at individual development is linked to the total de- 
velopment effort. 

The political forum of the Bucharest 
Served to direct attention to, and interest i 
sophisticated view of the mutual interrelation 
development factors. The World Population 
lished population as an important element in international strategies to pro- 
mote development and to improve the quality of life, and set as an important 
goal the expansion and deepening of the capacity of countries to deal effec- 
tively with their national and subnational population problems. 

' The Bucharest Conference, while clearly recognizing that population poli- 
Cies, and in particular the policies for moderating fertility and population 
growth alone, could not solve the problems of development, noted that such 
policies, in conjunction with an intensified development effort, could make 
a significant contribution to their solution. Population policies were stressed 
to be an integral part of, but never a substitute for, development policies. 
Therefore, it was emphasized that policies and programmes designed to in- 
fluence population trends, composition and distribution should go hand in 
hand with socio-economic development policies. 

In this framework, the approach to population issues becomes much more 

complex and broader. Rather than looking at population in the aggregate, 
attention is directed to the components of the population. Population growth, 
assumed to have been independent of socio-economic development and 
change, is now seen as intimately and mutually related. Population, once 
viewed as exogenous by development planners, is now seen as endogenous. 
The maturation and sophistication of population thinking has put an end 
to simplistic models of population change. UNFPA, from its inception, has 
acted upon this broader view of population concerns. . 
. The vital conditions for solving the problems generated by rapid change 
In the size of populations of developing countries are social and economic 
development, intensive accumulation of resources for building up the na- 
tional economy and securing the most rapid rates of economic growth. These 
Can be achieved only through effective utilization of manpower and mater- 
lal resources available within each country. In the long run, industrializa- 
tion must go hand in hand with social and cultural development. 

The success of family planning in bringing down the birth rates and har- 
Monizing population growth with the rate of economic growth depends direct- 


Conference — the first of its kind — 
n, a broader, less simplistic, more 
ships between population and 
Plan of Action firmly estab- 
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read 
ly upon a country's social and economic development. Edom is 
the practice of family planning can be effective only w a Li pue i 
prepared for the concept of “conscious parenthood by social, E 
cultural development. For this to happen, it is necessary to recogn aa 
status of women in society by providing them with meiner pene 
and incorporating them in the productive decision-making appara 

hold and the society. : 

x having re-established the linkage, and the need for greater A e» 
to the population and development interface, we find ourselves to ae 
ding at a very broad frontier. For, having identified the need to a cal 
population factors into development planning, we find that there is s 


n Dung : ition and 
territory to be explored to bring this idea to its full fruition 
implementation. 


Basic data collection 


; and 
First and foremost, all countries need data on population ge 36 
its changes in order to plan effectively. As recently as the early 1 d 


1 : A icularly 
countries had not taken a modern census. The situation was partic 
critical in Africa wher 


€ up to that point 21 countries had never onduan 
a census, Through its support of the African Census Programme, UN but 
has been able to change that situation dramatically, so that today all " 
three countries on that continent have conducted a census in the last ten rel 
Data on the present structure of the population —age, sex, Lei ind 
residence, and other demographic data— are now available for planning p 


i ility, 
Poses, as well as information on the elements of population change — fertility 
mortality and Migration, 


: tion 
thenec connection, more reliable estimates of the popula 
of China will soon b 


. 1 now 
€ available as a result of the population census, 
under way, which is bei 


ng partly supported by UNFPA. 
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i ti pice ram ied in developing countries has been partially met 
ade, 4a itutions. and the United Nations Regional Demographic 
eee genet rete dn of population with development planning is still 
Seale ene: y a continues to need attention. It is a significant contribu- 
will iei A that the Moscow State University in co-operation 
clonal Tra ei ations has developed in its Faculty of Economics an Inter- 
Iris a € and Research Programme in Population and Development. 
sive A siae that the Soviet Union, with its tradition of comprehen- 
Pa iras "d or socio-economic development, has chosen to share its ex- 
its Mime ici id developing countries through this Programme. Under 
tries ave die meer one hundred individuals from 35 developing coun- 
Sépulorimn a een during 1977-1981 in the complex issues of integrating 
findings "Wee Jew ani There is no doubt that many of the research 
the "tili scie continue to emerge from this Programme will strengthen 
einiges ion of population and development policies in the developing 
ie eii character of the cour: 
utero m the continued high rate of om 
Gf ies wide 2 of developing countries to the training programme is evidence 
United in cceptance, anda general recognition of its practical value. The 
of Action lons system, to fulfill the provisions of the World Population Plan 
, is committed to supporting research and training programmes as 


hav 
€ been established in this University. 


se and its empirical content are 
nominations of individuals by 


Di " 

Olicy formulation 

sis and research to inform the policy 
f high-level units within governments 
ffectively. Increasing attention 
f national population coun- 


Da ; i 
os ta gathering, processing, analy 
to Bii. necessitate the development O 
e use of what has been learned most € 


is bei ; 
cils i paid by governments to the development © 
/or population planning units within national planning offices to as- 


s 
and ge Ponsibility for co-ordinating and facilitating these myriad activities, 
Overn translating them into policies. For example, UNFPA is assisting the 
the lec of Sri Lanka, at its request, in the development of such a unit. 
ixi s eL Neh we are also assisting the League of Arab States to ac- 
a similar task for its constituencies. 


Fam; 

amily planning 
the field of population is much 
g is nonetheless essential to assist 
f children that they desire. 


A 
rong ough, as we have previously noted, 
amili r than family planning, family plannin, 
es in achieving the number and spacing O 
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d to this 

lose to fifty per cent of all UNFPA funds have been wo Mei 

Thus, cio In addition to providing support to exis icis 

important E Fund has also made particular efforts at the enini si 

lenang levels to improve the delivery of services through Site oit 

€s. Attention is being directed to primary health care, n con 

programmes, and integrated health and family planning rad secre 

example, the Fund is assisting the National Family e rin eic practical 

sia to further strengthen the service capabilities, as we * Ca eifürts 
mechanisms to integrate family planning into national dev 


Communication and education 


H e needs 

For programme activities to succeed, they must be "essais ts ter 

of the people and must have their understanding and suppo A planning 

for census activities, for migration programmes, and for fam umpáted 

Programmes as well. To this end, therefore, the Fund has seen 

Programmes of population education for the schools in Mexico, opulation 

cation Support activities for census Operations in Afghanistan, pa latet 
and development feature service of the Press Foundation of Asia, 


igned 
: ee : n designe 
but a few communication and education activities which have bee 

to contribute to development. 


Training 
uccess of all of these 


The s 
at the national and subnation 
siderable sums in assisting th 


n nnel 
programmes requires well-trained ate 
al level. And the UNFPA has investe 


x ecome 
€ nations of the developing world n o 
self-reliant in their Population activities. At the regional and also at t 
al levels, training Programmes for nurse/ 


velopment Specialists — the list could be 
to us today — have been 


Population Challenges of the Future 


, ide- 
The challenges of future population Programming are serious and Men 
ranging. The mandate of UNFPA and a flexible interpretation of it 5 


i ; s š an 
permit the United Nations to respond to changing population eee 
needs. What are some of the Major Population challenges of the fu 
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Population migration 


Añi 
tides wi Pi see or population growth in the less developed coun- 
population growth the omploymenh opportunili Ee 
ule deml s is as turned out to be one of the most intractable 
imma nda npma in these countries in the past, leading to considerable 
UD d reram populations, as well as international migration between 
iiopatiens em ene Within the developing countries themselves, labour 
th ene id pr n of population have been from rural areas to 
frame | s. This has led to unprecedented growth in urbanization 
pua ess developed countries. 
whens posee migration, there has been an increase in international 
Such sion 5» Een unskilled labour from the less developed countries. 
mu as become, for some countries, a major element in their 
generally deter ls. The nature and extent of migration between countries is 
is often A ar by income differentials, but the number of immigrants 
Seems clear from y the recipient countries. In spite of such restrictions, it 
tion that it does an examination of available data on international migra- 
world. reflect a salient population trend in various regions of the 
I " 

ü oe migration of workers across national boundaries acquired 
Major contine r in the 1970s. Such labour movements have involved all the 
Within fus nts and have been between Latin America and North America, 
Africa and e and to Europe and to the oil-exporting nations from North 
lors at home m A combination of “pull” factors abroad and “push” fac- 
tunities a = made the developing countries seek out economic oppor- 
well into tbe p eir national boundaries. These trends are likely to continue 
tion, Given ees portending a new wave in international labour migra- 
trends e somewhat unique set of factors influencing these migration 

» Problems of economic and cultural assimilation of these migrants 


at dest; 
Sti i 
nation have become more difficult. 


U, , 
rbanization 


e less developed countries largely 
d the year 2000. It is the result 
lation but also of massive migra- 


that n. Population to these areas in search of employment. It is estimated 
e ees cities will grow more rapidly than the smaller cities and some 
time to, re likely to reach proportions which are totally unfamiliar at this 

Own planners. In 1950, only four of the fifteen largest cities were 


In the 

: l 

is Project developed countries, but this number rose to seven by 1975. It 
con, Ected that twelve of the fifteen largest citjes will be in the less developed 


Unt 
mies by the year 2000. 
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i i illion and 
0, there were only six cities with populations of d js herë 
E. ie tum combined population was ie edant iss "ico Dn ie 
a iti i ined populatio J P 
le wd pee rid aida aene to ome 
ae i illi i estimated pop 
iti ore than five million each, with an 
"Up em of which 45 will be in the developing world. — 
The growth of urbanization in the less ie industry and employment 
the lack of rural development as the growth o ^. athe e urban 
opportunities in the urban agglomerations. Thus, thep develoned counties 
eem and the growth of metropolitan areas in the less oe Ute any uiitt 
are equally a problem of “total” development of the epis i problem 
population or socio-economic problem. The mine deme antente 
lies as much in the rural areas as in the cities themse ves. d T world. 
countryside can provide a lasting solution to the ills af. flicting 


Aging of population ountries and 

A population issue that is already important in developed dus of human 
is likely to become significant in developing countries is the "im the aver- 
Population, As a consequence of declining fertility and mort c ne the deve- 
age age of population has been on the increase for some tim trend is the 
loped countries, One of the important manifestations of this d over. The 
accelerated growth of population which is "older", that is, 65 ecd people 
current estimate of "older" population is put at roughly 128 IW While only 
or over 11 per cent of the population in the developed Sa a aT aged, 
ent of the popuiation of developing countries is ion) in the 
the absolute number of older persons is already higher (132 mi re expect- 
latter. Between 1980 and the year 2000, the developing countries a eople in 
ed to experience an ncrease in the number of older p 
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These developments entail periodic modifications in national as well as 
international population strategies. Activities related to migration, urbani- 
zation, aging, and integration of population and development are of current 
concern in many countries. While these activities clearly fall within the man- 
date of UNFPA, they have not yet figured prominently in the United Na- 
tions programme of assistance, but in the coming decades may prove 
Significant. 

President Brezhnev, in his address of April 1977 to the 25th Congress of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, challenged Soviet economists to 
analyze the acute population problems prevailing in the world, noting that 
this was one of the important tasks facing the Soviet social sciences. Indeed, 
the conceptualization of population problems continues to be one of the most 
urgent global tasks that has to be faced in this and the next century. 

Like others, we are already looking towards the twenty-first century. We 
envision that the decades ahead will bring about a global society that is se- 
Cure and viable — where individuals develop fully their potential, free from 
the Capricious inequalities of development and threats of environmental de- 
terioration. As we broaden and deepen our understanding of the phenome- 
Non of population, scientists will have an increasingly significant role in the 


realization of this vision. 


THE POPULATION WAVE 


Statement at the Western Hemisphere Conference of 
arliamentarians on Population and Development, 
Tasilia, Brazil, 2 December 1982. 


, During the past thirty years the world has changed more, ana a deci- 
Sively, than in any comparable period in history. One remarkable at 
as been the great wave of population growth which has been sweeping E 
the world, Thanks to the painstaking work of demographers and statisticians, 


se the dimensions of the population 
n see more clearly than ever before aila or 


ee and judge its likely path and effects. We can see, prem 
© rate of growth is at its lowest point in nearly thirty years. : an 
Sats that it continues, and is likely to continue until well into t — y 
me century. We can see that growth is much faster in some regions than 
€Ts and in some countries within regions. — — 

"owth for the Pes American region is running at P: — EN 
in "Pared with the world average of 1.7 per cent. The rate o E Leder 
b 8 Sradually, but we should pay attention to the — poen 

ers Which it represents. Although rates of growth may eg oe 
bers of people added to national populations will contin 
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the size of the base continues to increase. Percentages may be smaller, but 
numbers are larger. 

Brazil, our host country, is a good example of expansion in both her 
economy and the numbers of her people in the last twenty years. But even 
Brazil is beginning to feel the pressure of rapid population growth. If it is 
true even of this vast and wealthy nation, consider the effects of population 
growth on other countries in the region, whose resources and therefore ranges 
of possible response are limited. I am thinking particularly of the island na- 
tions, where the constraints are easily visible. It is no surprise to find that 
these countries have been among the most successful in the world in bring- 
ing rates of population growth into balance with the demands of national 
development. 

Elsewhere in the region, the effects of growth are expressed in different 
ways. Typically we find a steady exodus of people from the land into the 
cities, and from one country to another in search of a livelihood. Latin 
America's labour force was 55 million in 1950, 99 million in 1975 and will 
reach 197 million by the end of the century. It is projected to reach 314 million 
by 2025. In Mexico and Central America alone, roughly 1.2 million addi- 
tional jobs will be needed each year until the end of the century. . 

Projections show that ten of the world's largest cities, with populations 
over 5 million, will be located in the region by the end of the century. These 
cities will be growing rapidly, creating immediate problems of food, water, 
housing, health and education. And the prospect of massive urban growth 
carries even more somber implications. Will the networks which support UI 
ban life and the shared standards which allow people to live together as part 
of a large and complex settlement be able to sustain such increases, or Wil 
they break down under the strain? Urban growth which is too rapid may 
be a threat to the values which we most desire to pass on to our children. 
For the sake of parents and children alike, and for the sake of the family 
which is the cornerstone of our societies, it is of the first importance that 
urban growth allow room for the growth of humanity as well as the growt 
of human numbers. 

, The projected increases in population as a whole and in urban numbers 
in Particular are not inevitable. We are learning something about the dynamics 
of societies in a phase of rapid growth, thanks to the work of such institu- 
tions as the Latin American Demographic Centre. Purposeful interventions 
Uer ide to bring down death rates. Experience in many countries ert 
there may be equally effective interventions to bring down birth T 
and influence the rate and direction of population movements. i 
ae such intervention is the redirection of urban growth, either tO th 
countryside or to smaller cities. Our societies, though they may be power? 
by the cities, draw much of their strength from the land. The creation : 
secure and productive sources of income for rural populations, 2? 
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establish : 
cpu un wee 
reakdow r | the cities, and thus reduce the ri f 
iban miis i Ha and political systems. The development of s 
simultaneously PPS CH Ego not only stimulated rural sector activity but 
D diee: ishe alternatives for urban development. 
br lower dessen of this region, the indicators are pointing to a need 
UP stbpsri eod population growth rates. While countries in the process 
comes a point — development can often absorb the increases, there 
economie growth Ww ich population growth begins to act as a brake on 
Tower pi AA s: This is especially true when populations grow very rapid- 
Providing a oem tos long-term effects may arguably be beneficial in 
growth makes se 9 and a larger market, but in the short term rapid 
development, ? ive demands on the capital available for investment in 
o 
underdevelopmm pressures, wherever they may be felt, poverty and 
nation. There is ent threaten the well-being of individuals, the family and the 
depend chiede another dimension. The values which underlie all our societies 
Whether as bees survival on recognition of the importance of the individual, 
Y size du sf er, parent or child. It is now universally accepted that fami- 
tight to ee du individual development and that there is a fundamental 
Perience that Acta size and spacing of the family. It has been UNFPA’s ex- 
the nkone ut e policy adopted is in tune with the needs and aspirations 
religious beli E if it is promoted in a manner which is in accordance with 
the part or and sensitive to cultural values, there need be no hesitation 
on and sm governments or local administrations in promoting, advising 
is essential th ying the means of voluntary fertility control. Once started, it 
ion is withi at these programmes be maintained until the promise of stabiliza- 
in sight of fulfillment, which in the case of Latin America will 


? tow 

E oes e end of the next century. 
ed to be ma that in many countries the d 
;9 Show si ar greater than expected. Where i eady t 
ts gns of a downturn, as it is in many Countries of this region, there 


Most : i 
Cont Certain to be a large latent demand for acceptable means of fertili- 
ts that the future depends 


9n fina Awareness is spreading among paren 
about aan the number of children in the family. Parents are concerned 
and ie oo their children the very best of which they are capable; more 
thi Quality of realizing that increasing the size of the family may decrease 
A Is Conce of what is available for each child. Governments may promote 
"d e lac. and help educate and motivate couples to have only the number 
Ware Was they are capable of bringing to adulthood as healthy, educated, 
2 Pies Of society — human beings in the fullest sense. . 

D "Un ier € His Excellency General Figueiredo, President of Brazil: 
"ogram Present conditions in Brazil, the © ial development 
mes largely depends on family planning, free decision by 


emand for such services has 
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married couples. Meanwhile, the principles and methods of responsible 
parenthood are well known to the higher income classes but unknown pre- 
cisely to the economically disadvantaged. The task of making such knowledge 
available to all families concerns the State." 

The role of non-governmental organizations in this kind of work should 
not be underestimated. They can, especially in the early stages of a 
programme, do excellent work in testing the climate of opinion, promoting 
awareness, securing the support of the community and providing services 
in an acceptable way. 

UNFPA is pledged to respect national, local and individual values, and 
never to attempt to impose any philosophy which runs counter to them. On 
this basis we have been able to help some 141 countries and territories, 17 
all parts of the world, of all shades of political and religious beliefs and at 
all stages of development. We have not confined ourselves to assistance for 
fertility programmes; recognizing that in many countries other activities have 
equal importance, we have helped with population research, the collection 
and refinement of population data and with education and understanding 
of the dynamics of population. The all-important objectives of development 
are the health and well-being of the individual, the family and the nation, 
UNFPA was established to help in realizing them. na dis 

An interest in the composition, growth and dynamics of population ee 
recognized today as an essential part of any government's approach to A 
velopment. We have seen during the last decade a phenomenal increase és 
the share of national resources and the amount of international assistanc 
devoted to population programmes. It is vital for the success of social a^ 
economic development efforts that this level of assistance is maintained ^ 
increased. Parliamentarians, entrusted by the electors with the guidance "e 
national policy, are in a unique position to sustain the momentum. AS sn 
population wave rolls on into the next century, you can help to ensure wr 
its effects are recognized and that due importance is given to programm 
that will ensure that those effects are beneficial to humankind. 


UNFPA AND THE ARAB WORLD 


Statement at a Meeti ; 
i : Ing on Co-o en the 
United Nations and th E peration betwè 


Pi jsia» 
29 June 1983. € League of Arab States, Tunis, TU™ 


"T" tof 
th = contributions of Arab culture, in particular to the developme? ig. 
€ natural sciences, have helped to form the basis of our modern 
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It was one of the greatest of Arab thinkers and historians, Ibn-Khaldun, who 
introduced into his work the concept of cyclical population change which 
to this day guides social scientists in their work. The idea that awareness of 
Population factors and demographic change is central to development plan- 
hing therefore has its roots in the Arab World. 

It was appropriate that action programmes in Tunisia and Egypt were 
among the first approved for support by UNFPA. Since that time, UNFPA 
has provided some $85 million in support of population programmes in Arab 
countries. We have been privileged to support, at government request, the 
Conduct of censuses in Democratic Yemen, Somalia, Sudan, and Yemen, 
besides offering limited help in that area to nearly all Member States of the 
Arab League. We have assisted, again by government request, in the 
Strengthening of maternal and child health programmes throughout the 
region, We have also provided support in the vitally important area of man- 
Power planning and human resource management, as well as in education, 
Information and activities for improving the status of women. We are pledged 
‘0 continue this support to the extent we are permitted by availability of 
"sources and by the interest of governments. Such interest is on the increase 
— Arab countries as it is among virtually all countries of the oes 
tie World. We have completed exhaustive surveys of the needs for popu à 

n assistance of 11 members of the Arab League. On the basis of the recom 

“Ndations of these needs assessments and, in accordance with the wishes 

€ governments concerned, programmes have been developed ami 4 
"PA assistance in the amount of $110 million for the period up to ib te 
a teins to our resource projections, UNFPA may be able to oe 
t tle over half this amount. We rely on bilateral and other progra I 

Ede up the remainder, a process which is made easier by the existenc 

early ; ae $ ion. 

UNFD v contact win hs Arap League maed at the very besinning of 


n 
e UNFPA. At that Conference, 
or i ber States 
ort us resolutions were adopted, including one urging the us 
Sener eague and the financial institutions of the Dem dere 
reo, OUSly to UNFPA in order to permit the Fund to te 
what we, f Arab countries for population pecie lcs er pe 
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Brea : ceived contributions and pledges (0 ne ee 
elude *ssisted us in our work, Out specific connect! uet mae 
hit wis, ect for the establishment of à PO ulation ail ope 
t ang 1? League's Social Affairs Department. project ! ee 
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The role of UNFPA in national population programmes is necessarily à 
limited one. This is not merely a question of resources. The initiation and 
execution of population programmes is principally a matter for governments; 
they alone have the ability to assess their population situations, determine 
the need for action and assign priorities. By definition, the role of UNFPA 
is to assist governments in carrying out their declared aims, whatever they 
may be. UNFPA assistance is in money terms typically 20 per cent of total 
national resources set aside for population programmes. In conceptual terms, 
however, UNFPA assistance can be crucial. Through UNFPA assistance, 
vital expertise can be transferred at the very outset of a population 
programme. As the programme continues, UNFPA can help in structuring 
activities to make the best use of available resources, provide expert assistance 
in executing agreed projects, supply equipment and offer much-needed train- 
ing facilities for local personnel at all levels. Thus, though small in amount, 
UNFPA assistance is conceptually unlimited in its extent and its impact. 

This is important as members of the Arab League turn their interest 
towards intervention in population concerns. The particular problems of the 
region demand unique solutions, because the precise conditions existing 1I! 
this region do not obtain anywhere else. It will be necessary to accelerate 
the building of national and regional resources for policy-making during rà 
coming decades if positive and productive policies for population and : 
velopment are to emerge. UNFPA stands ready as always to provide whateve 
help we can in this process. b 

UNFPA continues this effort in promoting co-operation with the — 
Specialized organizations and Arab funds for development. We feel d 
UNFPA can share its experience with these organizations in the field © 
providing assistance to developing countries in the area of population 
UNFPA has already contacted Arab funds with the intention of establishing 
joint financing in providing assistance to developing countries. UNFPA pad 
also establish a working relationship with the Arab specialized organiza" 
in that area to implement programmes and projects in the Arab Worl 


POPULATION — COMMON PROBLEMS, 
COMMON INTERESTS 


e 
Statement at the Regional Meeting on Population of th 
Economic Commission for Europe, Sofia, Bulgaria, 
6 October 1983. 
e of de- 


In our time, rapid population growth has been so much a featur der- 


: ; d "esta n 
veloping countries, that it has become part of the definition of u 
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development. There is now firm evidence of a change. With constantly im- 
proving techniques of data collection and analysis at their command, an in- 
creasing number of countries are reporting declining growth rates. This 
reflects declining fertility, a trend made more impressive by concurrent im- 
provements in life expectancy in many countries. The information gathered 
by the World Fertility Survey reveals a pattern of diminishing family size 
in countries of widely different ethnic, social and economic make-up. 

This is a welcome transformation indeed, and is especially gratifying to 
those who have been actively involved in population programmes or who 
have supported them so generously over the years. We can look forward with 
Some confidence to a steadily declining rate o 
culminating in stability. 

t Having said this, it is proper to qualify our optimi 
dicate that it will take more than a century for population to stabilize. Mean- 
While, growth continues. It is important to remember that the annual average 
birth rate in the developing countries during 1975-1980 was twice as high 
as in the developed. In spite of the global decline in growth rates, annual 
Net additions to world population will continue to rise during the rest of this 
century, from a current figure of 78 million to 89 million by the year 2000. 

Oreover, there are large areas — much of Latin America, for example, and 
Most of Africa—where growth rates continue very high, and others, for ex- 
ample, parts of Asia, which do not follow the general declining trend despite, 
' some cases, a long history of population programmes. In many countries, 
the problems of growth are multiplied by concentration in urban areas. 

There is a deepening consensus in developing countries that rapid growth 
i Over-concentration are undesirable, and a growing determination to tackle 
2 causes and effects of both. At the time of the Fourth Population Inquiry 
We ong Governments, it was found that some 80 per cent of the developing 
hy S population lived under governments which considered their current 
Br. of population growth unacceptable. The Fifth Inquiry, the results of 

Ich will be published later this year, are believed to show an even greater 


Concern with growth. 
In their determination to limit population growth, g 

a full-hearted support of the industrialized countries, bot 

ne as a sustained stimulus to development. Effective the arat vig 
iar on is possible, as we know from the experience an peel 

or S of the last decade. Interest in population programmes an pei 

to resources are growing as never before. Much of the resources wi c i 

;, 2 within countries; national resources devoted to population are increas 


S. 35 a percentage of development budgets and outstrip external assistance 
a factor of two to one. External assistance has proved its value, however, 
cre it has been given in accord with national policies, is appropriate to 
* Conditions and needs, and is delivered where it can make the most 

act 
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The experience of the last decade has greatly improved our understand- 
ing of how population assistance can make its uniquely valuable contribu- 
tion to national programmes. The continued interest and intensified co- 
operative action of the industrialized countries is very much needed to en- 
sure the success of population programmes in developing countries. — 

There is another reason for concern on the part of developed countries 
about the future of population growth. The effects of growth cannot he 
isolated; they are felt far beyond the borders of the countries where growth 
is taking place. In former times, there were new frontiers to open, which 
represented new hope for populations threatening to overstrain resources. 
What are the avenues open today for the increasing numbers of people m 
developing countries? There are no easy answers to this difficult question; 
the search for an adequate response is one of the reasons for calling the In 
ternational Conference on Population next year. veliti 

Discussions at the Conference will centre on four topics. Besides their In 
terest in the future of population in the developing countries, members © 
the Economic Commission for Europe have their own concerns in each vag 

The first topic is fertility and the family. Over the last two decades, d 
tendency towards lower birth rates and longer life expectancy has Mi dh 
the age structure of industrialized countries. Numbers and the proportio 
of the elderly in the population have increased and will continue to do 2 
There are questions of the economic and social contributions which pe ge 
made by the elderly to the life of the family. This assumes a more on 
aspect in times of economic stringency, and particularly in a static or shrin es- 
job market. For those whose active life is coming to an end, there are gu l 
tions of care and geriatric treatment to be considered. The elderly still ur 
an honoured position in traditional society. The tradition has been p 
superseded by the demands of industrial development, but the eine 
numbers of the elderly make it imperative that their contributions, needs 
desires be taken at their proper worth. ial an 

Also of interest to your members are the consequences for Io ide 
economic policy of changing patterns of family formation and et 
Smaller families with a high proportion of mothers working outside me ilies, 
create demands for care of children and the elderly. So do one-parent fam 
a phenomenon of growing importance in many countries of Sms pis 

The second topic is distribution and migration. The influx of ae in- 
short and long-term, legal and illegal, create particular problems ed , 
dustrialized countries. Most immigrants come from the developing W 


: ; ; :ng coun 
and while there is an increasing flow to the oil-producing developing 


tries, most go to the industrialized. Some go for settlement, but à ji ome 
number intend to stay fi 


Or a short time, until they have saved or se? abric 
enough to return. These workers tend not to become part of the socia untrY 
of their host country and sometimes their position and that of the host C? 
become unduly difficult as a result. 
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A signifi : : x e 
Vj. But-remain in "t s A to the economic life of their host coun- 
eine Mu Ed. a zone out of the sight of censuses and registra- 
liat. and tie oeer 7 of policy-makers. Social programmes cannot include 
heyheve imer ri ution to the tax base remains unrealized. Nevertheless, 
secnittiibilities ax ee mds Equally, host country governments have 
legally or de A congue se m within their borders, whether 

- : ntries too have int i igati 
a say in the future of D P ernational obligations and 
E ice een to discuss these issues and to arrive at an 
lug theinterestsiof ntion protecting the rights of individuals while safeguard- 
host and ceca governments and establishing the responsibilities of both 

Thethird g countries. , 

UM ril rna for discussion will be resources and the environment. It 
of limited DUE of industrialized nations to make careful use 
over-all balance Fein to ensure that their consumption contributes to the 
üperation in cleani the environment. Recent activity, for example, co- 
be done to ning up the rivers and seas of Europe, has shown what can 
ble to Vi mii badly deteriorated natural systems. It is technically feasi- 
Society of ia ed at least limit such damage and the consequent cost to 
e decdioiibiin ying its effects. The next stage is to ensure that the means 
Process of *e as well as effective and that they are used. Countries in the 
available Aoi ii re should be encouraged to take advantage of the 

Peutéadosiri os with benefit to their own and the global ecosystem. 
y its effect 2 la evelopment is also a question for discussion, particular- 
tion or tip: population distribution and employment patterns. The ques- 

The Nie yment is of course linked to that of migration. 
decreases e and last topic is health and mortality. Longer life expectancy 
increases 2 proportion of deaths from infectious and parasitic disease, and 

" ial quiis traceable to degenerative and environmental causes. 
more and m s, particularly in an era when medical treatment is becoming 

‘ ore costly, must be on prevention. Diet, alcohol and drug abuse, 


alr g 
A bi conditions, can all have strong influences on health patterns. 
h t ae has already been made — for instance, in improving diet in 
rt sh tates, thereby reducing the to ( 
1 all these of the members of the Economic Comn 
© other re SUE areas are more and more closely associated with those of 
gions. Next year's Conference offers a unique opportunity to 
hed at Bucharest on an even firmer 
to review and revise the World Population Plan of Action and to 
irecti f co-operation in the 


ll of cardiovascular disease. 
mmission for Europe 
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I would like to suggest that in your discussions at this meeting, you first 
consider the recommendations of the World Population Plan of Action as 
a whole, relating the four sectoral areas to the general objectives of the Plan, 
which remain valid and will not be revised. 

Second, you may wish to consider which areas covered by the World Popu- 
lation Plan of Action need additional emphasis. There are also emerging areas 
of importance to the world community which are not fully covered by the 
Plan of Action and on which specific recommendations will be needed. 
Among these are urbanization, international migration and the balance be- 
tween population, the use of resources and the protection of the environment. 

Third, you should try to foresee the implications of your recommenda- 
tions for the future. We are talking here not of the immediate future so much 
as the long time-frame in which population growth and movement evolve. 
The directions which are set by the International Conference on Population 
next year should remain valid for coming generations as well as for our own. 

There are, of course, interests specific to your countries which apply to 
you all in common. I suggest that these interests be identified at this meet- 
ing, and explored insofar as possible for linkages to the concerns of other 
regions of the world. We know in a general way that the different manifesta- 
tions of the population problem in different regions are related; the ques- 
tion now is to examine the nature of the relationships more closely and to 
come to conclusions on what action may be taken, nationally and interna- 


tionally, to resolve, not only the problems of one group of countries, but 
the problems which are common to us all. 


NATIONAL GROWTH, NATIONAL STRENGTH 


Address at the Second African Population Conference, Arusha; 
United Republic of Tanzania, 8 January 1984. 


I am deeply honoured to be asked to address this Conference, the sequel 
to the first such meeting in 1971. In the intervening 13 years, much that io 
forecast at that meeting has taken place. 

The continent of Africa now presents to governments and international 
organizations some of the most serious issues of population in relation o 
development. Despite their urgency, many of these issues are still not 1M- 
mediately obvious; population densities are generally low throughout the cor 
tinent and there is still a considerable area of potentially cultivable land. Met 
attention has been drawn to population by the realization that Africa's POPU 
lation is growing faster than in any other region in the world. 
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Pri e population grew, according to the most recent United Nations 
im : from 22 million to 476 million in the thirty years between 1950 and 
: . Itis projected to grow to 877 million by the end of the century. Rates 
o growth in many African countries, and in the region as a whole, are ac- 
age: rising. In the period 1950-1955 the rate was about 2.1 per cent. By 
à e 1975-1980 period, it was 3.0 per cent, and may rise still further. With 
ew exceptions birth rates in African countries have remained very high, in 
most cases over 45 births per thousand per year between 1950 and 1980. 
n NE the growth of population was identified with national 
rs Pa " ut as numbers have grown more and more rapidly this perception 
pe n refined. It is now understood that demographic growth contributes 
a ional strength only as long as numbers are matched by the develop- 
ent of the agricultural, industrial and social systems which support them. 
The upsurge of population growth in Africa comes at a time when world 
i rates, and the rates for all other regions of the world, have begun 
An But growth itself is only one aspect of concern with population. 
a er and most important issue is the severe imbalance between resources 
sw DEMON which now exists in many African countries as the result of 
tic evels of development and lagging utilization of natural resources, par- 
ularly for food production. 
Sub-fertility still afflicts some countri 
m from making full use of nationa 
St of the countries of the region, the increase i 
ARD implications for the family and the community. 
ica's population is now under 15. 
lee Ye ndi time, infant mortality rates remain 1 à 
cuta o life expectancy at birth is about 50 years. Population growth is ac- 
Pech explosive urban growth in many centres, while international 
mm is also increasing, partly voluntary, partly under political or 
Omic pressure. 
of A new emphasis on population questions i : 
new policy directions and reassessment of some old ones. It will be con- 


a to deal with these under the four subjects which will form the basis 

ary (he agenda at this year's International Conference on Population. These 

ee and health; fertility and the family; population distribution and 
ation; and population, resources, environment and development. 


es, preventing them by lack of man- 
1 resources for development. In the 
n numbers of children has 
Some 45 per cent of 


very high, and the general 


n Africa invites consideration 


Mortali 
Ortality and health policy 


Health, particularly the health of mothers and c 
a PI population issues in Africa. Reducing inta qe 
sid Ority with African leaders, but it takes on new importance when cc 

ered as a contributor to population strategy. There 15 evidence in this region 


children, is one of the most 


n nfant mortality is already 
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as elsewhere of a close connection between high birth rates and hiph gi 
mortality. Lower infant mortality increases the interval between vu Hon 
ing for smaller but healthier families. Parents, confident that childr 

vive, initiate fewer pregnancies. . . 
crm countries have taken determined action, especially in M E. 
decade, to bring down death rates and improve health care general ck S 
effects can be seen today. But in order to make the impact which € : 
needed to reduce death and birth rates to levels compatible with develop 
ment planning, a further sustained effort will be needed. — 

The traditional African approach has been to seek health care within s 
community. Traditional practices protected the health of families and — 
able, in many cases, despite the absence of modern medical science, to e : 
vide curative care. Today's practice is returning to the traditional ee 
of community care, because the origins of the vast majority of life-threatening 


a ; om- 
health problems are nutritional or environmental and are found in the c 
munity itself. 


Fertility and the family 


Fertility and the family will be another major topic for discussion at usd 
ico City. It is the aim of every African government to strengthen the ad 
and for this purpose to concentrate on the physical well-being of all ees 
members. In African societies, one of the means of safeguarding the hea 4 
of both mothers and children has been to ensure that births were well-spaced, 
giving both mother and child the opportunity to grow strong. In these days, 


i A in ices 
modern means of birth-spacing have taken the place of traditional practices, 
but the aim remains the same. 


n 4 P : ; to 
The efficient delivery of advice about birth-spacing and the means 
achieve it is thus as im 


portant a goal for the strength of the family as it a 
for the strength of the nation. This is underlined by the results of the Wor " 
Fertility Survey which show that in the African countries covered, = 
were consistently having more children than they desired. The awareness cig 
the need for birth-spacing is already there; it is now the responsibility of plan 
ners and technical experts to provide the means. 

As in health, communit 
delivering birth-spacing. D. 
for individual decision, but 
acceptance is secured, the 
many of the channels for pr 
population programmes, c 
an essential element in tra 

Along with h 
be seen as vital 


Y concern has a most important part to play in 
eciding to adopt modern techniques is a matter 
is crucially affected by community attitudes. Once 
community can provide through its own means 
oviding essential supplies and services. In modern 
ommunity commitment has come to be seen as 
nslating government policy into local action. 

ealth, other elements of social development are coming tO 
for population Programmes which intend to affect fertility- 
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A connection which could be crucial for Africa is between education, par- 
ticularly for women, and birth rates. Not only are the children of literate 
parents more likely to survive, but the intervals between births tend to be 
longer and completed family size smaller. 


Population distribution and migration 


A third most important element of population policy which will be discuss- 
€d at the International Conference on Population is population distribution 
and migration. As urban growth becomes increasingly an African 
phenomenon, close attention is being paid to the movement of population, 
along with the vital statistics of births and deaths and the causes of death. 
With improved knowledge of their population structures, African govern- 
ments are giving increased importance to the development of population 
Policy and its integration into wider development policies at local and na- 
tional levels. 


Population, resources, environment and development 


A fourth topic for discussion at Mexico City will be population, resources, 
environment and development. Rapid growth of population without accom- 
Panying economic structures for developing resources is one of Africa’s most 
Pressing problems. The opportunity now exists for a determined attempt to 
emphasize the importance of population for development planning. There 
are no simple equations — population, on the one hand, and resources, on 
the other — but understanding of the complexity of the relationship between 
Population, the resource bases on which it depends and the natural environ- 
ment in which it thrives can only have beneficial effect on development 


efforts. 
newed em i lation as an aspect of development is seen in- 

t S sp 
phasis on popu rk. A 


creasingly to be an essential component of the wider frame à 
sary a part of the in- 


Works of information and communication are as neces à ^ 
řastructure as roads and bridges; the development ofa healthy and educate 
Workforce is as vital as the establishment of an industrial base. ; 
Emphasis on population calls for an extension of understanding on tl : 
Part of donor countries in international population assistance. Dra 
Countries understand the desire of developing countries for economic geve op 
ent. But frequently the social structure on which all else rests 1s ne - 
One of the functions of UNFPA is to act as à channel of d io 
tween the developing countries which need assistance for ier evelop- 
Ment and the industrialized countries which possess the financia yee 
© assist them. UNFPA has been successful in mobilizing some E à 
"Sources on behalf of developing countries — for censuses of population 
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22 African countries, for example, and now increasingly for support in policy- 
making and for programmes aimed at attacking the causes of high mortality 
and fertility. Africa is a key area for increased UNFPA assistance in the 
future, with 33 out of 53 of the countries designated as priority countries 
for population assistance. . 

There are certain specific areas on which this Conference might find it 
profitable to concentrate. First is how to achieve the acceptance of popula- 
tion as a priority for governments and communities concerned with develop- 
ment. Second is the question of spreading the awareness of population con- 
cerns through the whole of society. Third is effective programmes by which 
policy and awareness are transformed into action. 

There are many fundamentally important problems, not the least of which 
are physical and human resources. The infrastructure of transport and com- 
munications, education services and health care on which population pro" 
grammes rely does not exist in many parts of Africa. A realistic population 
policy cannot wait until they are established; programmes are needed which 
take these deficiencies into account and, where possible, take advantage of 
existing networks. One possible approach is to turn the management of 
population programmes over to the community, securing maximum popular 
involvement with minimum supervision, Effective programmes can be 
established in Africa despite many obstacles. It is part of the function of 
this Conference to recommend ways in which this can be done. 

The International Conference on Population offers the opportunity for 
the nations of the world to exchange experiences and information and to 
agree on a plan of continued common action for the benefit of all. This 
meeting is an important stage in the preparations for the International Con- 
ference, but it is also important in itself as a forum for the discussion of 
uniquely African problems and achievements in the past decade and agree 
ment on approaches which are appropriate in the African context. AS such, 


it has a vital part to play in the path which African nations and peoples are 
taking to development. 
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REFLECTIONS 
ON 
POPULATION 
Rafael M. Salas 


The author, who is the head of the largest 
multilateral assistance programme in population 
and the Secretary-General of the 1984 Interna- 
tional Conference on Population, brings together 
inone volume the continuing story of the manage- 
ment and policies of the UNFPA, the current 
population issues confronting the countries of the 
world and the implications of present population 
policies and programmes for the future. He 
underscores the ten-year accomplishments ofthe 
developing countries in making population 
policies vital parts of their development program- 
mes and the innovative efforts of the UNFPA with 
its $1 billion in assistance to these countries in 
helping them translate their increased awareness 
and commitment into effective national popula- 
tion programmes. There is an easy, informative 
exploration in this book of the key demographic 
facts and issues and their indispensable relation- 
Ships to the policy statments of UNFPA which 
makes it an invaluable guide to an understanding 
ofthe Intérnational Conference on Population. In 
thinking about the future, the author unveils the 
fundamental reason behind all population 
policies: to respect human life and to bring about, 
without violating the dignity and freedom of the 
human person, a global society that is both secure 
and viable so that individuals can bring forth on- 
ly the children for whom they can provide the 
fullest opportunities for growth. 
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ON 
POPULATION 


Rafael M. Salas 


"An indispensable source-book on population and population policy for the world 
in general, and for the developing nations in particular." 


—Isaac Asimov 


“This is an important, authoritative book that documents a significant social move- 
ment of the late 20th century . . . Factually impeccable and wisely impartial, the 
book [reports on] . . . where we are, how we gót here, and where we are going. 
No one but Rafael M. Salas could have written this historical and analytical book. At ~ 
the helm of the world's effort to link population and development, . . . he has main- 
tained a steady and successful course for this important organization. The book is. 
indispensable . . ." 

—Dr. Sheldon J. Segal, United Nations Population Award Laureate, 1984 


"This book by Rafael Salas has many merits ... It states, in effect, that demo- 
graphic problems cannot be considered in an isolated fashion, but, rather, must 
be considered in the context of total development. . . . UNFPA, . . . in the few 
years of its existence, has succeeded in co-ordinating the efforts of governments, - 
scientists and technical specialists in attacking the most important aspects of - 
demographic growth. The results have been very positive. This book constitutes a 
very important contribution for the success of the forthcoming International Con- , — 
ference on Population." i 
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"Mr. Salas’ book is a highly informative summary of current internaticnal thinking 
about populatign growth in the developing countries and its many interrelationships 
with health, urbanization, employment and other aspects of social 
change. . . . The book offers impressive evidence of the enormous gaizs since the 
Bucharest Conference in 1974. . . . The UNFPA and Mr. Salas, personally, have 
contributed greatly in stressing, as this book does, the need to address newer issues 
such as the aging of population . . . as well as older issues, such as fertility and in- 7 
fant mortality. Mr. Salas continues this tradition of deepening public understand- 
ing. REFLECTIONS ON POPULATION provides an admirably balanced and in- 


structive agenda . . .” 
— David E. Bell 
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